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TT  ———— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


on THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN THIS 
COUNTRY, AND THE NECESSITY OF 
CORRECTING ITS ABUSES IN RE- 
GARD TO THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 


TEACHERS. 
{T is observable that in the recent 
itations which have taken place 


throughout various parts of the country 
for the avowed object of effecting what is 
called parliamentary reform, or in plainer 
terms a political revolution, many of 
the leaders have been schoolmasters ; and 
one of the principal of these persons 
is stated to have assistants in the su- 
perintendance of his seminary, which, 
of course, must be of an extensive de- 
scription. In what light this may strike 
others, I know not; but to me it is a 
circumstance uf a most alarming nature, 
and such as calls fur the serious con- 
sideration of all who feel any concern 
about the present or future state of 
society. It is justly observed by one of 
our best ethical poets that— 


From education as the leading cause, 
- The public character its colour draws. — 


What then can be expected from a 
Jo lepte brought up by a set of hot- 
seditionists, men who instead of 
confining their cares to the important 
office which they have undertaken, pre- 
sume to act as legislators?—The in- 
fluence of such persons cannot but be 
considerable within their immediate 
sphere, not only over the minds of those 
entrusted to their tuition, but even on 
the parents and friends of the children 
placed under their direction. 

With all wise and vigilant govern- 
ments the instruction of youth has ever 
been considered asa matter of public 
, ; nor was it treated otherwise 
in this country till toleration became so 

| and abused that to trespass 
} * neces aagi to be nothing more 

an assertion of natural right. 

Thus it has happened, through a re- 
laxation of necessary discipline, that an 
institution which, of all others, demands 

strict enquiry Estey moral oo oh and 

ekectnal qualifications, is left open to 
ay adventurer who can pass himself off 
*8aman of superior talent and integrity. 
Henee empirics are continually boasting 
m public advertisements of their ex- 


, success in teaching, and 
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people, without much enquiry, are in- 
duced by such professions to commit 
their offspring into the hands of persons 
who are as deficient in learning as they 
are in moral rectitude. 

In such cases a double injury is com- 
mitted, for while the credulous parents 
are robbed of their money, the poor 
children suffer a still more serious evil in 
the loss of that time which can never be 
repaired. But bad as all this is, worse 
remains behind ; for pretenders to science 
cannot be honest, and therefore the 
chances are, that those brought up under 
them will partake in some degree of the 
ill qualities of their preceptors; and im- 
bibe from them principles which will have 
a baneful influence upon their future con- 
duct through life. This is in the com- 
mon course of human nature, and on 
that account the ancients were remark- 
ably circumspect in regard to the persons 
who had the charge of their children, 
whether as attendants or tutors. No 
relative duty, in fact, can be more 
clearly indicated by natural reason, or 
more explicitly defined by the code of 
revelation ; and, therefore, those parents 
are inexcusable who manifest an in- 
difference to the principles of the 
teachers whom they select for their 
offspring. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go,” says the wise man ; 
and nothing can be plainer than this, 
that unless the young mind is carefully 
trained by precept and example, bad habits 
will be induced and become hardened 
beyond the power of aremedy. But if 
it be culpable to neglect children alto- 
gether in this respect, how much more 
so must it be to place them in situations 
where they will be in certain danger of 
having their virtue contaminated by an 
mgs PE instructor ? 

s a child of less value than a horse? 
And yet the same persons who would 
discard a very honest fellow for his un- 
skilfulness in the management of a coli, 
feel no hesitation at all in abandoning 
the hopes of their families to the bad 
guidance of worthless men and ignorant 
women. 

Where such carelessness prevails in 
one of the most momentous of all con- 
cerns, it ought not to excite wonder that 
impostors should abound, or that we 


should hear so many complaints of 
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the expense attending education, and of 
the scanty acquirements made by the ob- 
jects upon whom it has been bestowed. 
Herein parents have no one properly to 
censure but themselves; because, pos- 
sessing the power of choosing a school 
for their children, it is their bounden 
duty to be extremely cautious and inqui- 
sitive as to the character of the seminary, 
and the qualifications of the master. If 
they pass over these points lightly, and 
are satisfied with a superficial observa- 
tion, they must put up with their disap- 
pointment, though nothing can compen- 
sate fur the wrong sustained by those 
whose interests have been sacrificed by 
their credulity. All this applies to the 
parents and guardians of youth, in easy 
or affluent circumstances ; but something 
more must be observed in relation to the 
general subject of education, and the 
etrange insensibility with which it is con- 
sidered by the state in these revolution- 
ary times. 

Our forefathers had a higher sense of 
their duty when they placed all schools 
under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and when 
no person was suffered to exercise the 
office of a teacher, either in a public se- 
minary or in a private family, without 
being duly examined and licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese. 

The statute of the 23d of Eliz. im- 
pore a severe penalty upon persons who 

eep unqualified persons as tutors in their 
houses; and the schoolmaster or in- 
structor “presuming to teach contrary to 
this act is, upon conviction, disabled to be 
a teacher af dont and liable to suffer 
imprisonment without bail or mainprize 
for one year.” By the 2d Jac. 1. c. 4. 
§ 9, every schoolmaster, (except in cer- 
tain specified cases,) unless he be “ spe- 
cially licensed thereunto by the arch- 
bishop, bishop, or guardian of the spi- 
ritualties of the diocese,” and also the 
party retaining or supporting him, “ for- 
feits each of them for every day so wil- 
lingly offending, forty shillings.” ‘These 
statutes were confirmed after the Resto- 
ration, when it was farther enacted, that 
‘every schoolmaster keeping any public 
or private school, and every person in- 
structing or teaching any youth, in any 
house or private family, is required to 
subscribe a declaration or acknowledg- 
ment of conformity to the Liturgy of the 
church of England} and every school- 
master or other person instructing or 
teaching youth in any private house or 
family, before license obtained from his 
respective archbishop, bishop, or ordi- 
nary of the diocese, according to the laws 
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and statutes of this realm, and before such 





we r 
subscription and acknowledgment made ¢ 
as aforesaid, is liable to suffer three month, v 
imprisonment, without bail or maip. s 
prize.”"—13 and 14 Car. 2, c. 4, § & and t! 
11. It may, perhaps, be remarked, tha I yp 
these laws had for their object the seep. te 
rity of the established church, in the firs JR of 
instance, againt recusants and Romis) g2 
emissaries, who were wont to be enter. 9) 
tained in many ancient families; ayn & pr 
lastly, against the dissenters, who, after ec 
being silenced by the act of uniformity, in 
obtained employment as the instructor, th 
of youth, both in schools and private [on 
houses. Such, no doubt, was the fact, ca 
but these were only particular applica. cis 
tions of a general rule; for at no tine sia 
were persons at liberty to take upon na 
them the office of teaching, without being die 
authorized to do so by episcopal license, nid 
After the Revolution, and the passing of lov 


the Act of Toleration, indeed many non- f 


conformists thought that they were To 
thereby freed from the obligation of ap. wh 
plying for a license ; and in consequence int 
academies were publicly opened, in de- late 
fiance of the unrepealed statutes. req 

On this a new Jaw was passed, in the wh 
last year of the reign of Queen Anne, ing 
enforcing the former penalties; but as J shal 
this act was blended with various other oat] 
provisions for preventing the growth of jura 


schism, it was afterwards repealed alt. iB 


gether. The old statutes, however, of JR con 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles the Se- JB and 
cond, are still in force, as far as relatesto JR inste 
the licensing of schoolmasters; and no JR tant 
later than the year 1795, the court of J thou 
King’s Bench declared them to be still JR state 
binding. The cause was this: the late JR Rom 
Dr. Markham, archbishop of York, re JR ay) 
fused his license to a person who hal JB thou 
been appointed master of a gramma- JB hope 
school at Skipton, on which the court whic 


was applied to for a mandamus. Tlie 
archbishop, in his return, alleged, thal 


he had refused to grant the license be JR ess: 
cause the person applying for it would "no 
not submit to be examined touching his J *hose 
fitness and sufficiency in learning. This JB ‘stin 


answer was pronounced satisfactory by 
the court; and Lord Chief-Justice Kev- 
yon concluded the opinion given up0 
the case in the following words:—“! 
cannot forbear saying, that I think tha 
if the archbishop had examined into t!* 
moral character and religious teuets ¢! 
this gentleman, as well as his learnius 
he would not have exceeded his duty: 
perhaps, indeed, the archbishop was * 
tisfied respecting the former, and 0M 
doubted with regard to the latter. 
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1819. ] State of Education 
remember an application made to this 
court, some years ago, by a person who 
wished to be admitted a member of the 
Surgeon 8 Company: it was answered, 
that he was not qualified, because he had 
not a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, Which 1s required by a bye law 
of that company ; and Lord Mansfield 
said, that such a bye-law was good, as it 
only affected persons engaged in a liberal 
profession. Therefore, on the ancient 
ecclesiastical law, adopted in this country 
in early times, and now forming part of 
the law of the land, on the statute law, 
on the authority of the two adjudged 
cases, not contradicted by any other de- 
cision, on the analogous cases of eccle- 
siastical persons presented to the ordi- 
nary for institution, and on the expe- 
dience of the thing, I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that this return ought to be al- 
lowed.” 

The misunderstanding of the Act of 
Toleration has evidently been the cause 
why so salutary a regulation has grown 
into absolute disuse; and yet, even so 
late as the 3ist of the present reign, it is 
required of dissenters and Romanists, 
who exercise the employment of teach- 
ing and instructing youth, that they 
shall take, at the quarter sessions, the 
oath and declaration of allegiance and ab- 
juration specified in the act. ) 

But liberal as this indulgence is, the 
condition attached to it is daily violated ; 
and I much question whether a single 


| instance can be adduced of any protes- 


tant having complied with the injunction, 


_ though I have reason to believe that the 
_ statute has been duly observed by several 


Romanists. If a reform is wanting in 


| any public profession, it is in this; and 


h I am not sanguine enough to 


_ hope for a revival of the dormant law, 
which puts schoolmasters under ecclesi- 
| astical superintendence, I think some- 
_ thing may be done to render the busi- 
_ ness of 
_ Itnow is, by requiring, on the part of 
those who undertake it, unquestionable 
_ testimonies of moral character, and sub- 


ucation more respectable than 


jecting them to a very minute examina- 
ton as to their intellectual attainments, 
and capacity of imparting knowledge. 
By this means, one of the most honour- 


_tble and important occupations would be 


from the intrusion of persons who 
failed in other pursuits, and more 
especially would it be safe from sciolists, 
destitute of the qualifications requisite 
for the mental cultivation of those who 
the 52, Constitute the men and women of 
ext generation. 


in this Country. i3l 

Every dispassionate observer will al- 
low that the mass of the Scotch people 
are more solidly educated than the same 
proportion of the English population ; 
and whence does this distinction arise 
but from the vigilance with which the 
existing laws on this subject are en- 
forced? By astatute passed in the 2d 
of King William, it is enacted “ that all 
schoolmasters and teachers of youth in 
schools, are and shall be liable to the 
trial, judgment, and censure of the pres- 
byteries of the beunds, or districts, for 
their sufficiency, qualifications, and de- 
portment in the said office: — and by 
another in the Ist of Queen Anne, “ for 
securing the Protestant religion and the 
Presbyterianchurch government,the pro - 
fessors and schoolmasters are required to 
subscribe the confession of faith, as the 
confession of their faith,” toconform them- 
selves to the worship presently in use in 
the church, to submit themselves to its 
government and discipline, and never to 
endeavour the subversion thereof.” This 
last statute being confirmed by the Act 
of Union, renders the law imperative in 
Scotland ; nor has it, as far I know or 
can judge, been suffered, like the similar 
regulations in England, to go out of use. 
Our fellow-subjects on the north side of 
the T'weed value education too much to 
expose their children, as we do, to self- 
constituted instructors, and hence it is 
that the generality of their youth go out 
into the world with fixed principles and 
a stock of practical knowledge, of which 
they are taught to make a proper use in 
every situation of life, while too many 
English, on whom ten times more money 
has been expended, are found deficient 
in all the great requisites which can se- 
cure them from temptation, and guide 
them steadily through the deceitful calms 
or troublesome tempests of an ever- 
changing world. Public attention has 
of late been much drawn to the subject 
of education, and noble designs have 
been formed for the extension of that 
blessing far and wide amongst the lowest 
orders of the community. All this is 
well; but commendable as the work of 
charity is, and desirable as it must be that 
every human being should partake of the 
means of knowledge, the duty of impart- 
ing so great a good to the ignorant is 
connected also with other duties to so- 
ciety. It is not sufficient to expand the 
understandings of the poor; for unless 
care be taken that the light which they 
receive is pure, and calculated to render 
them virtuous and industrious members 
of the community, it would be far better 
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for them to hare remained in contented 
and simple ignorance. If the children 
of the lower orders are to be trained up 
and drilled by a set of disaffected and 
artful demagogues, whose capacity just 
enables them to poison the minds of 
others with false notions about natural 
rights, instead of inculcating the immuta- 
ble laws of righteousness, the conse- 
quences must, at no distant time, be fatal 
to the public peace, and destructive olf 
the very people who have been so unfor- 
tunately fof as instruments to be em- 
ployed by the demon of discord. 

The present state of things in many 
of the most populous districts of this 
kingdom, and 1 wish I could not add, 
the nation in general, more and more 
confirms what that great and penetrating 
observer, Bishop Horsley, some years 
ago observed in the House of Lords: 
‘Schools of Jacobinical religion, and 
Jacobinical politics; that is to say, 
schools of atheism and disloyalty abound 
in this country; schools, in the shape 
and disguise of charity-schools and Sun- 
day schools, in which the minds of the 
children of the very lowest orders are 
enlightened; that is to say, taught to 
despise religion, and the laws, and all 
subordination.” What was then in em- 
bryo is now bursting forth in the hydra 
fori of seditious meetings ostensibly ga- 
thered to procure a reform of Parlia- 
ment, but in reality to subvert the state, 
and to destroy all that has made this na- 
tion the admiration or envy of the world. 
Rebellion and assassination are no longer 
regarded with horror, and every sacred 
principle, which hitherto was considered 
as essential to the formation of honour- 
able character, is treated with contempt. 
Such,in brief, is the effect of the want 
of legislative interference in education: 
but infinitely worse thangall this may 
yet be dreaded, if something is not done 
speedily to snatch the next generation 
from the hands of the destroyer. 

J. W. 
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REV. MR. TURNER'S SECOND JOHN- 
SONIAN LETTER. 
MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING, rather incautiously per- 
haps, made you a sort of a promise of 
adding something to the account I be- 
fore transmitted, respecting the inter- 
course I once enjoyed with the Jate Dr. 
Johnson, I have been rather checked, in 
limine, by the consideration of the com- 
parative unimportance of what remains to 
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is 
be tuld. .And yet, since it may be de. : 
sirable to contemplate such a man iy a 
various moods, and under different c¢j;. pe 
cumstances; and since he himself has a 
directed that biography should not con. are 
sist wholly of panegyric, the objectioy fect 
may not be material. In consequence, ren 
therefore, of my first letter’s having been iin 
honoured by the attention of more than som 
one gentleman of eminence, I am ep. its t 


couraged to proceed:—and I shall, at 1 
the same time, introduce to the reader's whi 
notice another literary friend, whose rece 
character may form no unfit accompani- J 
ment even to that of the incomparable & 


Johnson. Yet still what Lt am the most a 
apprehensive of is, lest in the sequel | wel 
should be almost inevitably led into sucha doct 
strain of egotism as the reader, however able 
indulgently dispesed, might find it dif. mins 
ficult to excuse. fined 

In my present essay, my late dear ceste 
friend Dr. Percy, afterwards Bishop of they 
Dromore, will necessarily be as con- I ha 
spicuous as Dr. Johnson himself. Dr, their 
Percy, besides his apartments in Nor- other 
thumberland House, had a residence for that. 
his lady and family in Half-moon streei, as it 
Piccadilly ; and there it was that I dined as he 
on the day of the Johnsonian visit, positi 
which I before left undescribed. ‘lhe have 
company, besides the doctor and his and 
“« Nanny, the fairest of the fair,” whose now- 
appearance and manners did no discredit schol; 
to the charming song, consisted of the Virgi 
blind poetess, Anna Williams, from Dr. Virgi 
Johnson's, a Mr. Percy, a relation of the and tl 
doctor's, and myself. Dr. Percy hat which 
just before published his “ Heriit oi your | 
Warksworth,” and when the ladies were the m 
withdrawn, he began to tell us that he see D 
had consulted Johnson on that publica poetry 
tion, and appeared very much dissatis J ture n 
fied with his behaviour on the occasion J tiona: 
Having been for some time prevented 80 ile 
by lameness from seeing Dr. Johnson % { ever 
I proposed escorting Mrs. Williams home the m 
in a coach that evening, and paying my &% strikin 


compliments to her patron, to which Dr 
Percy consented, on my promising tort 
turn to Half-moon street. 

At Bolt-court (I think it was) | found 
the great man in an upper reo, not 
quite alone, to be sure, for at an humble 
distance sat a little, shrivelled, greasy 
looking old fellow, whom I took for’ 
printer’s devil, though something wa 
said about his being an amanuensis. 4S 
I was come directly from Dr. Percy, tlt 
conversation turned naturally upon bua 
and his new poem. Here it should» 
premised, that our sage had, some ho¥ 
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or other, acquired a sort of distaste or 
contempt for the minstrelsy of the dark 
ages. Should this be wondered at, we 
ay recollect, that the brightest geniuses 
are not exempt from whims or imper- 
fections: nay, rather, we cannot fail to 
-emark, that the greatest strength of 
wind has ordinarily been attended by 
some such weaknesses as might prevent 
its too great preponderancy. 

The substance of the conversation 
which then ensued, as far as it can now be 
recollected, was as follows :— 

Johnson: “* Why yes, sir, he showed 
me his poem, but I could give him no 
great encouragement.’—** No!” [I an- 
swered, affecting asurprise, “‘ why, surely, 
doctor, it is a pleasing and very credit- 
able imitation of those ancient bards and 
minstrels who formerly charmed and re- 
fined our too rude and unpolished an- 
cestors.”—Johnson: * Aye, sir, but were 
they worth imitating?’ I professed that 
{ had often been charmed myself with 
their lyric strains, and knew of many 
others who had been so too. [| urged 
that this kind of poetry was to my friend, 
as it were, hereditary; observing, that 
as he had so intensely studied their com- 
position, he might well be expected to 
have caught their manner of writing; 
and | well remember mentioning the 
now-forgotten name of. some ancient 
scholar, who is recorded to have read 
Virgil till he acquired a style perfectly 
Virgilian. Johnson: “ Why, yes, sir, 


_ and that was something worth acquiring, 


which cannot be said of the sing-song of 
your bards.” I still, however, advocated 
the minstrel cause, alleging that I could 
see no reason why the manners and 
poetry attending the revival of litera- 


_ ture might not be as worthy of observa- 
_ tionas those which rendered Homer, &c. 
_ $0 illastrious at the first dawnings of it. 
_ Leven suspected that the latter era was 
_ the more curious of the two, from its 
- Striking singularities—its gallantry tem- 


pered with gentleness, whence our word 


_ gentleman—its mixture of pathos with 
_ Simplicity, and its rich machinery of 


‘ladies, enchanters, giants, and 
_ Johnson: “ Such trifles, in- 
might amuse us during the nonage 


_ of science ; but the world has now out- 


town them, sir.” I respectfully sug- 


gested, however, that there were things 
Which the world might fancy it had out- 
stown, while the more proper account 

be that it had lost them by the 
vay, and would be very happy to re- 


‘over ‘them: and I instanced in gothic | 


re,and painted glass, as sciences 
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coeval with our bards.—In short, the 
great man’s complacency and appear- 
ance of being amused by my loquacity, 
encouraged me to rattle on at such a 
rate, that, whenever I casually glanced 
at our greasy listener in the corner, I 
saw him with hands and eyes lifted up, in 
utter astonishment at my inconceivable 
audacity! While the doctor, in perfect 
good humour and glee, crowned the 
whole by the following ludicrous im- 
promptu:—* Sir, it is an infantine style, 
which any man may imitate who thinks 
proper to try. As, for instance : 
“ ] put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand ; 
And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand.” 


On my return to Half-moon street, I 
found that Dr. Percy had just heard from 
his publisher; and with great agitation, 
and in no very gentle terms, was in- 
veighing to his cousin and namesake, 
against the then object of his resent- 
ment, whom [I jad just parted from.— 
‘“ Foul that I was,” said he, “to trust 
such a fellow. He has persuaded me to 
print but 500 copies, and now the public 
calls for a second edition, before 1 have 
any means of judging how it has re- 
ceived the first.” I never saw his aristo- 
cratic spirit so ruffled and disturbed be- 
fore; and, indeed, on the present occasion 
his anger was not without a cause ; since 
to this discouragement it was probably 
owing, that the success of a very merito- 
rious poetical effort was defeated, and its 
amateur author disheartened from try- 
ing his talents again in his favourite and 
bewitching pursuits. 

Meanwhile our sage himself, the un- 
conscious and unintentional cause of all 
the mischief, still indulging the same 
playful humour, and thinking the joke 
too good an one to be lost, seems to have 
been making the most of it in different 
companies, and especially at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s; for we read in Northcote’s 
Life of Sir Joshua, vol. i. p. 81, “ every 
reader will recollect the so often told anec 
dote of Johnson’s versification at Mr. 
Reynold’s tea-table, when criticising 
Percy's Reliques, and imitating the bal- 
Jad style— 


O hear it then, my Renny dear, 
Nor hear it with a frown ; 

You cannot make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 


And another account I have somewhere 
seen of the same joke, and at the same 
place, but somewhat varied, for it began 
with the exact words originally elicited, 
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no doubt, by my defence of Perey. After 
these came one or two more such bur- 
lesque stanzas, which ended, Miss Renny 
being the tea-maker, with— 


Then give to me my Rerny dear, 
Another cup of tea. 


i was extremely desirous on the first 
occurrence of this curious sally that, if 
possible, it should not transpire so as to 
cause irritation betwixt two such 
timable friends. But my precaution was 
nearly frustrated, since in the papers 
the very next morning, nm most clumsy 
and blundering attempt was made to 
report this sarcasm of Johnson, which 
evidently must have proceeded from our 
oily companion in the corner; and the 
only wonder was, that a person in any 
degree connected with the typography of 
the journals should have produced so 
absurd and puzzled an account. Hence, 
however, [I was consoled by the hope, 
that the matter would remain unin- 
telligible to either party, and therefore 
no mischief would ensue. For myself, I 
never suffered the scene I had witnessed 
to escape my lips, until 1 returned, two 
or three months afterwards, to a truly- 
revered and excellent father in the 
country, constrained by the renewal, 
through incautiously walking in town, 
of an unfortunate lameness of old stand- 
ing, and which had been nearly cured 
ten years before by a violent scald at 
College. 

But here the most powerful of all 
gratitudes lays a sacred obligation upon 
me, to stop and to correct the word 
unfortunate, with a heartful acknow- 
ledgement that my forced retreat at that 
particular juncture, was eventually the 
cause of all my future success in life. 
So true is it that, through the unmerited 
bounty of Providence, our greatest 
seeming misfortunes prove frequently in 
the end no other than blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Hastening now towards the conclusion 
of a detail, which even a great name 
ean scarcely render important, [ have 
only to adébthat, on my coming to town 
a year or two afterwards, (which, having 
some relief from my lameness, I fre- 
quently did,) Dr. Percy said to me, 
“J have been told that Johnson once 
spoke very disrespectfully of my Nor- 
thumbrian ballad, but, on my charging 
him with it, he remembered nothing at 
all about it.” Being, 1 acknowledge, 
rather off my guard at the moment, m 
looks betrayed a consciousness whic 

could not escape the penetrating glance 


es- 


Rev. Mr. Turner's second Johnsonian Letter. 





of such acritic, nor did he ever cease },;, 
solicitations and promises of forbearanes, 
till he had extorted from me al] ¢), 


truth. Some ebullitions of passion wer, 
the consequences; but, soon after, | }j,\ 
the happiness to hear him promise , 
total oblivion of the business. And. 
having thus promised, it pretty plainly 
appears that our ducal doctor was try, 
to his word, since a subsequent shar) 
contest is recorded by Boswell, in whic) 
latent resentment would probably |ia\e 
been aroused, had there been any je. 
maining. Boswell gives this as an jp. 
stance of Johnson's placability ; and jt 
seems to me at least as much so of Per. 
cy's. The story is told in vol. iii. p. 55, 
« Johnson was praising Pennant’s tour in 
Northumberland, Percy resented the ae 
count there given of Ais family. Word; 
ran high. Percy talked about rudenes 
—and Johnson said, that * civility was 
now at an end.” “ When Dr. Perey 
rose, and taking him by the hand, a. 
sured him affectionately that his meaning 
had been misunderstood.” — Jolinson, 
« Dear Sir, L am willing that you shall 
hang Pennant—hang him up, hang him 
up.’—Which surely was equally honour. 
able to both. 

But what [ chiefly wished was to in. 
troduce the following extract of a letter 
from Johnson to Boswell in consequence 
of the above dispute: —“ If Percy is 
really offended, I am sorry, for he is a 
man whom I never knew to offend anr 
one. He is a man willing to learn, aud 
very able to teach ; a man out of whos 
company I never go without having 
learned something. Percy's atlentwn 
to poetry has given grace and splendvu 
to his studies of antiquity. A meer ai- 
tiquarian (so spelt here) is a rugged be- 
ing. Upon the whole, you see that whit 
I might say in sport, or petulance to him, 
is very consistent with a full conviction 
of his merit.”’ (P. 62.) 

Thus an amende honorable was male 
to my friend, though his beautiful poem 
seems to have been nipped in the bud. 
On this [ shall here add a few words. I' 
is on a subject happily chosen and sufi: 
ciently authentic, and is elegantly wri 
ten in three fits or cantos. It treats 0! 
the return of young Hotspur from Scot: 
land, where he had been educated, undet 
the regent, ever since his father’s delea! 
and death at Shrewsbury. On his p* 
sage he has the happy chance of delive™ 
ing from banditti Eleanor, daugliter 
Ralph Neville, earl of Westmorelan 
and receives her hand as his rewatt 
Her mother, Johanna, who was he" 


[Sept. 1}, 
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ister to Henry I¥V., now applied to 
Yeary V., in their behalf. 
She suppliant at her nephew's throne 
The royal grace implor‘d ; 
To all the honours of his race 
The Percy was restor’d. 

| cannot help noticing in this place 
the comparative mildness and clemency 
of the two first Lancastrian princes, 
conidering the age in which they lived. 
Yet were they obliged to submit entirely 
to the Pope, from their consciousness of 
heing usurpers. Kennet speaks in the 
highest terms of both these kings, espe- 
cially the last. (See his Hist. vol. i. pp. 
35 and 339.) And yet Sawtre, Bayley, 
and Cobham, the three protomartyrs of 
England, were immolated during their 
reigns; the statute * de heretico com- 
hurendo” being actually passed by the 
father, in 1401; and the son, when only 
«“ My royal Hal,” was an eye-witness to 
the second of these tragedies. 

[cannot conclude without noticing a 
late speech of Lord Grey, in which he 
reminds us that even under popish mo- 
narchs, who were, in general, abjectly 
submissive to the pope, because they 
knew of no other religion, the encroach- 
ments of papal ambition frequently be- 
came so intolerable as to require being 
repelled by force. Yet unhappily his 
lordship’s politics did not permit him to 
draw the obvious corollary, by observ- 
ing, “ What madness then would it be 
were we ever again to associate a neces- 
sarily-intolerant pope of Rome with our 
heretic kings, in the government of a 
heretic kingdom !”" 

Having acquired a little addition to 


_ ny Johnsoniana, should the present let- 
_ ter be approved, I might be tempted, 


Mr. Editor, once more to address you 


under the sanction of this great name. 


B. N. TuRNER. 


| Denion, Lincolnshire, July 20, 1819. 


Erratum—in the former letter, vol. x. 


 p- 338, col. 1. 1. 8 from the bottom, for 
: Churles read Charles. 





SCRIPTURAL OBJECTIONS TO THE 
POLAR EXPEDITION. 
MR. EDITOR, 
the season at which we may ex- 


pect the return of another abortive at- 
‘empt at Polar discovery is approaching, 


‘may be remarked that part of the 

expenditure of money, and ha- 
ard of lives, upon the present and for- 
ier expeditions would have been avoided 
*eremen disposed to consult and sin- 
| “ttely to confide in that highest source 


» 


of wisdom the Sacred Scriptures, upon 
subjects of temporal concernment ; for 
example, Job in xxvith chap. and 7th ver, 
contains this passage applicable to the 
state of the northern frigid zone, or po- 
lar regions: ‘* He stretcheth out the 
north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing’.— The words 
‘‘ empty place,” may certainly appear to 
a cursory or cavilling reader too vague 
te carry the meaning which I shall en- 
deavour to show that it will be proper, 
upon fuller consideration, to attach to 
them, but I will assume with contidence 
that these words imply or indicate not 
only a place different from land and sea 
in their ordinary states, but that these 
words actually mean a secluded portion 
of the sea in a state peculiarly unfit for 
the existence, or at least impenetrable to 
the adventures of mankind — because 
this construction is a fair inference from 
the express mention of the earth in the 
sane verse, and of the waters or sea in 
the 10th verse: “He hath compassed 
the waters with bounds until the day and 
night come to an end; and from the 
3d verse, ‘“* Dead things arise from un- 
der the water :” and from the 12th verse, 
“He divideth the sea with his power,” 
&e. 

Job, in the warm climate of Assyria, 
and in the then limited state of the po- 
pulation of the earth, could scarcely have 
had any acquired knowledge of the ex- 
istence of polar ice, in extent and eleva- 
tion not less than of continental magni- 
tude, therefore it was impossible fur him 
to have more adequately expressed the 
inspired conception which he was or- 
dained to convey of polar ice as a per- 
manent barrier, and even of icebergs, or 
floating ice; a late philosophical travel- 
ler having asserted that the formation of 
icebergs is commenced under the sex, 
and that they rise to the surface, and 
unite into larger masses, which concurs 
with Job's description: “ Dead things 
arise from under the water.” 

If this exposition be accepted, and 
those who reject it are bound to advance 
sound reasons for their dissent, or to 
give a better explanation, it must excite 
some regret and surprize that the pro- 
fessional expounders of the Scriptures 
overlooked these appropriate texts when 
the late fruitless adventure to the 
“empty place’ was projected, because 
that omission may have been imputed to 
carelessness or disbelief in the clergy. 
It might have been expected that some 
one member of the body would have pro- 
duced the authority and light of Scrip- 
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ture touching the object of an expedition 
which, if successful to the extent that 
was anticipated by the sanguine, would 
have set at nought and brought into 
strong controversy the most solemn and 
the soundest part of our ritual, as is pro- 
posed to explore that portion of the 
globe in which days, nights, and weeks, 
according to the general division and 
computation of time upon earth are 
unknown, though there is there as 
well as here, a visible sign of the diur- 
nal revolution. It would, if successful, 
have involved the universality of the 
command to keep the seventh day holy, 
and therefore it would have been appro- 
priate to show that the text ‘* He hath 
compassed the sea with bounds until day 
and night come to an end,” applies to 
the actual state of the polar sea, or re- 
gions where the astronomical day and 
night do certainly come to an end, visu- 
ally speaking, and not to the end of time, 
as an ordinary reader might conceive, 
the word unt:/ appearing from the past 
time of the verb compassed, to be an 
equivalent expression for where, or the 
place in which, and hence the verse last 
quoted strongly notifies, or implies, that 
there is a limit to navigable space in that 
part of the globe which sustains the 
fourth commandment, and our Divines 
are scarcely excusable for overlooking 
an interpretation that fortifies our faith. 

True it is that in Lapland, and in 
other parts of the northern hemisphere, 
both by land and sea we have access 
within that parallel of latitude at which 
the astronomical day and night visibly 
come to an end, but it is the sea, and not 
the land, that is declared “to be com- 
passed with bounds,” and not the whole 
of the sea within that parallel, because 
it is declared that “ He divideth the sea 
with his power,” therefore “ the empty 
place” is a secluded portion of the sea 
empenctrable to mankind; and the ac- 
cess we have within the parallel at 
which day and night comes to an end, 
may have been intended to give us 
a visible interpretation of the word of 
‘God, respecting the “ empty space,” and 
like an exception to prove the general 
rule. For though the Almighty’s power 
is displayed by rules and analogies free 
from exceptions, because his infinite wis- 
dom provides for all exceptions, yet in 
his dispensations to mankind his modes 
of demonstration may be adapted to our 
faculties, which are not sufficiently pro- 


found to conceive or form general rules 
free from -exceptions; and therefore 
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there is abundantly sufficient precisioy 
in those texts to call on the theologian t) 
apply them. 

Laymen of the greatest genius have 
not slighted scriptural examples as ap. 
plicable to temporal speculations an¢ 
trangactions.—Sir Isaac Newton found 
in the Bible sources of knowledge which 
enlarged and ennobled his transcendent 
conceptions beyond the limits to whic) 
he was borne by his unaided reason. 
Even the 7th verse which I have quoted, 
“ And hangeth the earth upon nothing, 
is a remarkable intimation of the very 
system that Newton illustrated. Hoy 
much of the grand and venerable concep. 
tions of Milton are deduced from tha 
highest source, of all that can enlarg 
and awe the human mind with the pures 
species of the intellectual sublime.—Mr 
Locke's almost dying testimony touching 
scriptural authority is universally know 
—and it is remarkable that Lord Ne!so 
brought his fleet to anchor by the ster 
at the battle of the Nile, in the maine: 
that was done in the ship in which §. 
Paul was cast away, though the skill o 
the saint's pilot has often been questioned 
in that very particular by ordinary sex. 
men. Therefore, why should the clerg 
have been so backward in offering a 
almost obvious interpretation of the pas. 
sages in Job’s description of the pola 
regions. 

[ object not to the noble daring oi 
those branches of the late and present 
expeditions, destined to explore tlic sea’ 
of polar attraction, in the hope of sol. 
ing the problems dependent upon the! 
great physical mystery, and to quarry 
through remote and hidden recesses i 
nature to discover new beauties and fi 
cilities in the distribution of Jand ant 
sea, and in the diversified products 0! 
this globe; for in the present state ¢ 
magnetic attraction, its pole may be a 
proached sufficiently near to enlarg 
science ; and it may yet appear that th 
polarity of the magnet is but a _filamer’ 
of that grand system of attraction whit! 
combines the universe, and is as it we" 
the rein of Almighty power. [ ov! 
complain that our spiritual teacliers hav’ 
not been alive and awake to the import 
ance of deducing from Divine Writ up 
this subject, those lights which are * 
abundantly given as our faculties are @ 
pable of comprehending, taking 1" 
view the various habitudes of maukiv! 
and the very different degrees of ment 
aes that distinguish the lot 

diversified succession of ages ™* 
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ons, and persons, for whom the books 
of revelation are designed through the 
still extending map of time. 

The polar expedition sailed, however, 
without any such timely hints from the 
authorized expounders of the sacred vo- 
jume; and having the sanction of men 
of human science, and the assent of those 

ssessing the divine, it for a while 
flinded the judgment of some persons, 
and swayed the imaginations of others. 
Ludicrous instances could be given of 
this delusion, if they were not a little 
out of place here; such as a proposal in 
anticipation of our future commerce 
with the “ empty place.” to fix the 
usance of bills of exchange in the polar 
circle, by forming a calendar that would 
engraft smaller divisions of time upon 
the visible period of the lunar month, as 
our calendar is inapplicable to ordinary 

ses in the polar regions ; and be- 
cause, forsooth, all Mahometans, and the 
lawyers at the common law of England, 
concur in computing time by the lunar 
month. But it is idle to dwell on the 
lesser follies which were incidental to 
the great folly of sending an expedition 
to the “ empty place,” as the return of 
Captain Buchan’s vessels, after narrowly 
ing a most calamitous shipwreck, 
utan end to the vision by demonstrat- 
ing that we might know, and should be- 
lieve with as great certainty as is required 
in matters of faith, and of infinitely 
greater moment, that even in temporal 
and human speculations, the wisdom of 
the wise is foolishness when at variance 
with Scripture. [ am, Sir, Yours, 

July 28, 1819. GANGANELLI- 





ON THE ART OF ASCERTAINING THE 
CHARACTER OF MEN, ESPECIALLY 
BY THEIR HAND-WRITING. 

To know one’s self isa species of in- 
formation extremely useful to all men; 
it enables us to Jive in this world so as to 
fitus for the next: but there is another 


—— wpecies of personal knowledge, which, 


for the intercourse of this world at least, 
almost equally useful—it is To know 

others, 
This is indeed a subject on which the 
of various ages have been very 


3 diffuse, from ZEsop and Lucian to the 


Satirists, and thence to Galateus 


Poe’ middle ages, until we come to 


Chesterfield, and Lavater, omit- 
tne for ere sake, the various names 
Ee rench school, amongst whom 
Rochefoucault and Mercier ince not be 
orgotten. From such various produe- 
tons, a main of judgment and observa- 

_ Naw Mowraty Mac.—No. 68. 


tion might reduce the knowledge of men 
toa science ; but he would derive con- 
siderable advantage from a system re- 
cently broached upon the Continent; 
which opens a leaf in the book of know- 
ledge hitherto sealed up to common ob- 
servation, wherein man is pursued into 
his utmost privacy, and his heart and 
head developed ages alter he has ceased 
to exist; or at the distance of a thousand 
leagues. 

This species of knowledge professes to 
enable us to observe mankind at the very 
moment when they think themselves 
most unseen; just as the Devil of Le 
Sage took the roofs off the houses in 
Madrid, and displayed the noeturnal va- 
garies of that intriguing city. It shews 
us man in his closet; by the investigation 
of his hand-writing ! 

There is something extremely inge- 
nious in the developement of this sys- 
tem, which cven finds a support for itself 
in answering an apparently potent ob- 
jection at the very outset ; for; although 
it may fairly be urged that the applica- 
tion of the system can never be univer- 
sal, as agreat number of persons write 
most wretchedly, and with great diffi- 
culty, in which case it is impossible that 
the pen can indicate or even follow the 
thoughts or the imagination, yet the re- 
ply is cogent, for it is that hence we 

now there exists a defective education. 
But where education has not been neg- 
lected, although the hand is little accus- 
tomed to use the pen, this will be per- 
ceived even by the very effort that is 
made to write decently. Hence the very 
facts on which the objection is founded 
teach us to distinguish the man of edu- 
cation from the uncultivated scribbler. 

Very fine writing, on the contrary, is 


often the effect merely of close applica- 


tion, when it becomes actually a matter 
of trade or profession; as may be ex- 
emplified in the ¢ases of writing-masters, 
clerks in cotinting-houses, of law stas 
tioners, and many others which, in form- 
ing apparent exceptions to the system, 
Still support it, inasmuch as they desig- 
nate men professionally though not mens 
tally. It is still acknowledged, however; 
that where art so much predominates; 
it is extremely difficult to investigate par- 
ficular character: yet even there an 
experienced eye will not fail to distin- 
guish many shades in reference to the 
mind and feelings of the writer. 
Leaving these extreme cases however, 
it must certainly be an object of interest- 
ing research, if we can draw probable 
and rational conclusions of mankind in 
Vou. XII. T 
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ture touching the object of an expedition 
which, if successful to the extent that 
was anticipated by the sanguine, would 
have set at nought and brought into 
strong controversy the most solemn and 
the soundest part of our ritual, as is pro- 
posed to explore that portion of the 
globe in which days, nights, and weeks, 
according to the general division and 
computation of time upon earth are 
unknown, though there is there as 
well as here, a visible sign of the diur- 
nal revolution. It would, if successful, 
have involved the universality of the 
command to keep the seventh day holy, 
and therefore it would have been appro- 
priate to show that the text ‘‘ He hath 
compassed the sea with bounds until day 
and night come to an end,” applies to 
the actual state of the polar sea, or re- 
gions where the astronomical day and 
night do certainly come to an end, visu- 
ally speaking, and not to the end of time, 
as an ordinary reader might conceive, 
the word unti/ appearing from the past 
time of the verb compassed, to be an 
equivalent expression for where, or the 
place in which, and hence the verse last 
quoted strongly notifies, or implies, that 
there is a limit to navigable space in that 
part of the globe which sustains the 
fourth commandment, and our Divines 
are scarcely excusable for overlooking 
an interpretation that fortifies our faith. 

True it is that in Lapland, and in 
other parts of the northern hemisphere, 
both by land and sea we have access 
within that parallel of latitude at which 
the astronomical day and night visibly 
come to an end, but it is the sea, and not 
the land, that is declared “to be com- 
passed with bounds,” and not the whole 
of the sea within that parallel, because 
it is declared that “ He divideth the sea 
with his power,” therefore “ the empty 
place” is a secluded portion of the sea 
empenetrable to mankind; and the ac- 
cess we have within the parallel at 
which day and night comes to an end, 
may have been intended to give us 
a visible interpretation of the word of 
God, respecting the “ empty space,” and 
like an exception to prove the general 
rule. For though the Almighty’s power 
is displayed by rules and analogies free 
from exceptions, because his infinite wis- 
dom provides for all exceptions, yet in 
his dispensations to mankind his modes 
of demonstration may be adapted to our 
faculties, which are not sufficient! pro- 
feund to conceive or form Senittil voles 
free from exceptions; and therefore 


Scriptural Objections to the Polar Expedition. 
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there is abundantly sufficient precisioy 
in those texts to call on the theologian ty 
apply them. 
Laymen of the greatest genius have 
not slighted scriptural examples as ap. 
plicable to temporal speculations an¢ 
trangactions.—Sir Isaac Newton found 
in the Bible sources of knowledge which 
enlarged and ennobled his transcendent 
conceptions beyond the limits to which 
he was borne by his unaided reason— 
Even the 7th verse which I have quoted, 
« And hangeth the earth upon nothing,’ 
is a remarkable intimation of the very 
system that Newton illustrated. Hoy 
much of the grand and venerable concep. 
tions of Milton are deduced from that 
highest source, of all that can enlarge 
and awe the human mind with the purest 
species of the intellectual sublime.—Mr. 
Locke's almost dying testimony touching 
scriptural authority is universally known 
—and it is remarkable that Lord Nelson 
brought his fleet to anchor by the stem 
at the battle of the Nile, in the manner 
that was done in the ship in which St. 
Paul was cast away, though the skill of 
the saint's pilot has often been questioned 
in that very particular by ordinary sea. 
men. Therefore, why should the clergy 
have been so backward in offering a 
almost obvious interpretation of the pas- 
sages in Job’s description of the pola: 
regions. 
I object not to the noble daring 0! 
those branches of the late and present 
expeditions, destined to explore tlic seat 
of polar attraction, in the hope of soly- 
ing the problems dependent upon that 
great physical mystery, and to quarry 
through remote and hidden recesses 0i 
nature to discover new beauties and fa- 
cilities in the distribution of Jand and 
sea, and in the diversified products 0! 
this globe ; for in the present state o! 
magnetic attraction, its pole may be ap- 
proached: sufficiently near to enlarg? 
science ; and it may yet appear that the 
polarity of the magnet is but a filamen' 
of that grand system of attraction whic 
combines the universe, and is as it wert 
the rein of Almighty power. [ ou! 
complain that our spiritual teachers hive 
not been alive and awake to the import: 
ance of deducing from Divine Writ upo” 
this subject, these lights which are * 
abundantly given as our faculties are ¢*- 
pable of comprehending, taking int? 
view the various habitudes of mankiué 


and the very different degrees of mental 


ait that distinguish the lon: 
diversified succession of ages, 0* 
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and persons, for whom the books 
weptasion are designed through the 
still extending map of time. 

The polar expedition sailed, however, 
without any such timely hints from the 
authorized expounders of the sacred vo- 
lume; and having the sanction of men 
of human science, and the assent of those 

ssing the divine, it for a while 
linded the judgment of some persons; 
and swayed the imaginations of others. 
Ludicrous instances could be given of 
this delusion, if they were not a little 
out of place here ; such as a proposal in 
anticipation of our future commerce 
with the “empty place,” to fix the 
ysance of bills of exchange in the polar 
circle, by forming a calendar that would 
engraft smaller divisions of time upon 
the visible period of the lunar month, as 
our calendar is inapplicable to ordinary 
s in the polar regions ; and be- 
cause, forsooth, all Mahometans; and the 
lawyers at the common law of England, 
concur in comiputing time by the lunar 
month. But it is idle to dwell on the 
lesser follies which were incidental to 
the great folly of sending an expedition 
tothe “ empty place,” as the return of 
Captain Buchan’s vessels, after narrowly 
ing a most calamitous shipwreck; 
an end to the vision by demonstrat- 
ing that we might know, and should be- 
lieve with as great certainty as is required 
in matters of faith, and of infinitely 
greater moment, that even in temporal 
and human speculations, the wisdom of 
the wise is foolishness when at variance 
with Scripture. [ am, Sir, Yours; 
July 28, 1819. GANGANELLI: 





ON THE ART OF ASCERTAINING THE 


CHARACTER OF MEN, ESPECIALLY. 


BY THEIR HAND-WRITING. 

To know one’s self isa species of in- 

tion extremely useful to all men; 
it enables us to Jive in this world so as to 
fits for the next : but there is another 

of personal knowledge, which, 
the intercourse of this world at least, 
equally useful—it is To know 


a 


if 


This is indeed a subject on which the 
Writers of various ages have been very 
ius from ZEsop and Lucian to the 
oman Satirists, and thence to Galateus 
middle ages, until we come to 
pe, Chesterfield, and Lavater, omit- 
» for brevity sake, the various names 
French school, amongst whom 
foucault and Mercier must not be 
“rgotten. From such various produe- 
ons, aman of judgment and observa- 
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tion might reduce the knowledge of men 
toa science ; but he would derive con- 
siderable advantage from a system re- 
cently broached upon the Continent, 
which opens a leaf in the book of know- 
ledge hitherto sealed up to common ob- 
servation, wherein man is pursued into 
his utmost privacy, and his heart and 
head developed ages after he has ceased 
to exist; or at the distance of a thousand 
leagues. 7 

This species of knowledge professes to 
enable tus to observe mankind at the very 
tnoment when they think themselves 
most unseen; just as the Devil of Le 
Sage took the roofs off thé houses in 
Madrid, and displayed the noeturnal va- 
garies of that intriguing city. It shews 
us man in his closet; by the investigation 
of his Aand-writing ! 

There is something extremely inge- 
nious in the developement of this sys- 
tem, which cven finds a support for itself 
in answering an apparently potent ob- 
jection at the very outset ; for; although 
it may fairly be urged that the applica- 
tion of the system can never be univer- 
sal, as agreat number of persons write 
most wretchedly, and with great diffi- 
culty, in which case it is impossible that 
the pen can indicate or even follow the 
thoughts or the imagination, yet the re- 
ply is cogent, for it is that hence we 

now there exists a defective education. 
But where education has not been neg- 
lected, although the hand is little accus- 
tomed to use the pen, this will be per- 
ceived even by the very effort that is 
made to write decently. Hence thé very 
facts on which the objection is founded 
teach us to distinguish the man of edu- 
cation from the uncultivated scribbler. 

Very fine writing, on the contrary, is 
often the effect merely of close applica- 
tion, when it becomes actually a matter 
of trade or profession; as may be ex- 
emplified in the Cases of writing-masters, 
clerks in cotinting-houses, of law sta+ 
tioners; and many others which, in form- 
ing apparent exceptions to the system, 
still support it, inasmuch as théy desig- 
nate men professionally though not then« 
tally. It is still acknowledged, however; 
that where art so much predominates, 
it is extremely difficult to investigate par- 
ficular character: yet even there an 
experienced eye will not fail to distin- 
guish many shades in reference to the 
mind and feelings of the writer. 

Leaving these extreme cases however, 
it must certainly be an object of interest- 
ing tesearch, if we can draw probable 
and rational conclusions of mankind ‘in 

Vou. XII. T 
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general, in the common intercourse of 
the world, where education, or protes- 
sion, or peculiar habit, has neither done 
too much or too little, so that we may 
consider the subjects of investigation as 
natural writers. are 

In the pursuit of this investigation 
the first object considered is the marked 
difference in the hand-writing of the 
two sexes: and it is argued, that if the 
customs of society had established for 
the fair sex a particular mode of writing, 
or if they had copies set for them 
different from those given to boys, then 
we might consider this difference as 
totally distinct from sexual difference. 
But then we know that they are taught 
with the same copies, except, perhaps, in 
the single instance of Italian hand, 
taught upon the same principles, and by 
the same masters. It is true that fe- 
males make less use of their pen than 
men are obliged to do, and that they 
are not expected to write so well at 
school as boys are; but still whatever 
difference may result from this, it will 
only be a difference in execution, not of 
character, nor sufficient to make a 
sexual distinction. 

Want of practice and of attention 
may often be likewise found in male 
hand-writing ; but still may it be seen 
that it was a masculine hand which 
traced it. But even when a_ female 
writes well and with facility, there are 
atill certain peculiarities which mark the 
distinction. ‘That we may sometimes 
be mistaken in our judgment may cer- 
tainly happen. The science does not 
pretend to infallibility; even physio- 
gnomy is liable, in certain cases, to de- 
ception, not only in specific character, 
but also in gender. 

Now as it is argued, with some ap- 
pearance of certainty, that he who is 
always checked by the exceptions, can 
never adopt the general rule, and will 
be oftener deceived than the man who 
takes general rules for his guides; 80 is 
it argued, that close investigation in the 
present case will overcome particular 

; em care by the view of general truth. 
ence it is asked, do we not perceive 
less force, less firmness, less boldness in 
female than in male hand-writiug ?— 
And mast not those possess the specific 
shades of character in the highest de- 
gree, who most strongly trace the cha- 
racters which represent them? 

Females, it is acknowledged, may 
write differently from the usual style of 
their sex; but then, in doing so, the 
are carried beyond their natural bent. 
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Gifted generally with less force o, 
strength than men, they consequent) 
display less: their light hands scarcely 

ress upon the paper: accustomed ty 
se a watch upon all their actions ang 
motions, and more reserved in all thing; 
than boys, their pens wander less, they 
are less accustomed to dash than mas 
culine pupils, and what at first is natury 
becomes habitual character. 

To this reserve in the motion of thei; 
pen are also joined a delicacy, a something 
more than neatness in the formation of 
their letters, and a grace in the while! 
arrangement which distinguish them a 
much from their male compatriots as the 
difference, always so palpable, in thie 
style of dress in the various ranks of 
suciety. 

These observations are considered a 
applying specifically to the two sexes, in 
any particular nation: but then even in 
nations, collectively considered, there js 
as great a difference in hand-writing a 
there is in gesture, in manner, in feature, 
in physiognomy, and in language. The 
form of the letters in each may have at 
first been the effect of chance, or may 
have been borrowed from other nations; 
but then that form is always modified by 
the particular people who adopt it: nor 
is it unfair to urge that it is the particular 
genius of the nation which produces this 
general modification. 

If this is not so, it will certainly be 
extremely difficult to account for the 
fact that although most of the polished 
nations of Europe have adopted the 
same general form of letters, yet the 
hand-writing of each nation has a chr 
racter peculiar to itself; whence we may 
distinguish an Englishman, a Frenchmar, 
or an Italian, as readily as by his figure 
and manner. 

For exemplification, one instance wil 
here be sufficient. The Italian style of 
hand-writing is remarkable for its ex- 
treme delicateness and its peculiar sup- 
pleness or flexibility—but who can deny 
that these are the generally acknowledged 
and marked characteristics of that nation 
itself! 

Another general rule of this ne¥ 
science is, that the family resemblanct, 
so easily and almost constantly ds 
tinguished in feature, may be also four 
in their mode of writing. That it is les 
striking, it must be confessed, becaus 


that personal resemblance presents its¢!! 


in a variety of ways, in figure, 2 


_ Yoice, expression, add manners; put still 
it is not less real and absolute. So» 


may object, indeed, that this is owing " 
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the individuals of a family having re- 
ceived the same graphic or scriptive edu- 
cation, to their custom of following the 
same copies, to their writing often to- 

ther, or to the mutual habit of imita- 
tion; but, whilst every allowance is made 
for the influence of education, which, 
however, bears most upon the mere form 
of the letters, and upon what may be 
called the mere mechanical part of writ- 
ing, there exist uncontrovertible grounds 
of belief, that there are peculiar modifi- 
cations of hand writing, which depend 
slely upon internal feelings, and upon 
moral character. 

In the opinion, then, of the professors 
of this new science, education, though it 
way, by habit or custom, give additional 
strength to the resemblance, can never 
be the actual cause of it: in proof of 
which, numberless instances may be ad- 
duced from every body's knowledge and 
observation, not only of individuals of 
the same family brought up together, 
whose hand-writing can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished, but of others, who, at a dis- 
tance from each other, and brought up 
under a totally different system of edu- 
cation, nevertheless present in their 
hand-writings a most striking resem- 
blance. This is a circumstance which, if 
once fairly established, must be seriously 
taken into consideration, not only by 
those whose professional habits render 
them the best referees in regard to 
identity of hand-writing, but also by 
those who have to decide judicially in 
casesresting on scriptive evidence. There 
isgreat ingenuity in the observation, that 

all the actions of man, there is not one 
which bears more strongly the imprint of 
the individual, than his manner of writ- 
ing. That painters and sculptors have 
their specific mode of touch, by which 
they may be recognized, is generally al- 
lowed; but accurately to ascertain an 
wtist by his productions requires long 
experience, long study to acquire the 
particular gusto, and to exercise the pe- 
culiar tact ; besides, it is a species of cri- 
acumen with which all are not 
gifted: but what peculiar study, what 
ellie art, what series of practical ob- 
tervations are necessary to recognize the 
-writing of any man whose hand- 
ming we have seen before? In fact, it 
ws itself so aronely to any individual 
wmmon sense, that it has become a 
minciple of legislation amongst all na- 
ions | place more faith in the signa- 
i. © an individual, when fairly proved, 

tin the united, but contrary, testi 
| witnesses. 











It is noted, also, that in regard to any in- 
dividual, there are variations in his mode 
of hand-writing as he progresses through 
life. ‘The advance in years, which modi- 
fies so strongly our emotions and habits, 
must, of course, necessarily impart in 
each epoch a peculiar character to our 
hand-writing. That character only be- 
comes fixed at the period when the moral 
character is formed; as every one may 
tell from his own experience. It then 
acquires in time the boldness andstrength 
of mature virility ; after which, the trem- 
bling hand of old age, totally different 
from that of infancy, points out clear] 
the ravages of consuming time. It is 
true, that even in manhood the hand may 
tremble, through sickness or disease ; but 
if that illness has not previously deterio- 
rated the intellectual or moral faculties, 
the energy which they still possess will 
manifest itself in spite of the uncertain 
form of outline in the letters. : 

These preliminaries settled as matters 
of fact, we come now to the morale of 
the science ; in which it is urged, by way 
of exemplification, taking a man endowed 
with the spirit of regularity and order, 
as the first instance, that to such a man, 
every thing which is not regular is offen- 
sive to his eyes. 

Now this phrase, “ not regular,” must 
be considered as different from the word 
irregular. In this case, we must con- 
sider irregular as a natural arrangement, 
but not regular as an artificial derange- 
ment. ! 

In this sense, irregularity is not the 
consequence of a deficiency of order, but 
the reverse; upon the same principle 
that Hutcheson, in his Ethics, defines 
variety with uniformity to be the soul of 


beauty. 


Proceeding with the first assumed case, 
it is urged, that the man of order is not 
led to the point of dislike by his reason, 
but by his taste: that reason, indeed, 
may strengthen his dislike, and even ap- 
pear to be the source of it, because 
nothing is more conformable to reason 
than order; but then, as the feelings 
which lead to a love of order are strong, 
lively, and manifest themselves in the 
greatest number of our actions through 
life, so our hand-writing must always 
manifest the action of those feelings 
where they exist. 

The hand-writing thus becomes, as it 
were, a certificate of character to a mer- 
chant or agent; and it is askked—perhaps 
with more absolute truth than we are 
at first disposed to acknowledge—‘* Who, 
whether influenced by instinet or by rea- 
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son, will place confidence in an agent 
whose writing is not regular, though it 
should be legible ?” 

It is not in every body's power to 
write in a manner which shall be positive- 
ly regular, One person is easily led 
away by his fancy, and cannot fix his at- 
tention to what he is engaged in; an- 
other hates writing, either from the 
effect of natural, but superabundant vi- 
vacity, or distracted by other consider- 
ations: some, owing to an inconstancy 
which forms the corner stone of their 
characters, often change their propor- 
tions and their distances; and others, in 
short, cannot regulate their own motions 
from a natural imbecility. Thus it is 
seen that a love of order must coincide 
with many other qualities; so that the 
wish to write in a regular manner may 
be supported in full effect. 

How far the premises justify these 
conclusions, must be left to the reader's 
own judgment and recollection; as, in- 
deed, must also the observation that a 
regular hand-writing may present many 
modifications, of which the most re- 
markable is its uniformity. There are 
certain traits which must, of necessity, be 
invariable, because they relate to the es- 
sential form of the letters; but then 
there are others which may be varied at 
will, Hence, it is asked, when we see 
that these latter ones have a determined 
and constant form, and present always 
the same appearance a modification, 
can we hesitate to believe, that this uni- 
formity must be in unison with a similar 
equality in character? Let each man's 
experience answer this question. 

he first quality requisite in all writ- 
ing is, that it should be legible; a point 
in which an expert and careful man can 
never fail. Such a man is never satis- 
fied with the mere love of order. Sym- 
metry may reign in his writing, and his 
eye may be satisfied with it; but his ge- 
neral feelings will not be so, unless every 
thing about him shall be in the same re- 
gularity. 

Moreover, the man of punctilious mi- 
nuteness will even go beyond this. He 
will manifest himeelf by an exeess of or- 
der. He will not omit a single comma, 
nor tittle, nor cross stroke; and the cari- 
cature of good order will be as easily 
discernible as the reality, 

“ To write well,” almost every body 
knows, has two significations—“ to write 
beautifully," has just as many: for we 
may love the beautiful, without bei 
able to imitate it; but he who loves it 
and can imitate it, does not seek for it 
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always. The painter carefully copies 
natural beauty, because .the beauty of 
nature’s forms, colours, and groupings, 
constitutes the excellence of his art, 
The admirer of beauty may also wish 
to paint his thoughts in true colours; 
but that may exist totally independent of 
the beauty of the characters which ex. 
press them, which is often regulated by 
the poet, who indeed may often fail when 
he secks to attain it. ‘To become a good 
writer, or a beautiful one, in that sense, 
requires a certain knack at imitation, or 
taste, and an aptitude which every body 
does not possess, and also a degree of 
application and practice which great ge. 
niuses often consider as beneath their 
attention. 

Some people, partly from prejudice, 
partly from the tone of fashion, imagine 
that to excel in this respect indicates ei- 
ther a frivolity of mind which could con- 
sent to such a loss of time, or the effects 
of necessity which has obliged the person 
to cultivate this talent in order to become 
a teacher, or to avail himself of it in the 
industrious walks of life. 

It may indeed be observed here, ex 
passant, that such an idea has been, very 
much, too operative upon our people of 
fashion, and people of no fashion, who 
imitate them so far as to consider igno- 
rance a proof of gentility. Hence we 
have eccasion to lament the bad writing 
both of men of fashion, and men of lite- 
rature, which some have imagined to 
arise from affectation, but is stated by 
the supporters of the new science to be 
more natural in them than at first sight 
may be suspected. 

The reason assigned is, that literary 
men are too much led away by their 
imagination, which on the other hand is 
too little cultivated by men of fashion: 
the former attaching too little import: 
ance to external forms, and the other too 
little to mental ornament, 

But it must be within every one’s ob- 
servation, that there is a peculiar mode 
of hand-writing, which, without being 
beautiful, is yet agreeable, a mode which 
partakes but little of the rules of art, but 
which seems to snatch a grace beyond it, 
showing an elegance in the mode of writ: 
ing which abs that the writer is not 
negligent of beauty, and that he possesses 
a taste which does not confine itself 
exclusively to one pursuit, but can eX 
tend itself towards things to which 00 
ag impertance is attached, and thiat 

has a mind cultivated by a Jibera! 
education. 

When we write solely for oursel’¢s, 
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«e write with less care ; but the man of 
rue taste will never entirely lorget what 
he owes to himself; he must always do 
things so as to gain his own approval, 
whether they are to be seen by others 
t. 
We need not deck ourselves out ex- 
cept when going into company; but, 
even When alone, our undress ought not 
to be void of neatness, or even of ele- 
ce, 
Thus we write more carefully when 
writing to others: and this care, if al- 
ways evinced, infallibly marks a constant 
jesire to please. Writing may be thus 
nore or less ornamental ; but in propor- 
tion as these ornaments are multiplied, 
so may we decypher vanity, affectation, 
or frivolity. 
We shall pursue these remarks, with 
exemplifications, in our ensuing number. 





DILAPIDATION OF CHURCHES, 
MR. EDITOR, 

LATELY looking over some of the 
Bristel newspapers of the year 1816, I 
experienced real satisfaction on perceiv- 
ing in them advertisements of the highly 
interesting charge delivered by the ve- 
nerable and Rev, Joseph Jefferson, A.M, 
and F, A. 8. Archdeacon of Colchester, 
at his visitation in the year 1815. The 
subjects discussed in it are of great im- 
portance to the laity, as well as to the 
dergy: for it is too well known, that 
many of the noble structures, dedicated 
tothe honour and glory of God, which 
adorn this kingdom, the monuments 
both of the taste and pious munificence 
ofour forefathers, are, through an un- 
worthy parsimony, fast verging to de- 
cay; indeed so obvious is the fact, that 
thousands, on viewing their present 
dilapidated state, can join the venerable 
achdeacon in his assertion, that -“ the 
hand of Avarice, in some instances, has 
been more destructive than the hand of 
Violence."* Jn this truly valuable 
charge + the neglected state of our reli- 
fous edifices is contrasted with the pre- 
sent eur of Mahometan mosques, 
and the past magnificence of heathen 
, ; and it is shewn, that in pro- 

lon as the influence of religion pre- 
railed more or less at different periods, 
the sacred edifices both of Judaism and 


* Vide Charge of the Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, p. 9, edit. 1815. 

+ This is not only valuable in re- 
ference to the present subject, but particu- 
on account of the insight it gives 
mothe canon law, and the ecclesiastical 

of this realm. 
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Christianity have been honoured with 
that “ dignity, order, and chaste devorus 
tion,” to which they are justly entitled. 
These are points in which all who are 
desirous “ of emulating the pious affec- 
tions of good king David,” * must neces- 
sarily concur ; and it is highly to the ho- 
nour of this city that so many examples 
present themselves in those handsome 
and well preserved religious edifices for 
which it is so celebrated. Great and la- 
mentable is the difference between these 
and country parish churches; for dis- 
gusting is the state in which too many 
of them are, from year to year, permitted 
to remain: with floors uneven and rug- 
ged ;+ windows, many entirely, and 
some partly, blocked up; { and the con- 
gregations assembling within their sacred 
walls but barely protected from the in- 
clemency of the weather; nay, in many 
instances, even this small degree of com- 
fort is not enjoyed, As to dignity, or- 
der, and chaste decoration, every ap- 
pearance of these is in some places entire- 
ly obliterated, and the avarice and un- 
concern of interested individuals suffered 
to prevail over the most earnest intrea- 
ties and remonstrances of the minister 
of the parish, and of others concerned 
for the glory of God, and the honour 


due to his holy temples. To adopt the ~ 


appropriate language of an eminent lay- 
man, distinguished for his agricultural 
knowledge, “ it is impossible to notice 
such inattention without concern : with 
whom the fault rests I know not, but it 
would be well the responsible party should 
be made ashamed of his neglect, as such 
an outrage against decency affords a fair 
pretence to the opponents of the church 
for ascribing indifference to essentials in 





* See an excellent Pastoral Letter, on the 
subject of building and repairing Churches, 
addressed to the Inhabitants of the Diocese 
of Rochester, by the Right Rev, Walker 
King, D.D. Lord Bishop of Rochester, lately 
published. 

+ How different this, from the becoming 
appearance recommended in The Homily 
of the repairing and keeping clean of 
Churches.—See Homilies of the Church 
of England, Book 2d., Homily 3d., pp. 226 
—231. Oxf. edit. 1802. 

t The present Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
treating on the subject of re-opening a 
church window blocked up, says, “ the con- 
sent of the parish need not be had (by the 
churchwardens) as it is a restoring of the 
window to its original destination, nor un- 
less a question arises, need the ordinary be 
in this case resorted to.”—-Vide Charge 1818, 
note at p. 46, 
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its professors."* In the same spirit are 
the following words of the present learn- 
ed Bishop of St. David's: “ Our friends 
(observes his lordship) who witness the 
justice of such complaints, cannot but re- 
gret, that, ina country remarkable for a 
strong sense of religion in the general 
body of its inhabitants, there should 
exist appearances of indifference so con- 
trary to it. Where such neglect pre- 
vails, the Papist may well reproach us 
with disgracing the Reformation by our 
ruinous neglect of the house of God ; 
while the Dissenters, who are most hos- 
tile to us, will triumph in the prevalence 
of any thing which tends to the discredit 
of the church from which they have se- 
varated. We should, all of us, who 
ata in any way the means of remedying 
this evil, take to ourselves the words of 
the prophet: ‘ Isit time for you, O ye, 
to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 
house lie waste?” We should remember 
the anger of God towards his people on 
this neglect of his house: ‘ Ye looked 
for much, and lo, it came to little; and 
when ye brought it home, I did blow 
upon it. Why? saith the Lord of 
Hosts, because of mine house that is 
waste.’ It isincumbent on the ministers 
of the established church to Jook well to 
these things. It must be painful to 
every conscientious minister to feel him- 
self, in the slightest degree, implicated 
in such reproaches. He has, probably, 
often remonstrated with his churchwar- 
dens on their inattention to their duties. 
He is, perhaps, wearied out with inef- 
fectual remonstrances. The condition 
of his church has been again and again 
reported ; and yet continues in the same 
unamended state of neglect or dilapida- 
tion."+ Our laws, indeed, provide a 
sufficient remedy, but in many cases the 
deadness and culpable inactivity, to sa 
no more, of the rural deans, whose of. 
ficial duties are almost wholly confined to 
this very subject, and on whose vigilance 
and attention our bishops and archdea- 
cons are obliged by circumstances in a 
great measure to depend, totally prevent 
every advance, though ever so small, 
towards improvement. 
The friends of true religion must 


* Vide Observations on the State of Ire- 
land by J.C. Curwen, esq. M. P. vol. ii. 
Letter 55, pp. 207-208. 

+ See a Charge delivered, in the year 
1807, to the C of the Diocese of St. 
David's, by the Right Rev. Tho. Burgess, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's. 2d edit, 
1810, pp. 1-2. To this Charge is sub- 
joined a useful appendix. 
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therefore hail with jor the appearance 
of some movement in this business, and 
the probability of its becoming a subject 
of consideration with the legislature. 
and they cannot but devoutly wish that the 
praiseworthy example exhibited by the 
very respectable Archdeacon of Colches. 
ter in visiting, as the 86th canon of our 
church and the ecclesiastical laws of this 
realm direct, the sacred buildings com. 
mitted to his superintendance, may at 
last, ere it be too late, arouse the exer. 
tions of those dignitaries of our church, 
who fill appointments so honourable an 
important, and which scarcely ever de- 
manded a line of conduct more firm and 
decided than they do at the present mo- 
ment; for, as the Bishop of St. David's 
well observes (in another part of the able 
charge from which I have already quoted 
“the state of our churches is obviously 
and deservedly one cause of complaint 
against the establishment. ‘This, fortu- 
nately, it is in our power perfectly to re- 
move, by the regular inspection and co- 
operation of the several parties con- 
cerned.’’* 

T'o myself, who as an individual have 


-endeavoured, within my narrow sphere 


of action, to advance the repairs and in- 
provement of those religious buildings 
with which I have been, or am nov, 
connected, it is in no slight degree grati- 
fying to be confirmed in the path of duty 
by another high authority, viz. the vene- 
rable and Rev. Charles Goddard, A.M. 
archdeacon of Lincoln; who, in an im- 
portant and very seasonable charge deli- 
vered last summer, addresses the church- 
wardens of that archdeaconry, in lan- 
guage the most forcible and appropriate, 
on the very subject now under discus- 
sion.t+ 

Many of your readers, Mr. Editor, 
will no doubt agree with me, in think- 
ing that an increase of the incomes of 
the archdeaconries, to enable those who 
fill the useful offices in our church to 
pote parochial visitations, without 

urthening themselves and families with 
& severe expense (to defray which the 
present scanty endowments of those ho- 
nourable posts are by no means sufi- 
cient) is a matter of the greatest import: 
ance in a civil, as well as religious point 
of view. The expense of such paroclie! 
visitations, “ for which (since the estab- 

* Vide Charge to the Clergy of St. Ds- 
vid’s, 2d edit. 1810, p- 3. ~ 

+ Vide Charge to theClergy and Chure!- 
wardens of the Archdeaconry of Lincola 
1818, pp, 36-52, 
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1819.] Ditapidation 
lishment of annual general visitations at 
ven points, since the valuation under 
Gieury sth, and the taking of tenths 
from the archdeacon) procurations have 
ceased to be a specific provision, might 
be defrayed by the parishes, in virtue of 
express statute, which, in so enacting, 
would only renew and confirm ecclesias- 
tical usage. Not only would a statisti- 
cal account thus obtained be of imme- 
diate value, but, periodically furnished, 
it would, in the best of all possible ways, 
enable the legislature to perform its part 
of giving habitually the requisite coun- 
tenance and support to the established 
religion. ‘he benefit accruing to the 
proper interests of parishes, would am- 
ply repay them for the pecuniary allow- 
ance thus generally revived and demand- 
edofthem.”* This ought to become a 
subject of legislative consideration, and, 
from some passages in the Archdeacon 
of Lincoln's Charge, the real friends of 
the church, and the admirers of ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture, have reason to 
hope that it will, ere long, be the case. 
In truth the clergyman of a country 
parish, unaided by the assistance of those 
who ought to be foremost in supporting 
him, is too frequently unsuccessful in his 
endeavsurs to effect an alteration for 
the better. He lifts his voice in vain 
when he reminds his rustic parishioners, 
“all whose desire isin the work of their 
craft,"+ of those many passages of holy 
writ, which prove what great regard was 
ever shewn by pious men of old to “ the 
house of the Lord,” and how willingly 
they contributed to its support and re- 
pair; that God was always well pleased 
with their deeds of love and respect for 
his honour and glory; and that his 
anger was ever kindled against those who 
neglected, or held in light estimation, 
his house of prayer ;” { hence, these sanc- 
tuaries of the Most High God having 
in numerous instances, totally left 
tothe mercy of a set of interested far- 
mers, no surprise can be excited in a 
| mind at the very lamentable 
and meglected condition in which many 
ofthem are now to be seen. 
instance, from among others of a 
— 
»* See a valuable note of some length in 
, ndeacon of Lincoln's Charge, pp. 
#1, wherein this subject is judiciously 









* Ecelesiasticus, chap. XXXxviil. v. 34. 
Nehemiah, ch. xiii. v. 14 ; Ist Book of 
umgs, ch. viii.; 2d Kings, ch. xxii. v. 3-7; 


* “hton. ch. xvii. v. 1-27; Ist Chron. 
ch. itis: v. 9-14-16; 2d Chron. ch. 94, 
pe 9d Chron. chap. vy. vi. and vii.— 

eh. i. &e, &e. 
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similar nature, I shall produce to eorro- 
borate the above remarks, and to exhibit 
the further sad devastation these vene- 
rable and noble relics of ancient magni- 
ficence are likely to experience, if the 
custom of omitting to visit them, as the 
canons direct, is continued ; and it is an 
instance which of itself speaks loudly to 
the point, viz. the parish church of Tick- 
enham,in the archdeaconry of Bath, in 
which, a few years ago, two farmers 
only, at a vestry meeting, illegally sum- 
moned, came to a resolution, as appears 
by the entry in the churchwarden's 
book (a copy of which L have in my pos- 
session) to stop up, without any autho- 
rity for so doing, and in direct opposi- 
ticn to the 85th canon, a window at the 
west end of the south aisle, for no appa- 
rent reason but to accommodate the ama- 
teurs of the game of fives, which, (if it 
were proper such pastimes should be 
permitted in a church-yard,* might have 
been effected by a lattice wire. Two, 
three, or more windows, doubtless for 
causes equally wise and prudential, are 
also blocked up in the same church, as 
well as in its sister church of Portbury, 
for the vicarage is formed of two united 
parishes, and contains two churches. 
These, alas! are by no means the only 
churches in the archdeaconry in which 
encroachments have been made, many 
other churches in the neighbourhood 
shew the same marks of the cold and un- 
feeling “hand of avarice;” the evil has 
grown toa prodigious height, and needs 
the interference of authority to check its 
further increase. 


Bristol, April 23, 1819. S.T.B. 





* Vide Canon 88th, which clearly disap- 





_proyes of such practices. 


+ Asa proof of the light in which this 
scandalous practice is generally considered, I 
beg leave to produce the following sentence 
from a widely circulated magazine, which, 
whilst writing the above, came under my 
notice: the author is giving an account of 
a parish church in Norfolk, but his words 
are very applicable to many churches in 
these parts: “ The tracery of the east win- 
dow is, am sorry to say, blocked up after 
the barbarous fashion of the present day. 
It is to be lamented that the archdeacons do 
not prevent the venerable structures of our 
pious forefathers from being thus shame- 
fully disfigured.’’—See an Account of Tot- 
tington Church, Norfolk, in the Gentleman’s 
Mag. for Feb. 1819. 

The writer, to his remark on the arch- 
deacons, might properly have added the 
rural deans, who are always at hand, and 
ought not to permit such shameful innova- 
tions to disgrace our churches. 
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THE CHINESE GAZETTE, 
MR. EDITOR, 

I beg leave to offer vou some account 
of the official gazette of China, together 
with an é¢xtract from the same, both of 
which, it is requested, the readers of 
your widely circulated miscellany may 
contrast with similar publications in 
civilized Europe. The venerable mis- 
sionary from whose letters I have col- 
lected the following curions facts, after 
dwelling on a few minor points con- 
nected with the above subject, observes, 
“It is in this organ of the Chinese 
government that we learn in what the 
religion, laws, manners, and customs of 
the people consist, and consequently 
the best way of regulating otr inter- 
course with them, It also teaches the 
most proper expressions to be used in 
speaking or writing on all subjects. 
Yet, the European missionaries have 
always neglected the sttidy of this in- 
teresting civil and political digest; some 
because they ate not sufficiently versed 
in the language, and others from an 
idea, that their time may be more agree- 
ably occupied in other pursuits: Nay, 
the greatest part scarcely know of its 
existence, and on hearing the word 
gazette mentioned, they immediately 
shrug up their shoulders, fully per- 
suaded that it resembles those of Europe, 
in which one may insert any thing by 
paying for it, and wherein et are 
in daily habit of seeing good and evil 
blended without order or distinction. 
So that in reasoning thus on the gazette 
of China, they greatly deceive them- 
selves, for there is not a single article 
printed before it has been submitted 
to the Emperor himself for approval. 
The editors dare not add a syllable or 
one solitary reflection of their own, 
under pain of corporeal punishment. It 
was only last year that one of the writers 
for the tribunal, and another person 
employed at the post office, were con- 
tlemned to death for having inserted 
some circumstances in the official paper 
that proved subsequently to be false. 
The point on which the judges founded 
their sentence was, that in acting thus, 
the offenders shewed a want of respect 
for his majesty, and that whoever the 
law convicts of this crime, merits death.” 

To give a better idea of this gazette, 
I should inform you, that it contains an 
account of nearly all the public affairs 
that occur in this vast empire. It is a 
collection which includes an abstract of 
all the memorials and petitions presented 
to the Sovereign, together with the 


The Chinese Gazette: 





[Sept. iF 


answers of his Imperial Majesty, the 
orders he has given, and the favours he 
accords either to the mandarins 0, 
people. It is published every day in the 
form of a pamphlet; containing from 
sixty to seventy pages. From the above 
short sketch; vou will readily imagine 
that when read with some degree of 
attention, a uumber of curious and 
novel facts may be gleaned from such 
a compilation. But in order that you 
should become better acquainted with its 
diversified nature, I propose sending you 
a few extracts I have recently made from 
it, which will, [ trust, be calculated ty 
gratify your curiosity. 

Liberality of the Empress in favour of 

women adoanced in years. 

“After the Empress had been »- 
lemnly recognized, acvotding to custom, 
she conferred an act of general bene- 
volence on all the women of the empire, 
who had passed the age of seventy 
years. This was preceded by an expres 
order from the Emperor addressed to 
the viceroy of each province; and from 
these intimated to the governors of every 
town and village in the empire. The 
mode of arrangement was as follows: 
The objects of her Majesty's beneficence 
were divided into three classes. The 
first class embracing those between 
seventy and eighty; the second, those 
between eighty and ninety; and the 
third, between ninety and a hundred, 
or upwards. The bounty varies ac- 
cording to the different ages of the 
parties, and consists of several pieces o/ 
cotton cloth, and bushels of rice: the 
number and quantity increasing with the 
age of the candidates. 

“* When the mandarin of the distric' 
receives through the viceroy the order 
from court; it is pasted up in all the 
cross-ways and principal streets; after 
which; the cotton and riée is distributed 
to women of every description who 
come within the age expressed in the 
ordonnance, whether they appear in ptt 
son or send their friends with a written 
testimony from the superintendant of 
their parish, or a few respectable neig)- 
bours, stating that they have reached 
such an age; &c. If the party has % 
teady received the bounty, it is u 
necessary to provide a certificate 0! 
identity, as the officers have only to refer 
to the registers in which the names“ 
all the previous candidates are du!’ 
noted. The whole is defrayed at th¢ 
Emperor's expense, and the mone! 
drawn from the public treasury. 1) 
governor of each city or town in whic 
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this act of benevolence is performed, 
prepares an exact list, containing the 

and names of all those who may 
have participated in the bounty of her 
Majesty ; he also notes down the num- 
ber of pieces, quantity of rice, and sum 
of money employed for their purchase ; 
when completed, these lists will be fur- 
warded to the viceroy, and from him to 
the sovereign cuurt of aids, at Peking, 
in order that the said accounts may be 
duly examined, and all frauds pre- 
vented.” 

The gazette has noticed the list and 
account received from the viceroy of 
theprovince of Chan-Tuag, accompanied 
by a memorial to the Emperor, from 
both of which it appears, that the num- 
ber of women who have passed their 
seventieth year, amount to ninety-eight 
thousand two hundred and twenty two ; 
these who have passed their eigltieth, 
to furty thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three ; and those above ninety, 
tothree.thousand four hundred and fifty- 
three. That sucha multitude of women 
arrived at the foregoing advanced period 
of life, should be found in a single pro- 
vince, will doubtless astonish the peuple 
of Europe; but what will they say 
when Ladd, that there is still a great 
aumber of the same ages in the above 
named province, who have not partaken 
in the proffered bounty, either. on 
account of their rank or of their be- 
longing to families, the heads of which 
are employed under government; a 
circumstance that not only induces them 
to keep up appearances with friends, 
but naturally made them ashamed of 
participating in a charity originally 
destined for the poor alone. But the 
numbers which I have cited would appear 

NO means surprising to any one who 
had traversed China in the way I have. 

ose who are at all conversant on the 
subject, know that each province in this 
country is equal to a small European 

that China is more thickly 
wed than any other part of the 
e, and that owing to the extreme 
frigality of the inhabitants, they live 
amuch greater age than the less 
erate people of Europe. 
put if the number of aged females 











ems extraordinary, what ought we to 


k of the immense sum distributed 
¥ the Emperor on this occasion? 
in confining ourselves to the 
mee province of Chun Tong, and 
“m@ating the sum or value given to 
ose Who had attained their seventieth 
at two French crowns, those at 
Mortuty Maa.—No. 68. 


eighty of three, and the remainder at 
four, which would be cunsiderably under 
the real amount, for the last class is said 
tu receive the value of four ounces of 
silver; to this sum disbursed in Chan- 
Long let that expended in each of the 
other thirteen provinces, many of which 
are much larger, be added, and it will, 
I have no doubt, be acknowledged that 
this act of liberality is truly imperial. 
Such is the memorable act ef grace 
that has marked the coronation of a 
Chinese Empress. That of the Emperor 
was followed by a similar one towards 
the three corresponding classes of old 
men. It is thus that these two crowned 
heads inspire their subjects with love 
and admiration for themselves, as well 


as a proper degree of respect for old 
age! E. B. 





ON THE VALUE OF MONEY AT 
DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

THE quantity of money expressed by 
any particular sum in former times, and 
its value in the command of labour, or in 
the purchase of the necessaries of life, 
are often but ill understood even by men 
eminent for their talents, and fur the ex- 
tent of their general information. Of 
this Dr. Johnson affords a very remark- 
able instance, when speaking, in his 
“Jour to the Hebrides,” of the salary 
bestowed by Bishop Elphinstone, foun- 
der of the King’s College of Aberdeen, 
on the learned Boethius, as an induce- 
ment to draw him from Paris, to take 
upon him the superintendence of the 
newly erected university. ‘ Boethius, 
as president of the university.” says the 
doctor, “ enjoyed a revenue of forty Scot- 
tish marks, about two pounds four shil- 


lings and sicpence of sterling money. In 


the present age of trade and taxes, it is 
difficult even for the imagination so to 
raise the value of money, or so to dimi- 
nish the demands of life, as to suppose 
four-and-forty shillings an honourable 
stipend; yet it was probably equal not 
only to the needs, but to the rank of Boe- 
thius. The wealth of England was, un- 
doubtedly, to that of Scotland, more 
than five to one, and it is known that 
Henry VIIL., options 28 whose faults 
avarice was never reckoned, granted to 
Roger Ascham, as a reward of his learn- 
ing, a pension of ten pounds a year.” 

In these remarks the doctor manifests 
a want of consideration, and the origin 
of his error is in converting forty marks 
into only 2/.4s.6¢. The English and 
Scottish pound originally were the same, 
and each of them was a pound weight 

Ver. XIL. U 
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troy coined into twenty shillings, and 
accordingly, the contraction of libra (Ib.,) 
which is now exclusively employed to 
denote a pound in weight, was employ- 
ed indifferently, either for a pound m 
weight or a pound in money, both in 
manuscripts and printed books, at least 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, in the time of the wars of 
Charles I. The penny was the 240th 
part of the pound, and a penny-weight 
is accordingly still the term employed 
for that part of the pound weight, troy. 
From time to time different sovereigns, 
that they might the more easily pay their 
debts, coined a greater number of shil- 
lings from the pound, and in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time the number of shillings 
coined from a pound was 62; after which 
no alteration was made till the late 
coinage, when 66 were made from the 

und. The same system of diminish- 
ing the quantity of silver in the coin 
was carried on more rapidly in France, 
until at last the livre or pound contained 
80 little silver as to be worth only about 
ten-pence, or about one seventy-fourth 
of its original value. The Scottish sove- 
reigns for a long period, until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, kept the coin 
of the country equal in value to that of 
England ; when in 1451 James IT. caused 
3/. 4s. 6/. to be made from the pound, 
after which the system proceeded with 
an accelerated velocity ; and about fifty 
years after, when Boethius became prin- 
cipal of the King’s College, 7/. were 
coined from the pound;* and therefore 
forty marks, the amount of his salary, 
independent of his house, &c. compared 
with the money in use after the time of 
Elizabeth, would contain exactly as much 
silver as 11/. 16s. 2d. and, compared with 
our present coinage, as 12/. Ils. 5d. The 
first of these two, and not 2/. 4s. 6d. 
is what Dr. Johnson ought to have 
stated, and the wonder which he ex- 
presses, and the labour to which he pro- 
poses to subject the imagination, are 
about five times as great as they ought 
to have been. 

It may be a matter of curiosity to 
some of your readers, to know by what 
means the principal of a university could 
live on forty marks, or 26/. 13s. 4d. 
Scots, of the coinage of that period. It 
appears, from the lists of ecclesiastical 
lands in Scotland, and the rents at which 
they were let, and the commutation 
prices of grain, sheep, oxen, poultry, &c. 


* Vide Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderson's 
Diplomata. 
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revious to the Reformation, in the Hay. 
eian M.S. No. 4613, that a dozen 9; 
poultry were commuted for 4s. Scots; , 
mart or fully fattened ox, for 24s. Scots. 
a boll of grain for 4s.; a sheep for 4s,. 
a barrel of pickled salmon, of 4 ewt., for 
4/. In the lands of the priory of Mony. 
musk, in Aberdeenshire, we find thie pas. 
turage of six horses at 6s. and the pa. 
turage of fifty sheep at 4s. per annum, 
The extent of uncultivated land, at tha: 
time, must have been very considerable, 
Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will favour us with information respect. 
ing the value of English money at that 
time in the command of labour, or jp 

the purchase of the necessaries of life. 
JAMES MITCHELL. 





ON EGYPT, THE NEW DISCOVERIES 
MADE IN THAT COUNTRY, AND THE 
ADVANTAGES, LITERARY AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC, DERIVABLE PROM THEM. 

MR. EDITOR, 

KNOWLEDGE is an acquisition 
usually the result of labour excited by 
the spirit of curiosity; in return, the 
spirit of curiosity is most strongly and 
effectively excited by knowledge. The 
liberal mind that already knows some- 
what, ardently desires to know more; 
and, in consequence, places a value on 
certain branches of science, or of art, at 
which those who never enquired, or 
who never were instructed, wonder with 
inexpressible wonderment! Among these 
branches of science few are more ex- 
posed to the severest shafts of ridicule 
than the study of antiquities ; and, true 
it is, that the zeal of inconsiderate anti- 
quaries has too often disgraced the study 
it professes to honour, by attaching uv- 
due importance te trifles, and dignifying 
with the title of discoveries, matters and 
things, of which, had the world remained 
ignorant, the world had sustained n0 
loss. But the argument against the use 
of a thing,because it may be abused, is, by 
all sound logicians, acknowledged to be 
something worse than feeble, and * 
usually regarded as the last refuge of 
weak and bafiled reasoner. 

When antiquities, by their nature o 
by their locality, reflect light on histor’: 
when they contribute to settle difficult 
points, or to disentangle accounts ret 
dered perplexing, not by any fallacy the 
can reasonably be attributed to thei, 
but by deficient evidence, or by diversit! 
of description, then the study of such at 
tiquities, is truly laudable and importa 

hen they contribute a chapter to th 
history of our species, and illustrate th 
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iP. character of past ages ; when they add 


of HE their testimony to that of the “ample 
-a EE roll” of recorded time, and witness 
iS that—such Was man—in such a place— 
¥ and at such periods, then they are justly 
for HE vested with a dignity that distinguishes 
iV them from every-day occupations, and 
a8. raises them far above the scoffs, and the 
ag. ridicule of the crabbed or the censorious. 
m, The proper study of mankind is man ; 
hat and whatever demonstrates the exercise 
le, of manly talent, is part of that study. 
nts The monuments of antiquity may be re- 
ct: ed as a species of records, well wor- 


hat thy the attention of the ingenuous and 
in the philosophic, because, not liable to in- 

| correctness from copyists, ignorant or 
L. hypercritical; nor to the ambiguities 
which in all languages accompany verbal 

IES compositions; nor to the changes of 
‘HE [sense to which spoken languages are in- 
cl: BB cessantly exposed, and which, in books 
h composed in different ages, produce in- 
terminable embarrassments. Their voice 

ion #® isthe same to all ; and inspection renders 
‘by #& them equally intelligible to natives of 
the Hi every nation on the globe. Monuments 
and #% ofancient art also furnish objects of imi- 
he # tation. Much of modern elegance is de- 
me- /™ rived from principles which actuated the 
re; MF artists of Greece and Rome; as Greece 
on # and Rome derived their principles, from 

at J nations and artists anterior to them- 
or @® selves. If, as all historians agree, Egypt 

vith 7% were the country to which the sages of 
hese MM Greece resorted for instruction in wis- 
eX- dom, and the artists of Greece for mo- 
cule @ dels of study, then we cannot, without 
true @ abandoning all pretensions to emulation, 


















inti: 7 refuse to acknowledge the importance of 
‘udy Ji some acquaintance with the productions 
uty 9% of Egypt. Admit that they are not all 
ying mely elegant, cannot British artists 
and as Grecian artists selected? Can- 
ined J not British artists improve as Grecian 
| no 9 artists improved? Admit that nature was 
puse He of grace and beauty, of liberal 
,by J ideas and conceptions, as well as of fine 
o be to Greece, has Nature been nig- 
id 18 of beauty, or grace to Britain ? 
ofa We live at a period of time when libe- 

tions, when just and even great 
adie unknown? Let the civilized 
tory, “i answer these questions: they are 
ficult i to the opinion of all, except to that 
ret ish reformers, who, by a strain of 
that I suppose, must be included, 
~- discordant the association, 


the civilized world. 

tisa new subject: and the anti- 
bf that country are so many his- 
neces, opened by modern dis- 
which bring us acquainted with 
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a people little known before, and that 
lite not merely imperfectly, but some- 
what delusively known. ‘They unveil 
the condition of sciences and arts, in ages 
long, very long, gone by. Forty centu- 
ries, at least, have respected some of 
these evidences ; or rather, their authors, 
in constructing them, have bid defiance 
to the casualties of forty centuries, and 
forty more will find them still proudly 
existing, and still attesting the labours 
and the skillof their authors. Ifa con- 
stant course of traditionary admiration 
inay be allowed to enhance the charac- 
ter of objects, the antiquities of Egypt 
justly boast of that constant tradition. 

Herodotus says, (Euterpe xxxv.) 
“ Concerning Egypt itself I shall speak 
more at large; it claims our admiration 
beyond all other countries : and the won- 
derful things which it exhibits demand a 
very copious description.” Hence we 
learn, that the opinion of this writer 
placed Egypt before India, Assyria, 
Persia, Babylonia, Pheenicia, and even 
Greece itself; though Herodotus was a 
Greek. In the brightest days of Rome, 
Germanicus lingered in Egypt to admire 
its antiquities; and in modern times, all 
who have visited that country, of what- 
ever nation, of whatever school of art, 
however habituated to admiration else- 
where, all have spoken of Egypt with 
astonishment. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that very imperfect notions 
were communicated by the accounts of 
modern travellers; and, till the plates of 
Norden appeared, the whole of their de- 
lineations was a mass of confusion. Dr. 
Pococke, though faithful as a describer, 
was unqualified as a delineator: and his 
drawings were re-drawn by Mr.Gravelot, 
or Mr. Wale, in London, after he had 
determined on publication. Those must 
have eyes very different from mine, who 
cancommend Mr, Dalton’s plates. Nor 
were our neighbours, the French, a whit 
better off; they had, indeed, certain 
coarse representations; hut accuracy 
was out of the question. 

A second cause of these imperfections 
is notorious in the numerous and well- 
known inconveniencies which accompa- 
nied all attempts at close inspection of 
the more conspicuous monuments of 
Egyptian art, which alone were suffered 
to be visited, and in the impossibility of 
research after more recondite, if not 
more elaborate instances of skill. Draw- 
ings, to be carefully executed, require a 
stay of some time in the same place, re- 
peated opportunities of reconsideration 
and revision, of taking correct measure- 









































































ments, and of following up observations 
made, to satisfactory conviction. But how 
could these advantages be realized bya 
traveller under the feeble protection of a 
feeble representative of despotism? under 
the perpetual surreidlonce of a Janissary, 
constantly anticipating the discovery of 
some hidden treasure ? under momentary 
expectation of a revolt among the Beys, 
to which his life might become no unac- 
ceptable sacrifice ? A man, who not only 
languishes under the exhaustion of na- 
tural powers, occasioned by a vertical 
sun, to which he has been exposed by 
the nature of his journey, and the want 
of necessary accommodations, but who 
feels his very existence at the mercy of 
barbarian caprice, has done much when 
he has seen, has done more when he has 
described, and has done the utmost if he 
has rudely sketched the most interesting 
object in the world. 

In whatever pravity of principle the 
invasion of Egypt by the French might 
originate, it has had the effect of render- 
ing that country accessible to the literati 
of Europe. It is possible, even, that in 
some particulars, we now have advan- 
tages over ordinary travellers in the 
comparatively early days of the father of 
history. For, although Herodotus, or 
other travellers of his time, might con- 
template some of these monuments ina 
more perfect state, yet many of them 
were as effectually overthrown by Cam- 
byses, not very long before, as they are 
now ; and those which had escaped the 
fury of that devastator, were the resort, 
in fact were the asylums of the remains 
of the priestly order; who, though for 
gain they would conduct a visitor round 
the externals of their sacra, yet would 
reserve the privacies, the adyta, for the 
initiated, solely ; but, what traveller staid 
long enough in Egypt to obtain initia- 
tion ?—only here and there one in many 
thousands. For instance, in reference 
to the temple at Ipsambul, where M. 
Belzoni found a number of statues de 
sited rather than placed, without po 0 
and merely for protection, it may be be- 
lieved, that whether these secra were 
brought here fur refuge, at the time of 
Cambyses’ inroad, or at any other time, 
earlier or later, they were secreted 
by priests, whose duty interested them 
in their conservation; insomuch, that 
Messrs. Belzoni and Beechey may be 
considered as the first wxinitiated per- 
sons (i. e of the laity) who had viol ted 
that sanetuary, not for many ages only, 
but since the day of its consecratiun. 


These gentlemen, therefore, saw more 
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than Herodotus could have been ad. 
mitted to see: he must have remained 
in the outer court, and must have heen 
contented with a description of what was 
contained in the sacred interior, the Holy 
of Holies : whereas, these recenf visitors, 
after they had once obtained access, 
roamed throughout the whole, at leisure, 
without opposition from custos or guar- 
dian, and enjoved all possible freedom 
of approach and inspection, of coutem- 
plation and observation. 

The same may be said on the newly 
discovered sepulchres of the kings at 
Thebes: it is probable, that had such 
an incursion as that of these English dis- 
coverers—of strangers not of the priestly 
order, not attendants on royalty, hap- 
pened in the days of the reigning family, 
the royal tombs would have been thought 
absolutely desecrated, perhaps inexpia- 
bly polluted: while the mere idea of 
making a model of these seclusions, of 
copying their figures, painting them in 
their colours, and composing a fac-sinile 
of the whole, would have excited conster- 
nation, if not horror, among those who, 
being official guardians of these magni- 
ficent palaces of the dead, were alone 
acquainted with the extent of their re- 
treats, their branches, their windings, 
and their terminations. 

If it be insisted that ancient travellers 
had the advantage of verbal information, 
that they might be instructed by those 
living oracles, the priests, it must be ad- 
mitted, that where this advantage was 
obtainable, it was inappreciable ; yet, as 
we know that deud silence was a part of 
the mysteries of Egvpt, it is more than 
possible that the difference is little other 
than nominal, as to the real information 
to be then obtained from living priests 
sworn to that dead silence, and the si- 
lence of death that now reigns not only 
in the sepulchres, but in the adyt«, and 
the more sacred recesses of the temples. 

It must be recollected, also, that tra- 
vellers were usually strangers to the 
Egyptian language ; they must, there- 
fore, have received their information 
through the medium of interpreters; 
and how far could such hirelings, occa- 
sionally illiterate perhaps, and vulgar, be 
depended on fur critical accuracy ?— 


Moreover, if, as the learned suspect, the — 


hieroglyphics were as unintelligible to 
the new race of priests after the ravages 
and destructions (the repeated ravages 
and destructions) by the Persian arms 
and power, as they are tu us, the doubt 
whether Greek or Roman antiquaries 


were objects of envy for the precision of 
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the extent of their acquaintance with 
the more recondite Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, may be thought far from unreason- 
able. aie , 
In fact, we know, as certainties, vari- 
ous articles, of which no hint appears in 
any ancient writer. For instance, not a 
word is to be found on those extremely 
curious astronomical representations, 
the Zodiacs, which adorn the ceilings of 
the temples, nor on the paintings which 
cover the silent and solemn repositories 
ofthe dead. The very monument just 
alluded to, the Royal Sepulchres, sur- 

ing all the efforts of art hitherto 
known, in its kind, by brilliancy of co- 
jours, and decorative sculptures, is re- 
ended by no historian, neither is any 
allusion to the wonderful alabaster so: os 
to be found in any naturalist. Was 
there the smallest suspicion derived 
from the ancients, on the Eyyptian cus 
tom of placing books, é e. rolls of manu- 
cript, in the mummy coffins, with the 
odes of the deceased? By this custom 
a nimber of M.SS., undoubtedly the 
most ancient in the world, have been 

rved to us, but who anticipated 
this, till accident realised the discovery ? 
| say nothing on the stvle of architec- 
tural decoration, on the immense masses 
of stone emploved, and the powers by 
which they were brought and placed ; 
nor on the forms, the taste, the embel- 
lishuients of furniture, of arms, of uten- 
sls} nor on the varieties and richness of 
the stuffs employed fur dresses, for dis- 
tinetion of ranks, and public purposes, 
although proofs sufficient of a high state 
ofcultivation among the people where 
they are found. 

These may be thought to be, and in- 
deed they properly are; the subjects of 
graphic representation, rather than of 

orical description ; but in what au- 
thor, Greek or Latin, shall we find cor- 
ustrations of the manners, the arts, 

the instruments, the private life of this 
people, of what formed the civil condi- 
tionof the Egyptian community ? For 
atwe are acquainted with on these 
8 we are indebted to the cata- 
which have preserved represen- 
on them, and to moderns who 
ave published those representations. 
a rewe laud Denon; while to Mr. 
te is due the acknowledgment of 
irst communicated those curious 
which instruct us, at a glance, 
what ancient writers had left us igno- 
® that the harps of Egypt had a great 
er of strings, were constructed 
perable skill and care, were 
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adorned with the richest ornaments, and 
were equal in magnitude to any in use 
among ourselves, or elsewhere. ‘These 
instances teach us inore, in respect to the 
state of the art of music in that country, 
and at that time, than all the accounts 
which can be collected from ancient writ- 
ers, of every description. 

The inferences naturally flowing from 
these observations, demand at least a 
passing exemplification: fur certainly, 


‘the refined and accurate forms of domes- 


tic utensils, imply a long course of gene- 
rations, not to say of ages, emploved in 
the study and practice of principles pre- 
viously necessary to such effect. The 
form of a vase of pottery may be clumsy 
or elegant: but, unquestionably ele- 
giunce is subsequent to clumsiness ; it is 
the result of gradual refinement, of 
progressive correctness of contour and 
proportion, till the eye of taste became 
satished with what it had obtained. In 
like manner, the variety of stuffs, the 
embroieries, the ornaments they exhi- 
bit, im»ly not only the perfection of the 
art of weaving, but of all those arts 
which con:ribute to the production and 
application of such ornaments, even the 
most trivial of them. The Egyptians 
must have practised and~ known. the 
whole art and mystery of gold-beating, 
and gold wire-drawing, or they never 
could have obtained gold thread: they 
must have known how to obtain precious 
stones, and by what means to polish, to 
cut, and to set them, or they never could 
have formed them into ornaments, as 
we are sure they did, ‘They also com- 

osed artificial stones; they perfectly 
imitated the topaz and the emerald, of 
which latter thev possessed the mines of 
the_natural- production: they employed 
ultramarine blue; but this is not to be 
obtained without gre:.t art and labour, 
being a product from the lapis lazuli ; 
they also possessed the fine clay for mak- 
ing china; they knew how to form glass, 
and to cut it into ornaments, and to gild 
it. What Athenzus and Martial have 
said, is confirmed by recent discoveries. 
In the city of Thebes have been found 
glass beads of all colours, and some em- 
bellished with a coat of pure gold. ‘The 
females ornamented their hair with long 
pins, as did the ladies of Rome, and 
those of Athens; and some locks of na- 
tural hair have escaped the ravages of 
time, and are still preserved; they are 
supposed to have been consecrations. 
Skins aleo have. been found, laboriously 
and skilfully prepared, and dyed with a 
beautiful red; further adorned also with 
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hireoglyphical figures, not properly in 
raised work, but rather in depressed 
work, like the effect of that kind of 
stamping which is used on paper, notes, 
&e. Shoes also have been found, very 
elegantly plaited, of palm leaves, and 
(perhaps) such were worn, as extremely 
ornamental, by the priests and priestess- 
es, in their sacred processions. A mul- 
titude of amulets have been found, 
formed of enamel, of paste overlaid with 
a coat of metal, or of plain baked earth. 
Some of these were cast in moulds; and 
specimens of such moulds have been found, 
made of stone ; proof beyond dispute of 
whulesale dealings, and extensive de- 
mand for these commodities. The Egyp- 
tians also had moulds engraved in hollow 
characters or marks, by means of which 
they stamped a kind of inscriptions on 
their bricks ; as did the builders of Ba- 
bylon, and (I believe) those of Nineveh. 

The soil into which the catacombs are 
cut, is essentially conservative; the air 
being never changed, is constantly of the 
same temperature, and that temperature 
is very high and dry: it is not subject to 
any of those variations in humidity 
which affect the external air, and that 
which forms the general atmosphere of 
the country, wherever the influence of 
the Nile extends. The employment of 
bitumen in the process of embalming, 
afforded another means of security to 
those subjects, however fragile, which 
were involved init. Insomuch, thatin the 
vases containing embalmed matters, de- 
on perhaps four thousand years ago, 

ave been found specimens of ancient 
wheat, the same as now grows in the 
country, with loaves of bread, made of 
the same wheat, and consecrated cakes 
offered, no doubt, to the deities, (per- 
haps the gods of the manes) and even 
consecrated eggs, still retaining their 
form and character. 

The dryness of the catacombs has, no 
doubt, essentially contributed to the pre- 
servation of the mummy chests, with 
their contents, and their paintings and 
colours, and to the wonderfully pertect 
condition of the papyrus, on which the 
writing is inscribed, and of the ink em- 
ployed by the writers. That pigment at 
this day presents a perfect black, but is 
exceeded, as to its singularity and curio- 
sity, by the white, which still retains its 
original splendor and beauty, although 
it has been removed from its conserva- 
tive abode, and exposed to the action of 
the air of northern climates, for many 
years twenty and more. Every 

i in the art of drawing knows, 
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by mortifying experience, that nothing 
like this durability can be affirmed of the 
best modern whites. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for the arts, that the work. 
men in the baths of Titus, at Rome, had 
left behind them some pots of colours 
they had been using, in their natural 
state; and it was no less fortunate, that 
Sir Humphrey Davy, when at Rome, 
analysed these culuurs taken from the 
pots, as well as those taken from the 
paintings on the walls, and has described 
their origin and composition, for the be- 
nefit of the arts; but if it be true, as 
report affirms, that parcels of colours, 
and cakes of colours, in boxes, sealed 
with the most ancient hieroglyphics, 
have been found in the subterranean de- 
posities of the city of Thebes, it atfords 
the most flattering prospects of the reco- 
very of these indestructible colours. 
Whatever be their nature, and come they 
from where they may, we shall obtain 
them by our spirit of adventure and our 
commerce. 

Whoever has the smallest acquaintance 
with Egyptian antiquities, is aware of 
the great number of pastes, enamels, 
agates, cornelians, gems, or buttons of 
lapis, porphyry, penatite, &c. on which 
are insculpted the scarabeus (or beetle), 
with various hieroglyphics (mottoes, per- 
haps) under or between his feet. Re- 
cent discoveries have brought to light 
seals in the form of rings, in which these 
very subjects are manifestly the device; 
so that, instead of regarding them as 
amulets, which has hitherto been custo- 
mary, we must change our opinion, and 
restore them to their proper use. Flow 
far the inscriptions they contain might 
furnish hints for our instruction, can 
only be submitted in this place. We 
might proceed to enumerate, among 
objects not undeserving attention, spiu- 
dles made of hard Acacia wood, of the 
same shape as those painted in the cata- 
combs; also baskets formed of the leaves 
of the doum palm-tree, skilfully inter- 
laced and stained. These are exactly 
like those which continue to be broug!it 
by the present Jellabys for sale, to the 
towns of the Thebais. We might adi, 
impressions of hieroglyphics in lead ; and 
cylinders, resembling those found in Be 
bylon and Nineveh: but whether the 
originals, or imitations, of those found! 
the more eastern cities, is questionable: 
for, whatever antiquity may be attributed 
to the arts and the policy of Egypt, Be 


_bylon and Nineveh may successfully 


claim priority. Leaving that consider 
ation, it is clear, that these cylinders r¢ 
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covered with hieroglyphics, as those of 
tamia are Sraral with charac- 
ters; and there is a possibility—antiqua- 
ries must be allowed, Mr. Editor, some- 
times to catch at straws—that these may 
mutually illustrate each other. 
Pardon me, if I suggest another possi- 
bility also ; for the progress of discovery 
. continues. Perhaps what we already 
may bear but a moderate propor- 
tion of importance and interest to what 
eventually may be brought to light; for 
the Arabs who reside in the neighbour- 
hood of the under-ground burying- 
, having found them a mine of 
‘| wealth, engage with great avidity in dig- 
' gings and additional researches after an- 
tiquities. Stimulated by the expectation 
F of profit, they rival each other in remov- 
ing the mountains of sand which close 
up the entrances to various buildings, or 
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- excavated galleries. ‘They practice a kind 
in of sounding, with sucl: instruments as 
ir they can obtain, by which they detect 
the existence of structures below the sur- 
Ce face, and from these they bring multi- 
of tudes of vases, scraps of papyrus, larger 
ls, or smaller, antiquities of various descrip- 
of tions, and mummy chests, adorned with 
ch paintings. What is somewhat extraor- 
), dinary, these rude hordes have learned to 
r- distinguish the most curious articles ; 
e- and have made sufficient progress in the 
ht antiquarian science to distinguish what is 
se raré or unique, or an absolute novelty, 
e: from what is ordinary and common. The 
as Arabs of Gournow are exemplary in- 
0- stances of this tact and traffic. 
nd Ancient measures of extent, of level- 
Ww ling and surveying, such as cords for 
‘ht laying out grounds, and measuring in- 
an struments of sycamore wood, having been 
Ve found; and as these wooden articles have 


ng survived the lapse of time, the sanguine 
ne indulge themselves in hopes that even mu- 
he seal instruments, made of incorruptible 
ta- wood, may yet revisit the day-light of the 
ves upper world. The woods found in the 
er- catacombs hitherto, are those of the fig- 
tly tree, the sycamore, and the acacia, of 
lit J that species which grows on the borders 
the of the Nile: they are rather hardened 
dd, than corrupted or pulverized by the pro- 
and gress of forty centuries. 

Ba- The extent of Egyptian labours be- 
the better known, in proportion as 
din rous travellers extend their 
- ; A nr Syenna and the 
ite » wataracts were the ne plus ultra 
Ba- fexertion : now, the banks of the Nile, 







ully » the southward, the second Cata- 
- * and beyond them, are familiar. 
a & 


n thinks, - that the southern 
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specimens of art are the more beautiful ; 
and that the population and arts ad- 
vanced northwards with the current of 
the Nile. This, also, was the opinion of 
Herodotus. We know, on Mr. Salt's au- 
thority, that obelisks are still standing in 
Ethiopia: but it would be difficult to 
prove that Ethiopia furnished Egypt with 
the arts. We should never Jose sight of 
the commerce carried on with India, from 
the earliest times, and of the Egyptian 
ports to which that commerce was di- 
rected. By the same route colonists 
might arrive, and with them ceremonies 
and observances, civil and religious. That 
these were modified by the lvididiie or 
disadvantages, the powers and the opi- 
nions of Egypt, may readily be allowed ; 
but after all, whether the manners and 
worship, the prepossessions and the su- 
perstitions of Egypt, originating in that 
country, strictly speaking, is a question 
not to be answered without extensive 
enquiry, the most solicitous attention in 
combining of facts, and the happiest 
talent in adjusting of theory, not as an 
emanation of imagination, but as a con- 
centration of evidence. 

Events having given to Europeans con- 
siderable facilities in travelling through- 
out Egypt, individuals of all countries 
are at this moment availing themselves 
of the opportunity. Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, Italians, acknowledge 
without restraint the emulation by which 
they are actuated. No personal incon- 
venience deters them; they are seen 
encamped on the bare earth, braving all 
the vexations of fixed and unfixed hills 
of sand, and their repeated fallings in, 
passing whole nights and days in direct- 
ing labourers, and expending considerable 
sums in paying the natives, whe now 
almost expect employment from every 
stranger who gratifies his curiosity by 
visiting their country. The persuasion 
is so strong that the soil contains im- 
mense treasures of antiquities, that it 
has been found necessary, in some in- 
stances, to divide the surface among 
competitors, and to let each stand to his 
fortune, to his luck, or to his presenti- 
ment, be the produce of his portion what 
it may. 

This also furnishes materials for 
letters; and every instance of favour 
from the blind goddess is reported 
to friends at home ; and finds its way 
into the journals, for the edification of 
the public. I have, therefore, thought 
that your journal, now connected with 
one which I have been in the habit of 
supporting from its first appearance, 
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should not be deficient or behind in its 
accounts of these labours of the learned, 
now becoming so general and popular. 
Perhaps this communication ought not 
to cluse without some hint at the interest 
taken by our own countrymen especially, 
and the share they may claim in pro- 
moting and effecting this branch of dis- 
covery; but that, as demanding a greater 
space than your pages can allow at pre- 
sent, must be postponed ; perhaps the 
subject may be resumed, should the 
present article be found acceptable. 
I am Sir, Yours, &c. 
AN OLD PANORAMIST. 
August 4, 1819. 





ANECDOTES, COLLECTED BY THE LATE 
ABBE MORELLET. 

THE Abbé Morellet, who died at 
Paris, aged 92, at the beginning of this 
year, had acquired great reputation by 
his writings and by his connection with 
the most celebrated men of the 18th cen- 
tury. He had been also member of the 
French Academy ever since 1785. The 
present King restored him the pension 
which he had enjoyed under the reign of 
Louis XVI. The origin of this pension 
is remarkable. ‘The Marquis of Lans- 
downe having signed, in 1783, the peace 
between England and France, asked, 
and obtained a pension for the Abbé 
Morellet; his lordship grounded his 
request on the circumstance that the 
French writer had, as he said, /iberalised 
his ideas, that is to say, contributed to 
fix in his mind the principles which might 
mvre closely connect the two nations, 
for the happiness of both. Among the 
unpublished works of the Abbé Mo- 
rellet, there is a collection of anecdotes 
and thoughts which he had gathered in 
society, or in the course of his reading. 
The following anecdotes are taken frum 
his collection: — 

Diderot, conversing with the Empress 
of Russia on the means of civilising the 
Russians, said, that property was one 
of the charac-eristice of civilization, and 
that it would be necessary to accustom to 
it the moustiks, (domestic slaves). “ Ah !" 
said the Empress, “ their soul is but a 
lodger ; how could you require it to 
take care of the house?" 

The Marshal de Beauveau relates, 
that some persons were conversing in 
his presence of the negligence shewn in 
military hospitals, in ascertaining whe- 
ther the patient is really dead; so that 
it often happened that people were 
buried alive. An old lieutenant-colo- 
pel said, “ General, I assure you this 
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is a great exaggeration; I have see, 
these things close at hand, and I cay 
answer fur it, that the greater part of 
those who are buried, are certainly 
dead.” 

A commander of Sillery lying at the 
point -of death, heard two of his friends 
dispute on the merit of some Wines ; he 
raised his feeble vuice, saying, ‘ Gentle. 
men, | suspeud my agonies, to tell you 
that Sillery wine is infinitely more de. 
licate.”’ 

Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne, had it nearly in his power 
to re-enter the ministry, by making some 
advances to the King and to a party, 
I was at this time with him at Bowood, 
One morning at breakfast, his little child 
asked him fur acake. My lord desired 
him to say ‘if you please ;” the child 
would not do sv. His father gave him 
the cake, and looking at me, said, “ Nor 
I neither; I will not say i/ you please.” 

Franklin relates, that when he wasa 
printer at Philadelphia, one of his people, 
an excellent workman, never came to 
work till Wednesday. ‘ Francis, * said 
Franklin to him one day, “ surely you 
de not think of the future? If you 
would work more diligently, you might 
lay up something agginst old age.” The 
workman answered, ‘* f have made my 
calculation: I have an uncle, a druggis, 
in Cheapside, who has just set up in 
business with the resolution to work for 
twenty years, till he has saved 4000). 
after which he intends to live like a gen- 
tleman. He thinks to make himself 
wholesale gentleman; I will be one by 
retail; I had rather be so, and do n0- 
thing for half the week during twenty 
years, than be so the whole week twenty 
years hence.” : 

Buonaparte when master of Madrid, 
at the end of 1808, demanded from all 
the corporations, communities, mg! 
trates, &c. an oath of allegiance, up! 
the Holy Sacrament. A Spaniard cot- 
versing with Cardinal Maury on the 
subject, the Cardinal said to him, ‘‘ A), 
he has taken you by your weak side, !t 
will not be pussible for you to retract!” 
“Oh!” replied the Spaniard in a hil 
whisper, “the wafer was not cul 
secrated.” 

Franklin being present at the meet" 
of some literary society, where at) 
pieces were read, and not well under 
standing the French when declaim 
but wishing to appear polite, resulved 


he should see a lady 


ceonue w 
his acquaintance, Mad. de Boufllers, ¢& 
press satisfaction. After the readilf 
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was over, his little boy said to him, “ but 
papa, you always applauded, and 
fe than any body else, when they were 
praising you.’ The good man laughed, 
and explained the matter. ; 
Theophile, a French poet, dedicated 
a book to James the First, king of 
England, .hoping by these means to 
obtain an audience with that monarch. 
Being, however, disappointed in his 
expectations, he consoled himself with 
the following epigram :— 
Si Jaques roi de grand savoir 
N’a pas trouvé bon de me voir, 
En voici Ja cause infaillible ; 
C’est que ravi de mon écrit, 
li crit, que j’étois tout esprit, 
Et par consequent invisible. 





ASTATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE; WITH OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THAT 
EXTENSIVE SETTLEMENT. 


WHETHER the ancients had any 
knowledge of the southern extremity of 
Africa isa doubtful point: but the first 
European navigator who had the honour 
of doubling that promontory was Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, an officer in the service 
of John the Second,:king of Portugal. 
He or pane to 24 degrees south, one 
| and twenty leagues beyond the 
tack of former navigators, and then 
itretching boldly out to sea, never ap- 

the coast again till he was 40 

to the eastward of the Cape, 

which he had passed without seeing it. 
He then advanced as far as the river del 
upwards of six degrees to the 
tastward of the Agulhas, which is the 
mostsouthern point of that vast conti- 
uent, and near a degree beyond the Cape 
tG0od Hope. The occasion of his re- 
fra is unknown, but five and twenty 
gues.short of the above river he 
ted & cross on an islet or rock, which 
' Dears the name of De la Cruz, in 
ay of Algoa, or Del Agoa, so called 
Hits having furnished a supply of 
water, The grand promontory which 
Diag saw on his return he named Cabo 
rmentoso, fromthe tremendous storms 
mchhe had to encounter in his pas- 
se; but this appellation was afterwards 
aged by his sovereign to that of Bona 

» or Cape of Good Hope, as 
of the prospect which the 
rery held out of a sure path to In- 
*hat path, however, was not ex- 
a MK ten years afterwards, when 
@ Diaz served with his brother 
mat great commander Vasco De 
eo touched at the Cape, but 
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without making any settlement there. 
Next to De Gama was the Portugueze 
adiniral Rio d'lnfanté,who strongly urged 
his government to establish a colony on 
the southern coast of Africa, fixed upon 
ariver for that purpose, to which was 
given his own name, but now called the 
Great Fish River. Some other attempts 
were made by different voyagers belong- 
ing to the same nation to colonize the 
Cape, but none of them proved success- 
ful, for the want of sufficient energy and 
management. In 1620, the commanders 
of two English ships in the East India 
trade, took formal possession of Saldanha 
Bay, under the authority of the company 
and the crown, but no farther notice was 
taken of the Cape till the year 1650, 
when the Dutch East India Company 
sent out Von Riebeck to form a settle- 
ment there. That commercial body, 
however, never made any efforts to 
extend the colony, or to improve the 
local advantages which they possessed, 
confining all their care to the Cape 
itself as a port for the refreshment of 
their ships. ‘Thus limited in their ideas, 
and fearful, perhaps, that a more flou- 
rishing colony would require an expen- 
sive military establishment, they threw 
every obstacle in the way of new settlers, 
allowed no trade to be carried on but 
what passed through their own servants, 
and made the Cape entirely dependent 
upon the government of Batavia. The 
wretched and jealous policy of the Dutch 
was strikingly displayed in the law which 
they passed, that the nearest distance 
from house to house in the interior, 
should be three miles, thereby keeping 
the settlers apart from each other, and 
preventing as'much as in them lay a 
thriving population. Thus, a country 
abundant in natural riches, and the 
means of subsistence, was neglected, the 
colonists became unsocial in their man- 
ners, and the natives either retired as 
they advanced, or if any of them re- 
mained it was only to be reduced to a 
miserable state of slavery, under the 
usurpers of their natal soil. Another 
proof of the selfishness, or sluggish in- 
difference of the Dutch government is 
the fact, that no geographical survey of 
the Cape was ever made till the country 
fell into the hands of the English, when 
a map was constructed by the order of 
Lord Macartney. From this survey it 
appeared that the extent and dimensions 
of the territory, composing the colony 
of the Cape, formed a parallelogram of 
550 miles in length, and 233 in breadth, 
comprehending nn area of 128,150 
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square miles. This great space of ground, 
excluding the population of Cape ‘Town, 
was peopled by about 15,000 white inha- 
bitants, so that each individual might be 
said to possess eight and a half square 
miles of ground. The whole territory 
is divided intu four districts, viz.; that of 
the Cape ; of Stellenbosch and Draken- 
stein: of Zwellendam, and of Graaf 
Revnet. 

The Cape district is chieily composed 
of the mountainous part which gives a 
general name to the whole peninsula. 
The Table Mountain, with the Devil's 
Hill on the east, and the Lion’s Head on 
the west, forms the northern extremity 
af this peninsula, being in length from 
north to south about thirty-six, and in 
breadth eight miles, connected with the 
continent by a low flat isthinus. 

False Bay and Table Bay, one wash- 
ing the southern and the other the nor- 
thern shore of this isthmus, are the usual 
places of resort for shipping. This last 
affords secure shelter in the pleasant 
season, that is, from September till May, 
when the south-east winds prevail, while 
‘Simon's Bay, on the western shore of 
False Bay, is safest for the rest of the 
year, when the northerly and north- 
westerly winds are strongest. The lati- 
tude of Table Bay is 33° 55’S.: long. 
18° 30’ E. Of Simon's Bay the latitude 
is 34° 9’ S. and longitude 18° 32’ E. 

Cape Town is situated at the head of 
Table Bay, on a declivity, and consists 
of about eleven hundred houses, regu- 
larly built, and disposed into straight 
and parallel streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles. Three or four 
Squares give the town an open and airy 
appearance. In one is held the public 
market, another is resorted to-by the 
peasants from the country with their 
waggons; and the third serves as a pa- 
rade for the troops. The inhabitants 
are about sixteen thousand, of whom 
six thousand are whites, and a mixture 
between Europeans and Africans, and 
the rest blacks. The vegetable produce 
of the Cape peninsula consists of grapes, 
with all the European and many of the 
tropical fruits, esculents of every descrip- 
tion, and barley for the use of ‘horses. 
In other parts ef this district, however, 
wheat is raised, and besides supplying the 
market with grapes and raisins, about 
seven hundred pipes of wine are made 
every year. Of these, near one hundred 
Pipes consist of a sweet, luscious wine, 
called Constantia, the produce of two 
farms lying near the mountains. . The 
grape is the muscadel, and though the rich 
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quality of the wine isin part Owing to the 
situation, there can be little doubt by 
that an article equally good, might, wit) 
proper care, be made in other quarters, 
The vineyards, gardens, and fruiteries, 
are divided into small squares, and jp. 
closed by cut hedges of oaks, quince 
trees, or myrtles, as a security from the 
south-east winds, but the grain is raised 
on open grounds. 

The natural productions of the Cape 
Peninsula are, perhaps, more numerous 
and beautiful than in any spot of the 
same magnitude in the known world, 
Few countries, indeed, can boast so great 
a variety of bulbous-rooted plants ; and 
at the end of the rainy reason, the plains 
at the foot of the Table Mountain, and 
onthe west shore of Table Bay, exhibit 
arich appearance of flowers of all co- 
lours, while the sides of the hills ar 
finely scented with the family of vera. 
niuims, in all their different species. The 
frutescent, or shrubby plants, growing in 
wild luxuriance, furnish an endless va- 
riety fur the labours of the botanist, 
who never fails to discover some species 
that have escaped the researches of for- 
mer naturalists. 

The peninsula of the Cape, however, 
is not equally favourable to the enquiries 
of the zoologist. The kloofs or clefts of 
the mountains still give shelter to wolves 
and hyenas, particularly the former, 
some of which venture at night into the 
town, whither they are drawn by tie 
offal from the slaughter-houses. All 
the mountains abound with a dusky co- 
loured animal about the size of a rabbit, 
called here the das, but deseribed by 
Linneus under the name of Hy:ar Co 
pensis, and by Pennant the Cape Cary. 
It is edible, but of an indifferent flavour. 
A species of antelope, called the Gries 
bok, or Grizzled Deer, frequenis the 
thickets, and does considerable injury 
to the young shvots of the vine: and 
another species, named the Duiker, of 
Diver, from its manner of plunging and 
hiding itself among the bushe-, my be 
met with in the isthmus. But the Steit- 
bok, formerly the most numerous of the 
antelope tribe, is now driven from this 
part of Africa into the interior. The 
horses of the Cape are mostly of Jaa 
origin, or imported from South Americ’ 
which last, called the black Spaniards 
are deemed most serviceable. Heat! 
waggons, however, are all drawn Y 
oxen, which animals are remarkable ' 
their strength and docility. 

Round Table Mountain hover e¢!¢s 
vultures, kites and crows»which birds? 
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y make up for the depredations they 
commit, by clearing the roads of nui- 
cances. Wild fow! is plentiful in the 
: winter season, and all the bays and coast 
: abound with excelleut fish, as perch of 

various kinds, soles, mackarel, and others 
| unknown in Europe. Crabs, muscles, 
and oysters, the last equal to our own, 
are also numerous. In the winter whales 
come often into the bays, and are taken 


with ease. ‘They are in general from 
; fifty to sixty feet in length, and yield 


' each about six or ten tons of oil. 
[Insects abound in such variety all over 


{ the country as to furnish an inexhausti- 
ble supply for the inquiries of the ento- 
$ mologist. A species of locust about the 
i Cape proves very injurious to the gar- 
: dens, and a minute kind of sand-fly is 
‘ extremely troublesome to passengers; 
but it is remarkable that the musquitos 
4 are much less offensive here than on 
¢ the opposite continent of America, and 
u in the West Indies. Scorpions, scolo- 
‘ pendras, and large black spiders, are 
t noxious, and almost all of the serpent 
. tribe are Venomous. 

The most striking object at the Cape 


is Table Mountain, the north front of 
which, facing the town, presents to the 
¥ eyea horizuntal line of about two miles 
in length. ‘This stupendous mass of 
. rock appears as if it were supported by 


~ several buttresses rising from the plain, 
“ and inclining towards the face of the 
r mountain about half way up from its 


BB base, thus giving it the semblance of a 
“ riined fortress. These walls are 3582 
1“ feet above the level of the bay, but the 


" east side, which runs off at right angles 
“s to the front, is considerably higher The 
Li west side, along the sea-shore, is rent 
“B® into hollows, and worn away into pyra- 
ie midal masses. ‘I'o the southward ‘the 
< mountain descends in terraces, of which 
ad lowest communicates with the chain 


eo that extends the whole length of the 
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Head, make with the Table but one 
mountain ; for though the summits have 
ween Separated, they unite at a consider- 
ible elevation from the plain. “The De- 
8 Mountain, the height of which is 
2 feet, is broken into irregular 

tS; but the upper part of the Lion’s 

» 2160 feet in elevation, resembles 


ne like that of St. Paul's, placed on 


if ‘orgs 
a # conical hill. There are no ap- 
ances of volcanic origin in any part 
Jes ‘mountain, nor have any fossilized 
sof = been ‘found imbedded on its 


ing cam be more sublime 
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peninsula, The two wings of the front, - 
namely, the Devil's Hill, and the Lion's: 


than the prospect from the summit of 
the Table, all the objects on the plain, 
and in the bay below, being dwindled 
into mere specks and lines, 

The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. 

Here grows, among a variety of hand- 
some shrubs, the cev@a mucronata, an 
elegant fructescent plant peculiar to the 
mountain, and a species of heath called 
the Physodes, the flowers of which are 
white and glutinous. The air on the 
summit in the winter and the shade is 
generally about fifteen degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s scale lower than in the town: 
but in summer the difference is still 
greater, particularly when the fleecy 
cloud, called the “ Table Cloth,” appears 
on the mountain, and gives a sure indi- 
cation of an approaching storm. 

At the Cape they divide the year into 
two periods, called the good and bad 
monsoon; but as these are neither re- 
gular nor of any determinate duration, 
it is more advisable to adopt the quadrt- 
partite division. ‘The spring, from the 
beginning of September to the end of 
November, is the pleasantest season : 
the summer, from December to March, 
is the hottest; the autumn, from thence 
to June, is variable weather, though ge- 
nerally very agreeable ; and the winter, 
from June to September, is stormy, 
rainy, and cold. ‘The two most violent 
winds are the north-west and south- 
east ; the first being prevalent from the 
end of May till the end of August, and 
sometimes through the whole of Sep- 
tember ; the other predominates for the 
rest of the year, and when the cloud 
shews itself on the mountain it blows 
in squalls with great fury. During one 


‘ofthese storms, at night, the heavenly 


bodies have a strange appearance, the 
stars being magnified, and the moon 
seeming to have a vibratory motion. 
The approach of winter is observed by 
the south-east winds becoming less fre- 
quent and violent, and the weather being 
more clear; dews also begin to fall hea- 
vily, and fogs hang in the morning 
about the hills. When the tempests 
cease the distant mountains and the 
Table itself appear covered with snow. 
At these times the thermometer about 
sunrise is at 40°, rising in the course 
of the day to 70°, but the general stand- 
ard may be reckoned from 50 to 60° dur- 
ing theseason. In the middle of sum- 
mer it varies from 70° to 90°; but the 
average is 83°; though it has been known 
to exceed 100° at Cape Town. The heat 
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of summer, however, is seldom oppres- 
sive; the mornings are sometimes sultry, 
but the evenings are always cool. ‘The 
south east breeze usually begins about 
noon, and dies away towards night. 
From November to April, there is sel- 
dom any rain; and it has been remarked 
that, notwithstanding the violence of 
the tempests which occasionally arise, 
there is less thunder and lightning at 
the Cape than in any other part, except 
St. Helena. 

Such, indeed, is the happiness of this 
climate, that scarcely any fatal disease 
occurs here except what proceeds from 
the irregular habits of the people, who 
by their indolence and intemperance 
bring on consumptions, dropsies, gout, 
and liver complaints. Timber of all 
kinds for building and fuel, is very scarce 
and expensive at the Cape, owing to the 
negligence of the Dutch residents, as the 
country beyond this district is well- 
wooded, and even here, the oak, the 
white poplar, and the stone pine are 
found to thrive sufficiently te encourage 
cultivation. Veins of coal, however, 
have been discovered in the isthmus, and 
no doubt can be entertained but that iron 
also may be found to answer the ex- 
pense of digging for both these valuable 
articles. 

The district of Stel/enbosch and Dra- 
kenstein, includes the country from Cape 
L’Aguillas, the southernmost point of 
Africa, to the river Koussie, the norther- 
most boundary of the colony, being a line 
of 380 miles in length, and the breadth 
150 miles, comprehending an area of 
55,000 square miles; in all which 

wete only 1200 families under the 
old government. Part of this territory, 
indeed, consists of naked mountains and 
arid plains , but the remainder is afruitful 
soil, and stretching along the feet of the 
great chain of mountains from False Bay, 
to the mouth of the Olifant's River. 

The drosdy of Stellenbosch, the re- 
sidence of the landrost, or superin- 
tendant of this district, is a very hand- 
some village, consisting of about seventy 
houses, with offices and gardens, laid out 
into several streets, or open 8, 
planted with oaks, many o which are 
of considerable size. In the village is 
a _ and neat church, to which is an- 
nexed a parso house, en and 
vineyard. The ele an a salary 
from government of one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year; so that his situa- 
tion is extremely desirable in a place 
free from taxes and a country abundant 
with every necessary of life, .The es- 





tablishment of the landrost is still mor 
sumptuous, his salary and emoluments 
being equal to fifteen hundred a year, 
There are eight estates round this yjl. 
lage, which produce wine, brandy, fruit, 
butter, poultry, and a variety of articles 
for the Cape market, and the supply of 
shipping in Simon's Bay. They yield 
also a small quantity of corn; but this 
is an article little cultivated near the 
Cape, for the African peasants or boors, 
are wretched agriculturists, and so 
obstinate that though an experienced 
English farmer who settled among them 
proved by the exuberance of his crops 
what could be done by labour, his neigh. 
bours only laughed at his experiments 
and advice. 
In this district, at a place called Ba. 
vian’s Kloof, is a small settlement of 
Moravians or Unitas Fratrum, the good 
effects of whose pious Jabours afford as 
striking acontrast to the Dutch system 
of colonization as the mildness of Chris- 
tianity itself does to the ferocity of Pa- 
ganism. Since the transfer of the Cape 
to the English, the progress of these 
enlightened missionaries has been such, 
that a new settlement has been formed, 
by them under the auspices of our govern- 
ment. Not far from Bavian's Kloof, isa 
chalybeate spring, chiefly recommended 
in rheumatic complaints and debilitated 
constitutions. The adjacent district of 
Drakenstein is very fertile, well watered, 
and contains many substantial farms. 
The Fransche Hoeck, or French Corner, 
situated in the valley, takes its name 
from the refugees, who sought an asy- 
lum in this distant part of the earth 
after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. To these people the Cape is 
indebted for the introduction of the vine, 
which has already proved highly advan- 
tageous, and promises to be stil] more 
when properly managed. On an acre of 
ground may be planted five thousand 
stocks, every thousand of which vill 
yield a leaguer or pipe of one hundred 
and fifty four gallons. Of the rich sweet 
wines, the colony produces a great ‘% 
riety, and it is remarkable that the 
museadel grape gives a different flavoured 
liquor inevery estate where it is planted. 
Some good brandy is also made hert, 
and the raisins are so excellent and 
reasonable as to leave no doubt of the't 
becoming a considerable article of com- 
merce, together with the olive and the 
mond, beth of which are of a pm 
qnality. The sugar-cane grows here 
vigorously: but it has hitherto bee 
entirely neglected. 
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The district of Zerellendum_ runs 
the coast between the Breede 
River on the west, and Camtoos River 
on the east, running northerly to 
the Black Mountains. Its length is 
about 380, and the breadth 60 miles, 
giving an area of 19,200 square miles, 
vecupied by no more than 480 families. 
The principal village consists of about 
thirty houses, irregularly dispersed over 
a fertile valley, through which flows a 
fine stream of water. 

{n this district Mossel Bay opens to 
the south east, the western point called 
Cape St. Blaize, being in latitude 34° 10’ 
§,, longitude 22° 18’ E., and the distance 
from the Cape about 240 miles. When 
the winds blow from S.S. W., W., and 
round to E. N. E., this bay affords safe 
anchorage for ships: here is a magazine 
forthe reception of grain, the price of 
which article at this place is about 
twenty-two rix dollars the load of thirty- 
one Winchester bushels. The bay 
abounds with fish of various kinds, oys- 
ters of an excellent quality, and muscles 
ofalarge size, but strong flavour. Great 
quantities of the common aloe grow 
upon the plains that surround the bay; 
the inspissated juice of which was once 
an article of considerable trade, but it 
is now neglected. The next division to 
Mossel Bay is the Autiniequas Land, 
extending as far as the Kayman or Cro- 
codile’s River; the mountains here are 
covered with forests, and the land affords 
sustenance to immense herds of cattle, 
besides yielding a great quantity of corn. 
Plettenberg’s Bay begins at the Kay- 
man’s River, and continues to the in- 
accessible forests of Sitsikamma. This 
tract is exceedingly beautiful, and within 
seven miles of the bay are large timber 
trees, well calculated for building, and 
extremely cheap. In the forests a creep- 
ing plant grows in great plenty, the in- 
terior bark of which, is a good sub- 


stitute for hemp. The iron ores near 


of the mountains might be 


vorked by clearing the wood, of which 


8 an inexhaustible supply, and 


thould a settlement be fixed here, a con- 
tiderable trade may be carried on along 
the coast all the way to the Cape. 









Olifant’s or Elephant’s River, runs 


at the foot of the second chain of Black 
Mountains to the westward, and falls 
ito the Gauritz. The soil near it is 


inous, and the vegetation 
= e inhabitants cultivate 
Nine for home consumption, and 
ardent spirits from peaches and 
> but the articles carried by them 





to the Cape market are chiefly batter 
and soap. A great quantity of gum- 
arabic may be obtained here from the 
mimosa karroo, the bark of which tree iz 
superior to that of oak for tanning 
leather. ‘The wild animals here are 
antelopes, hares, leopards, and tyger- 
cats: while in the forests beyond, are 
found the elephant, buffalo, and rhino- 
ceros. 

The district of Graaf Reynet extends 
to the eastern limits of the colony, five 
hundred miles from Cape Town. The 
Great Fish River, the Tarka, the Bam- 
bosberg, and the Zuureberg, divide it 
from the Kaffers on the east; the Cam- 
toos River, the Gamka, or Lion’s River, 
and Nieuveld Mountains from Zwellen- 
dam and Stellenbosch districts on the 
west ; Plettenberg Landmark, the Great 
Table Mountain, and the Karreeberg 
from the Bosjesman Hottentots on the 
north, and it is terminated on the south 
by the seacoast. The mean length and 
breadth of the district may be about 250 
by 160 miles, forming an area of 40,000 
square miles, which is peopled by about 
700 families. The inhabitants are en- 
tirely graziers, and almost, if not alto- 
gether, as great savages as the Bosjesman 
Hottentots, with whom they are per- 
petually at war, as they also are with 
the Kaffers. Here the Springbok abounds 
to such a degree, that fifteen thousand 
are sometimes found assembled in one 
herd. Here also are zebras, lions, and 
buffaloes. Between the two last some- 
times, fierce combats take place, in which 
the lion never fails to be the victor. The 
buffalo and the zebra might both be 
tamed, and rendered serviceable in an 
eminent degree ; but the Dutch, in this, 
as in every thing else, have strangely 
slighted all the advantages which they 
possess in this rich and diversified 
region. 

Algoa Bay in this district is open to 
every point of the compass from north 
east to south east, with good anchora 
in five fathoms water, not far from the 
shore. This bay, which is about twenty 
miles in compass, abounds with every 
sort of fish; and is also the resort of 
the black whale in great numbers. As 
there is plenty of salt here, much ad- 
vantage might be derived from salting 
beef and fish for the Cape, as well as for 
the supply of shipping. Hides and skins 
present another advantageous branch of 
trade, while the amazing quantity of 
forest timber furnishes the means of 
conveying the productions of labour to 
other parts of the colony. The soil is 
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excellent for grain; but unless a coasting 
trade be established, the settlers can have 
no inducement to extend the cultivation 


of it. ‘The appearances of a rich lead 
mine have been indicated in this dis- 
trict, the working of which might be 


carried on not only without much ex- 
pense, hut with every prospect of farther 
and more valuable discoveries. 

Here the English built a fort, when 
they first get possession of the Cape: and 
on the restoration of the colony to the 
Dutch, this establishment was consider- 
ably extended, under Governor Jans- 
sens. What renders this settlement of 
particular importance, is its situation, 
near the borders of the Kaffer country, 
and the facility with which, in conse- 
quence, any disagreements between the 
natives and colonists mav be stifled in 
their birth. It therefore became an ob- 
ject of attention to the Dutch, though 
not till after we had set them the exam- 
ple, and then much money was expend- 
ed upon the buildings which were left 
unfinished. It wasin this neighbourhood 
that Dr. Vanderkemp fixed his residence, 
with another » issionary, sent out by the 
London Society of Methodists: but the 
description of Bethelsdorp, the settle- 
ment of these men, affords a melancholy 
picture of wild and misdirected enthu- 
siasin. 

From this general and rapid survey, it 
will appear evident to the reader, that 
while Providence has done every thing 
for southern Africa, neither the natives 
nor the former settlers have done any 
thing. It might have been expected, 
that a people su proverbially industrious 
as the Dutch would have turned this 
country to the best advantage, by im- 
proving its natural productions, and in- 
troducing such others as appeared adapt- 
ed to the fertility of the soil. But, how- 
ever diligent Hollanders may be at 
home, they are the worst: f all colonial- 
ists. ‘The Cape of Good Hope exhibits 
in every part proofs of their negligence, 
and how much lature may do for a 
country in spite of man’s idleness. Had 
a different line of conduct been pursued 
for the space of one hundred and fifty 
years, during which the Dutch quietly 
possessed this rich and extensive region, 
what an aspect would have presented it- 
self ou the eastern and western shores of 
Africa, from the apex of the triangle to 
the tropic of Capricorn? Looking to 
what was accomplished in America with- 
in the same period, there can be no 
doubt but that in the same hands, and 
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under a similar government, this vag 
continent would have, at the presen 
time, displaved the proudest triumph of 
humanity in the cultivation of -the earth 
and the civilization of manners. — [nstead 
of all this, the great work of improve. 
ment is but in its infant state; aud wha 
renders it more difficult and vexatious. 
is the circumstance that of all the being, 
in thisvast settlement, the nominal! € |irjs. 
tians are the most untractable, surly, 
cruel, and avaricious. While the Hot. 
tentots are both able and willing to be. 
come humanized, the African boors, of 
Dutch descent, seem to take a price in 
self-degradation. ‘They hate everv thing 
that has a tendency to ameliorate the 
state of the aboriginal inhabitants, over 
whom they exercise a tyrannical sway, 
infinitely more despotic than that of the 
slave-holders in the West Indies. ‘I'he 
Dutch colonist has succeeded so far in 
brutalizing his disposition, that he con 
siders the shedding of blood as nothing; 
and will talk of having shot half a dozen 
Bosjesman Hottentots with as much ex- 
ultation as if he had gained by his prow- 
ess the hides of so many buffaloes. Thus 
degenerate men are more ferocious than 
the children of Nature, and are brought 
with greater difficulty to a state of ho- 
nourable feeling Of this melancholy 
truth, the whole settlement at the Cape 
affords abundant evidences ; but one in- 
stance, among many, is sufficient to shew 
the depravity of the peasantry in this 
colony. Provoked at the success of the 
Moravian missionaries, in civilising the 
Hottentots, a party of boors, consisting 
of about thirty, entered into a confede- 
racy to murder the three teachers, and 
to make slaves of their converts. Pro- 
videntially for the missionaries, their 
horrid design was timely discovered by 4 
Hottentot, in the service of one of the 
assassins, and by him communicated to 
the devoted settlers. ‘Mhis was during 
the first English administration of the 
Cape; and the governor, Sir James 
Craig, immediately sent off a lettér, de 
nouncing the heaviest judgement upon 
those who should disturh the mission 
ries. The convequence of this was, thet 
the poltroons sneaked away, ani from 
that time the settlements of the Mort 
vians remained in a state of quiet: 
though not without being objects of 
hatred to the boors, on account of the 
improvement which they have effected in 
the poor Hottentots. 

The colonists may be divided into fou" 
classes, of which the following sket® 
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yill convey a general idea :—1. People 
of Cape Town: 2. Vine growers: 3. 
Grain-farmers : 4. Graziers. 
The people of the town are an idle, 
jissolute race, who subsist chiefly by the 
labour of their slaves; each of whom ts 
required to earn a specific sum every 
week, by various kinds uf employment, 
as well as to attend upon the family to 
which he belongs. Why slavery should 
ever have been introduced into this set- 
‘lement, it would be difficult for the most 
zealous advocates of that system to shew; 
since there is no calling carried on here 


but what might full as well have been 
, executed by the hired labour of the 
; eful Hottentots. Such, however, 
: has been the policy of the Dutch, that 
: rather than give the least attention to 
: the improvement of the natives, they in- 
; curred a heavy expense in the importa- 
‘ tation of negroes, and the purchase of 
Malays. Since the change that has taken 
. place, slavery has been on the decline ; 
and, it is to be hoped, the gradual cessa- 
.. tion of it will produce a more elevated 
q character and industrious habits, among 
. a people who have too long disgraced 
” themselves by a practice which, morally 
+ fe considered, is more injurious to the 
. waster than the poor creature under his 
Iy controul. This is exemplified at the 
ne Cape, the inhabitants of which confine 
ss their pleasures solely to the sensual in- 
- dulgence of eating, drinking, and smoak- 
is Me 0, without having the least inclination 
he omental improvement, social converse, 
he ormaniy exercises. When the English 
ne gained possession of the place, a theatre 
lo. wag erected; but the Dutch never fre- 
nd quented it; and whether the entertain- 
0. hents Were tragic, comic, or pantumimic, 


cir fe @l proved equally inoperative upon the 
ca fy Phlegmatic minds of these people. But 
she this is not to be wondered at, when 
to wearcely a book is to be found, even in the 
ses of the wealthier inhabitants ; and 








the ho persuasions could even induce them 
yes J establish a public school throughout 
je J tewhole colony. 

pon he second class, or the wine growers, 
na Sasuperior description, being, as was 


velore observed, most of them descend- 
aof French refugees. Their farms 

thiefly freeholds, in extent about one 
red and twenty English acres, laid 
out in vineyards and gardens. They 
We notonly the best houses and estates, 
~ iO general their domestic economy is 
eter than will be found in most country 
\ sini this part of Africa. They raise 
rn, because that is an article easily 
a@ in exchange for wine; their 
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sheep, also, they procure in a similar 
way: but they keep as many cows as 
will furnish milk for their families. The 
season for bringing their wines to market 
is from September to the new vintage in 
March; but usually thev do so in the 
four concluding months of the year, after 
which their draught oxen are sent to 
their own farms or those of others till 
they are again wanted. 

The sandy roads at the Cape require 
fourteen or sixteen oxen to draw two 
pipes of wine. A small tax is laid upon 
the wine and brandy brought to the 
Cape market; but all that is consumed 
or sold in the country is free from duty. 
This is a very profitable concern, and the 
people engaged in it never fail to realize 
considerable property. 

3. The corn boors live in or near the 
Cape district, mostly on freehold estates; 
and are in general a wealthy people. 
They bring a considerable quantity of 
grain to the market, besides supplying 
the wine-growers and graziers. More, 
however, might be raised were these 
farmers better agriculturists, but in 
reality they are indebted for their crops 
rather to the goodness of the soil, and 
the favourableness of the climate, than 
to their own indusiry. Their plough, a 
monstrous machine drawn by fourteen or 
sixteen oxen, merely goes over the sur- 
face, so that where the ground is in the 
least heavy it is net penetrated at all. 
Yet with all their bad management they 
rely upon a return of fifteen fold, and 
even double where the land is well irri- 
gated. The grain is not threshed but 
trodden out bv the cattle in circular 
floors. Part of the chaff and straw is 
reserved for their horses, but the rest is 
abandoned as of no use, though it would 
be of material service in the fulds where 
their cattle are pent up at night. Not- 
withstanding all this slovenliness and 
want of care, these farmers thrive well 
and realize fortunes. 

4. The graziers live in the distant 
parts of the colony, and are scarcely a 
shade removed from the Hottentots in 
civilization. Many of them are No- 
mnades, roving from place to place with- 
out any fixed habitation, but erecting 
straw huts for their occasional accom- 
modation. The hovels built by such as 
may be said to be stationary are of the 
filthiest description possible, being sel- 
dom more than one room, in which the 
whole family, parents, children, and 
thirteen or fourteen Hottentots, all herd 
together as well by night as by day. The 
furniture of course is answerable ta the 
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mansion, and the dress of the inhabitants, 
both male and female, is equally appro- 
priate. The stock of the grazier is as 
easily disposed of as it is quickly reared 
and increased ; the butchers at the Cape 
sending their own servants regularly 
round the country to make the necessary 
purchases, fur which they give bills upon 
their masters, which are paid on the ar- 
rival of the cattle. As, therefore, the 
wants of these people are so few, and 
those supplied at a trifling expense, if 
they are not affluent it must be their 
own fault. ‘Till, however, they are 
brought to a proper respect for social 
habits and the civil duties of life, they 
cannot be considered better than a plague 
to the country, the blessings of which 
are so grievously abused. It has in con- 
sequence been judiciously recommended, 
that instead of suffering the butchers to 
collect their cattle in the manner just 
stated, certain fixed fairs should be estab- 
lished at Algoa, Plattenberg, Mossel, 
and Saldanha Bays, which would have 
the effect of bringing on a reciprocal 
connection between the inhabitants of 
the several districts, and thus prove a 
stimulus to industry and good manners. 
As these periodical meetings for trade 
have been so long in request among 
most nations, aa are of incalculable 
benefit, it is surprising that the Dutch 
should never have adopted any thing 
like them in this region, where they 
must have proved highly lucrative. Un- 
der our government, which has begun 
to ameliorate this portiun of Africa in 
earnest, the institution of fairs in 
different parts of the colony will no 
doubt be made an essential puint, fur the 
urpose of converging the several local 
interests, and of stimulating the people 
on all sides to exert themselves with 
energy in the improvement of their re- 
spective districts, by which means they 
will greatly enrich themselves. Hereby 
also the Kaffers and the Hottentots may 
be brought to feel a relish for social in- 
tercourse and industrious habits; which 
— = ues . _ effects in ex- 
tending the light w and mu- 
tual confidence between wm y and man, 
over this vast continent, to the Straits of 
Mosambique on the one shore, and as 
far as Cape N on the other. This 
is no romantic idea, when the Aten 
of the Romans in colonization is consi- 
dered, and the still greater wonders that 
have been wrought within a century on 
the vast western continent. Here the 
obstacles to a rapid improvement bear 


mo proportion to the prospects of success, 
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and experience shews that settlers hare 
more to dread from indulgence thay 
labour, in a country which yields spon. 
taneously all that contributes to the 
wants and the luxuries of man. By the 
united efforts of aa increased population, 
however, this fertile region may be rep. 
dered a mart for the supply of other parts 
of the globe with corn, wines of all sorts, 
brandy, dried fruits, honey, gums, Olives, 
salted beef and fish, hides, ivory, cotton, 
and raw silk, with many other valuable 
articles of commerce. ‘This trade on the 
cuast will of course open new channel; 
of traffic in the interior, and extend to 
an indefinite extent through Africa, 
Such are the reasonable views to be ap- 
ticipated from the change that has taken 
place, and the measures now adopted 
for the relief of a redundant popula. 
tion at home, and the cultivation of that 
immense field of natural riches which has 
been added to the British empire, and 
which will be more than a counterbalance 
to the loss sustained by the separation of 
the American colonies, though that event 
at the time was regarded by short-sight- 
ed men and envious states as the certain 
prelude to our national ruin. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES OF OUR TIMEs.* 


ALMOST all the inventions of the 
ancients owed their existence to chance; 
but the discoveries of the moderns are 
rather the fruit of reflexion, and of the 
multiplied efforts of scientific men to ap- 

ly their knowledge to useful objects. 

t us pass in review the principal re- 
sults of this direction. 

The employment of combustible gas 
for illumination makes rapid progress in 
England, but this fine discovery has not 
yet received the same developement in 
Germany. Hitherto it has been applied 
only on a small scale, to light apartments, 
vestibules, court-yards, &c. Yet these 
essays, though on a limited scale, have 
given rise to many ingenious improve: 
ments. The lighting of the building of 
the Polytechnic Institution at Vienna, 
by means of extracted from coal, 
nb nee under the direction of Mr. 

ht, proves at least that the (rerman 
artists can execute many things evel 
better than the English, when the neces 
sary means are within their reach. 

The lighting with gas, would make 
far more rapid progress, if the discover 
of Taylor should be confirmed. Accord 


* From the German of M. Poppe, of Tv 
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ing to this discovery, combustible gas is 
ed by causing oil to fall drop by 
into a tube heated red hot, and 
which is kept in that state. The gas 
immediately from the tube to the 
fae od produces a beautiful flame, 
without any smell. 

Sir H. Davy has increased his cele- 
brity by the invention of his Safety 

, which secures the pag from 

using explosions, which are so danger- 

pe ~ aa under ground. When the 

lamps of the workmen are surrounded 

hy a very fine metallic gauze, the air 
lie penetrates and not the flame. 

The same invention has suggested to 
the instrument-maker, Newman, his 
blow-pipe, with a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. This contrivance has 
much more effect in the fusion of bodies, 
more or less refractory, than the blow- 
ipe with oxygen gas alone, which had 
pl been employed to produce the 

test degrees of heat. Not only the 
metals which are the most dificult to 
melt, but diamonds, and other bodies 
hitherto reputed infusible, melt in a 
very thin current of explosive gas. 

Sir H. Davy also discovered last year a 
means to procure permanent light with- 
out lame : he has taught us that a pla- 
tina. wire of suflicient fineness, and an 
inch, or an inch and a half long, which 
has been heated red hot, may be long 
preserved in this state over a vessel in 
which there is sulphuric ether or alco- 
hol, in a state of evaporation. Thus 
thig incandescent wire may be employed 
wacheap night lamp, or instead of a 
steel to light tinder. 

_ The chemical apparatus for producing 
intaneous ignition, which became ra- 

In vogue, followed some years back 





















{ig and phosphoric apparatus of the 
same Kid hese chemical apparatus 
tre founded on the experience that 
\WpeF-oxymuriate of soda, brought into 
‘ontact with a combustible body (wood 
2a sary ), which has been plunged 
m sulphuric acid, sets fire to this com- 
ie e.. Latterly this apparatus, which 

Pecome very common in Germany, 
been rendered more conyenient and 
“8 dangerous, by putting into the phial, 
uate: 1 of liquid sulphureous acid, very 
Seana, asbestos, gypsum, or some other 
. Y, wh Ch th ¢ acid does not destroy, 
eink ich is moistened with it. Several 

usanc ees may be lighted in this 
be ae ewore it is necessary to renew 
we KID ¢ soluble sponge, which 
“*S) Produce the inflammation. | 
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the Series of electric, galvanic, pneuma- - 
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Platina had long been employed for 
Various purposes; and as it experiences 
but little action from the substances 
which may exercise some influence over 
it; as it is not brittle; as it bears a great 
degree of heat without melting ; lastly, 
as it is very dense, &c.; it had been used 
for various vessels, crucibles, some works 
of the mechanic arts, for trinkets, &c.; 
but new and more perfect methods have 
been lately invented in France, as well 
as in Germany, to melt this metal with 
more facility, to purify it, and to render 
it more easily worked. ‘They have even 

one so far as to p/atinate vases, porce- 
ain, &c. in the same manner as they gild 
and silver them. 

Janetty at Paris, Frick at Berlin, and 
Leithner at Vienna, have made very 
successful experiments in this way. The 
employment of platina to line the pans 
and touch-holes of fire-arms, may be 
very useful; the arms can no more be 
injured by acids, and gain much both in 
safety and durability. 

The manner of working zinc has been 
greatly improved; and the employment 
of this metal to sheath ships, to cover 
houses, for the manufacture of common 
candlesticks, for organ pipes, &c., seems 
to be gradually becoming more general. 
It is probable that the manufacture of 
white zinc, instead of white lead, may be 
successful. Some use may, perhaps, be 
found also for the new metal called Cad- 
mium, discovered by Professor Stro- 
meyer of Gottingen, in the blende (sul- 
phuret) of zinc. 

M. Gerlach of Vienna has manufac- 
tured two kinds of cast steel of remark- 
able goodness, one of which is susceptible 
of being welded to iron. M. Fischer of 
Schaffhausen, has also obtained in his 
manufactory, varieties of steel, which are 
very valuable for their different quali- 
ties. The English cast-iron is so soft 
that it is made into nails without forg- 
ing. Mr. Schafzahl of Gratz has even 
succeeded in manufacturing iron nails, 
without employing fire in any part of the 
process, from the bar iron to the smallest 
nail. Allis done by the action of ma- 
chines; twenty of which make Fas | 
as many millions of nails. M.Dufand, 
a Frenchman, was the first who disco- 
‘vered that cast iron reheated, may be 

sawn as easily, and in the same time, as 
dry wood of the same bulk. 

The shoes without seams, and fastened 
with nails, invented some years ago in 
America, - and imitated in England, . 
the manufacture of which a single 
machine to cut, press, and nail the 
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leather, enables one workman to make 
several pair in a day, are now manufac- 
tured also in some parts of Germany, 
especially in Bavaria and Thuringia.* 

There have lately been erected in 
England, and in America, iron wire 
bridges, which are very light, convenient, 
and cheap, and some of them four hun- 
dred feet in length. 

Many able mechanicians have been 
endeavouring to discover a perpetuum 
mobile; but many, who thought them- 
selves on the point of succeeding, found 
their hopes deceived, and the phantom 
they had pursued eluded their grasp. 
The clock of M. Geiser, an admirable 

iece of mechanism, seemed to have 
solved this great problem, in an ingeni- 
ous and simple manner: but it deceived 
only for a time, not only the author of 
this Essay, but many of the most excel- 
lent mathematicians: for in this clock 
springs were concealed in the most art- 
ful manner, which were wound up at 
certain times, to aid the apparent power, 
which was not able alone to keep the 
machine in motion. Above a year ago, 
the author of this article discovered this 
trick, with several other lovers of the 
arts, who had joined with him to exa- 
mine the machine; and he soon after 
made his discovery public. 

The column of Zamboni, and the clock 
connected with it, by that artist at Ve- 
rona, which have now gone without in- 
terruption for above four years, as well 
as that of Ramis at Munich (called the 
electric pendulum clock), are therefore, 
perhaps, the best perpetuum mobile that 
we yet have. By this name we of course 
understand a machine, which is able con- 
stantly to renew the cause of its motion 
by its own mechanism, and whose mov- 
ing principle preserves its action without 
interruption, and without any new im- 
pulse, till it is stopped either by the wear 
of the machine, or by violence. The in- 
vention of a machine possessed of this 

roperty is indeed very difficult, but not 
impossible, as Kastner, Langsdorff, and 
other mathematicians have demonstrated. 

Far more solid advantages were af- 
forded by the Press of Real, or hydro- 
static press, destined chiefly for the pre- 
paration of extracts from fruits or plants, 
as the hydromechaniec press of Bramah 
and William is to press cloth and paper, 
to extract oil from seeds, malt, &c. These 





® M. Brunel, the ingenious inventor of 
the machine for making shoes, has, we un- 
derstand, ceased to use it, since peace has 
lessened the demand for shoes for the army. 












































resses have been introduced with great imf 
effect in Germany, and with many egsep. dus 
tial improvements, especially by M. Na. wit 
thusius at Neu-Haldensleben, in the me! 
duchy of Magdeburg, where they have blo 
even been employed to pull up trees, and rest 
draw piles out of the water. mix 
M. Hoffmann at Leipsig, has invented the 
an aerostatic press, in which the pres. whi 
sureand the filtration are not effected, ag witl 
in that of Real, by the action of a high rest 
column of water, but by means of a com. ston 
pression pump. A still more interest. 1 
ing aerostatic press has been invented by 
Dr. Rommershausen, at Acken on the ee 
Elbe. The effect of this press depends mor 
upon the great pressure of the atmo. Mei 
sphere on the sides of a vessel from which geni 
the air has been evacuated. A recipient prov 
which may be submitted to the action usef 
of the air pump, is furnished with a boat 
diaphragm, or partition, on which is Gert 
placed a filter, and under this a vessel are | 
proper to receive the liquid, which has stear 
been put above the filter. When the Gi 
vacuum is made, the pressure of tlie ex- in al 
ternal air forces the liquid through the new 
filter, and contributes to the more con- land, 
plete and rapid extraction of the soluble to th 
parts. sian 
The new brewing apparatus of the the I 
Englishman Nordham, on account of the of Br 
saving of time, labour, and fuel, and the vents 
good and strong beer which it makes, is with 
much approved in Germany. ‘The ap- trees 
paratus for the evaporisation and distil- be ad 
lation of ardent spirits, have been lately ance 


brought to a much greater degree of bury’ 
perfection, and we obtain very easily, fring 
with a great saving of time and fuel, by or Vi 


a simple distillation, very good brandy, in Me 
and from this brandy highly rectified much 
spirit of wine, without running the risk have’ 


of burning it, or of throwing off the ness ; 
head of the still. The disengaged va-- 
pours spread themselves through subdi- 

vided reservoirs, and deposit their aque- movir 
ous particles, so that only the most name! 
volatile may be condensed in the worm, 

and thence pass into the recipient. ‘Tutte as the 
of Berlin, first shewed with what success at diff 
rarefied air might be applied to distilla- ing; 3 
tion; he contrived an apparatus accort- 
ingly, which has produced a very favor- 
able result. 

The idea of separating slate by the 
congelation of water in the quarries, 
very curious. The rain water being !e 
into the crevices of the blocks, when" 
freezes, its expansion suddenly separates 
the layer. 

The discovery made by Varnhagen: * 
German; at Rio Janeiro, is stil! mo" 
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ticularly of soft wood, mixe 
= aipewder, triples its force. The 
method of applying this discovery to the 
blowing up of rocks is peculiarly inte- 
resting. ‘The mine is charged witha 
mixture of saw-dust and powder, and 
the whole covered with dry sand, through 
which is passed a reed or straw filled 
with priming powder, so that the danger 
resulting from the dispersion of the 
stones is prevented. 

The application of steam to the pur- 

of cooking, heating rooms, drying, 
ot only continues, but becomes 
more and more extensive. Querner, 
Meissner, Dingler, Salzer, and other in- 
jous men, continue successfully to im- 
ve their steam-kitchens and other 
useful steam apparatus. The steam- 
boats introduced into several parts of 
Germany, as on the Elbe for instance, 
are still constantly employed, but the 
steam carriages are neglected. 

Great improvements have been made 
in all parts of wheel-carriages; to the 
new springs of Mr. Edgeworth, in Ire- 
land, and of Reichenbach, at Munich; 
to the felloes of one piece of the Prus- 
sian captain, Neander, the safety drag of 
the Englishman, Busch ; the contrivance 
of Braggemann in Hamburg, which pre- 
ventsall danger from horsesrunning away 
witha carriage ; and to the moveable axle- 
trees of Lankensperger of Munich, may 
be added M. Yelin's (of Munich) contriv- 
ance for clogging a wheel, and Mr. Pad- 
bury’s for preventing the wheels from 

off. The well known Draisiennes, 

or Velocipedes, (invented by M. Drais, 
in Manheim), which have been both too 
much extolled and too much depreciated, 
have been much improved both in light- 
ness and convenience by many artists; 
y Bauer of Nuremberg, and 

) hiager of Francfort. The self- 
moving carriages, as they are called, 
ps eget of Kittlinger in Schwal- 
bach, hitherto had as little success 
the machines that have been invented 
“diferent times for t»e purpose of fly- 
ing; and it is to be apprehended that the 
inventive genius of many artists may yet 
fil in the solution of this problem. 

#e, Bralle, Christian, and others, 
tinvented new methods for soaking 
Working flax and hemp, which faci- 
preparation of these raw ma- 
us; and remedy many inconvenien- 
) Particularly that arising from the 
mous exhalations caused by the old 
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has discovered a process to obtain sugar 
from beet root, refined in the highest 
degree, and in the most advantageous 
manner, both on a large and a small 
scale. 

M. Darcet, a French chemist, has 
fallen upon a plan to extract the gelati- 
nous matter from bones, both as a nutri- 
tious substance and as a strong glue, by 
the means of muriatic acid, and without 
employing heat to boil the bones. 

M. Streiber of Eisenach, continues to 
improve his Scarlet-persio, and the mode 
of dyeing with that substance. Mr. 
Turnbull has produced the lac lake, 
obtained from the stick lake, in a new 
manner as lake dye, much purer than 
formerly. Bancroft has discovered that 
diluted sulphuric and dissolves the co- 
louring matter of stick lake, without 
much affecting the resin. By neutraliz- 
ing the acid solution with soda, and com- 
bining the colouring matter with alum, 
he obtains a beautiful lake dye, with 
which we may dye a very fine red of 
different shades, at much less expence 
than with cochineal. Messrs. Ofenhei- 
mer, brothers, of Vienna, prepare a si- 
milar lake, known by the name of Ofen- 
heimer’s Red. 

Many essays have been made of late 
to preserve a uniform temperature in 
breweries and distilleries, by confining 
the warmth to substances which are bad 
conductors of heat. The cement invented 
for this purpose by Mr. Kurten, the ar- 
chitect at Wiesbaden, has been highly 
commended. It is stated to have the 
property of concentrating in stoves, and 
especially the economic stoves, almost 
all the heat, so that it is expended only 
upon the things to be heated, and never 
in vain. The Polytechnic Society at 
Munich, which has lately analysed this 
cement, finds that it is indeed useful, but 
however not so advantageous as the in- 
ventor sunposed. According to the ana- 
lysis of this Society, Mr. Kurten’s cement 
consists of earthy marle, sand, and ochre. 

The kind of oily coat which is formed 
by repeated coction on the internal sar- 
face of earthen vessels, and which is sub- 
stituted for the glazing generally used in 
potteries, removes all the uneasiness re- 
specting the possibility of poison, which 
has been felt since Ebell’s examination of 
the danger of glazing with lead. This 
new invention is owing to Mr. Kirchoff, 
at St. Petersburg: the vessels covered 
with this kind of coat, serve not only for 
cooking, but also for preserving all kinds 
of acid, salt, and fat substances. 

Among the more important discove- 
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ries, we may certainly place that of Mr. 
Osiander, in Gottingen, viz. that pure 
charcoal of wood is a perfect preservative 
against the rusting o iron and steel, and 
against the oxidation of other metals, as 
well as against the decomposition of 
many other bodies. 

e must wait the result of farther 
experience to decide on the invention of 
Kaller, in England, to manufacture 
copperas without grapes, by means of 
sponges saturated with vinegar; on the 
new method of Boucherie, for refining 
sugar; on Ashmore's new process for 
tanning ; on the new method of manu- 
facturing pots, pipes, tiles, and other ar- 
ticles of baked earth by means of a press, 
&e. &c, 

Lastly, no invention, perhaps, ever 
excited more general attention among all 
classes of people, than the kaleidoscope. 
Brewster was certainly the inventor of 
this instrument, whieh serves more as a 
toy than to any serious purpose, though 
angular mirrors, &c. fad before led 
many artists to similar ideas. This is 
also the reason that several other artists, 
among whom are some in Germany, en- 
deavour to dispute with Brewster the 
honour of the invention. 

If we add to these inventions and dis- 
coveries, a great number of others, some 
ingenious, some useful, and others com- 
bining both species of merit, such as Ran- 
sons micrometer compass, Uhlhorn's 
instrument for measuring velocities,Man- 
der's lactometer, Douglas's instrument 
for discharging cannon without a match, 
Repsold's reflector for light-houses, Bow- 
ler's new butter-churn, the stone paper 
(instead of stone) for the purposes of Li- 
pograph , and several others, we must 
confess that it would be difficult to find 
in the history of the arts, any period in 
which so many really useful inventions 
have been Rome within so few years, 


as in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


NUGZ LITERARIZ. 


Qui res audacter magnas, parvusque, jo- 
ecumque eloquerat. ’ Ennivs. 


Be our's the task, with freedom to produce 
Things small and great, for pleasure or for 
use. 





CHESTERFIELD AND THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

Da. Garnet, afterwards an Irish 
bishop, wrote a commentar 
pee the Book of Job, in which he took 

same side with Warburton, and en- 
deavonred to prove that this ancient 
werk was comparatively modern, and 


Nuge Literarie. 
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written by Ezra. The book was dedi. 
cated to the Duke of Newcastle, prime 
minister in the reign of George the 
Second, and memorable for his versati. 
lity, bustling habits, and breach of pro. 
mise. Lord Chesterfield chanced to be 
one day at the duke’s levee, and observ. 
ing this treatise in the window, took 
it up, and was engaged in reading it 
when his grace entered, and said— 
“ Well, my lord, what is your opinion 
of that book, aye ?”—To this question 
the wit replied, “ In any other place | 
should not think much of it; but in 

our grace’s levee I think it one of the 
best books in the world.” 

One story brings another to recollec. 
tion. A gentleman who had long danced 
attendance upon the same duke in hopes 
of preferment, happening one day to cast 
his eyes up to the ceiling, observed to 
his fellow-suitors that the room was very 
properly decorated, All the gentlemen 
present exclaimed that they could see no 
great ornament about it.—‘“I did not 
say there was,” replied he; ‘ but I only 
admire the propriety of it; for you see 
that both top and bottom is full of fret 
work.” 

PRIESTLEY AND BRYANT. 

In the year 1780, the learned Jacob 
Bryant published “ An Address to Dr. 
Priestley, upon his Doctrine of Philoso- 
phical Necessity,” in which he endea- 
voured—certainly with more zeal than 
metaphysical acuteness—to overthrow 
that system, and with it the Calvinistical 
dogma of absolute predestination. The 
Socinian champion took fire at this in- 
trusion, and assailed the venerable lin- 
guist with a torrent of abuse, while, 
the same breath, he pleaded for cour- 
teousness of manners in controversy. The 
conduct of Priestley on this occasion was 
very extraordinary ; for, after observing 
that “it would have a good effect 
temper the acrimony 0 controversial 
writing, to consider ourselves as address- 
ing our antagonist in person, as we shoul 
not then be so apt to neglect the forms o! 
civility that we hold ourselves obliged t° 
observe in a personal conversation, he 

roceeds, in good plain terms, to call 

ant an ignoramus. But the mo 
curious thing of all, is the following ' 
mark, at the close of the doctor’s letter :— 
“The very poor figure you have maée 
in this business, (so little judgment 
companying a boundless imaginatwn,’ 
makes me suspect, more than I ever ‘ 
before, that there may be somethile 
amiss with your ‘System of Mytholog. 
The building you have reared has 2!" 
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front; the decorations are fine, and 

of the rooms, I doubt not, are well 
proportioned : but I suspect the founda- 
tion ;—and it is very possible, that in 
some of my rambles, which are pretty 
various and excursive, I may take a walk 
that way, in order to take a nearer view 
of it.” 

Thus it appeared, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, that Priestley had never ex- 
amined Bryant’s erudite performance, 
and yet he professed his readiness to at- 
tack it: a task which he was about as 
much qualified for, as the city knight is to 
refute the Principia of Newton—a book 
which he has never read, nor is capable 
of comprehending. 

WAR BETWEEN K AND Q. 

The celebrated Peter Ramus was one of 
the most able restorers of learning in the 
sixteenth century; but he had to encoun- 
ter great difficulties in his endeavours to 
correct the barbarous pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek which prevailed in the 
University of Paris, where he was for 
many years both professor of philosophy 
and of eloquence. On attaining the latter 
chair, in the Royal College, he laboured 
with new ardour in the cause of literary 
reformation ; and the first abuse attacked 
a was the Gothic pronunciation of 

for Q, in Latin words—as kis for quis, 
kiskis for quisguis, and kankam for quan- 
quam. Ramus demonstrated in his lec- 
tures the absurdity of this pronunciation, 
amd he taught his pupils the proper 
sound of letters. Some other professors 
adopted his plan, and followed his ex- 
ample; so that kKankam and kiskis were 
nearly expelled from all the schools; 
when the doctors of the Sorbonne, who 

not been consulted, took the alarm ; 
and having assembled in grave consulta- 
tion, they determined that K was ortho- 
dox, and Q heretical; and at the same 
time decreed, that whoever dared to pro- 
nounte guanguam should incur ecclesias- 
faicensure. A young divine, however, 
te of this judgment, ventured, in 
thesis, to pronounce both quis- 
wis and guanguam, for which he was 
eprived of his benefice. An appeal to 

Tament followed; and the doctors 
for kankam appeared in formidable array 

the innovators, at the head of 
mom stood the learned Ramus, who 
urned his adversaries into such ridicule, 
the > a was restored to his living, 
he s of K and Q were left to be 
Mec the grammarians. 

_4BENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
_ Here is an observation in an early 
et from David Hume to his friend 
m,which shews singular penetration 
















and may be considered as in some mea- 
sure philosophically prophetic. Gibbon, 
it is well known, took a pleasure in 
French composition ; and his first publi- 
cation was in that language. Hume was 
not inclined to favour such a practice, 
and he was of opinion that in time the 
English language would gain the same 
ascendancy over its rival, as the Latin 
did over the Greek. ‘ Why,” writes he 
to Gibbon, “ do you compose in French, 
and carry faggots to the wood, as Horace 
says with regard to Romans who wrote 
in Greek? I grant that you have a like 
motive to those Romans, and adopt a 
language much more generally diffused 
than your native language ; but have you 
not remarked the fate of those two an- 
cient languages in following ages? The 
Latin, though then less celebrated, and 
confined to more narrow limits, has, in 
some measure, outlived the Greek, and 
is now more generally understood by 
men of letters. Let the French, there- 
fore, triumph in the present diffusion of 
their tongue. Our solid and encreasing 
establishments in America, where we 
need less dread the inundation of barba- 
rians, promise a superior stability and 
duration to the English language.” 
MAZEPPA. 

The dreadful punishment inflicted upon 
the hero of Lord Byron’s poem, reminds 
me of the following account in a news- 
paper called Mercurius Politicus, printed 
in the year 1655. The narrative is 
dated from Hamburgh:— 

“This last week several waggon- 
ers coming from Breslaw to Silesia, 
upon their way in the Duke of Sax- 
onie’s country, perceived a stag with a 


-man upon-his back, running with all his 


might: coming near the waggons he sud- 
denly felldown: the waggoners drawing 
nigh him, the poor man sitting upon his 
back made pitiful complaint, how that 
the day before, he was by the Duke of 
Saxonie, for killing a deer, condemned to 
be bound with chains upon that stag, his 
feet bound fast under the stag’s belly 
with an iron chain souldered, and his 
hands so chained to the horns. The 
miserable man begged earnestly that 
they would shoot him, to put him out of 
his pain; but they durst not, fearing the 
duke. Whilst they were talking with 
him, the stag got up again, and ran away 
with all his might. The waggoners 
computed that he had run in sixteen 
hours twenty-six Dutch miles in the least, 
which makes near one hundred of 
our English miles in a direct line.— 
The miseries which that poor creature 
did, and must undergoe, especially if the 
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stag killed him not in running, cannot be 
expressed —hardly imagined.” 
DR. BENTLEY. 

Gordon, the translator of Tacitus and 
Sallust, has drawn the character of this 
rreat scholar with ability and candour, 
in the Introduction to the latter author ; 
a work, by the bye, deserving of more 
respect than has been paid to it. 

« Dr. Bentley was a most learned man; 
a most sagacious and discerning critic, 
though too bold a guesser in criticism. 
Had it not been for his rough behaviour, 
his apparent scorn and contempt for all 
men, particularly for those who differed 
from him, he would have been the most 
formidable critic of his time. His self- 
sufficiency and coarse manners sunk him, 
and disgraced a very extraordinary cha- 
racter. This smothered his many ex- 
cellencies, and made all his faults so 
glaring. Those who conquered him in 

liteness, had the applause; whilst 

e who conquered them in argument had 
none; as was manifestly the case in the 
famous dispute about the Epistles of Pha- 
laris. His name is vulgarly become a 
name of derision and mirth, instead of 

raise and esteem. He who behaved 

ike a savage to all men, was treated by 
all men as a savage. Thus he behaved, 
thus he wrote, and thus he fared. 
Though he was still formidable to those 
who knew his strength: yet, many witty 
men severely rallied him, and every wit- 
ling laughed at him; nay, they laughed 
with the world on their side, even in in- 
stances when he could have crushed all 
the witlings in it.” 
BISHOP WATSON. 

This celebrated prelate, in a sermon 
preached at the Chapel Koval, and after- 
wards printed by him under the title of 
“ A Second Defence of Revealed Reli- 
gion,” states the doctrine of Calvin to be, 
“ That God, ‘before the creation of 
Adam, and without any respect what- 
ever to their future obedience or dis- 
obedience to his will, did, by an arbi- 
trary and unchangeable decree, poom 
certain individuals of the human race to 
everlasting happiness, and other indivi- 
duals to everlasting misery in another 
world.” 

This is certainly a misrepresentation 
of the doctrine of election, as taught by 
the Genevan reformer, because it omits 
the fundamental principle on which that 
doctrine is built—namely, the fall of man. 
But this is not my present business, 
which is to point out the still grosser in- 
accuracy of the bishop in applying the 
same term to both election and reproba- 


Character of the French. 
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tion. The word “ doomed” is always 4, 
be taken in a maledictory sense whe, 
speaking of the divine Judgment. Doo», 
ed to death, or to everlasting misery. 
therefore is proper ; but doomed to ete, 
nal life, or happiness, iS aN expression 
so very harsh, as to grate upon the ea 
even in the common rapidity of conver. 
sation; how much more Offensive there. 
fore must it have been when pronounced 
ecathedra in the presence of an enlig\. 
ened audience ? 


CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 


MR. EDITOR, 


IN the Edinburgh Review for Sep. 
tember, 1818, we are presented witha 
detailed comparison of the conduct of the 
shipwrecked crew of the Alceste British 
frigate, distinguished in every point of 
view fur honor, humanity, and good be. 
haviour, with that of the Medusa French 
frigate* in the same circumstances, 
which was altogether the reverse. After 
having fairly and circumstantially stated 
the facts in both, the Reviewers proceed, 
on good grounds, to infer the superiority 
of the British character to that of the 
French. And no single event, it must 
be allowed, could be found more decisive 
on this point: for, although the crew of 
une ship cannot be an adequate repre- 
sentation of a whole nation, yet, as 
the Reviewers very truly argue, ‘ while 
it would be difficult to find such a 
ship's company as that of the Alceste 
in France, no accident could bring to- 
gether in England such a set of ruffans 
and wretches as constituted that of the 
Medusa.” 

But although in the present instance 
these writers have suffered themselves to 
be guided by a spirit of candor and truth, 
they cannot conclude the article with- 
out indulging in some of their common- 
place politics. Thus in attempting te 
trace the causes of this singular feroc- 
ousness of the French, they can find no 
better reason than the “long tyranny o 
the government to which they have beet 
subjected.” An opinion glaringly op- 
posite both to reason and to fact. De 
potism, certainly, has a greater tendency 
to render men servile and mean, than 
savage and disorderly: and, with regard 
to the crew of the Medusa, it is im 








* See Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Medusa Frigate, the sufferings of the cre 
and the various occurrences on board the 
raft, in the Desert of Zahara, at St. Lou's, 
and at the Camp of Daccard. By J. B 
Henry Savigny and Alexander Correard. 
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possible that the disposition of any one 
of them could have been formed under 
ny of the Bourbons. Were it 

not for that perversity of mind under 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers lahor 
on all subjects connected with goveir 
ment, they would have easily discovered, 
that to their favorite democracy this 
driking degradation of the French cha- 
racter must be ascribed. Under their 
ancient monarchy, the French people 
were noted for civility and refinement; 
but when the mob thrust themselves 
into power, it was natural to expect that 
amore coarse and vulgar set of manners 
would on every occasion predominate. 
During the revolutionary war, all those 
fine maxims of honor, humanity, and 
generosity, which embellish the military 
character, and for which this nation was 
particularly celebrated, were, without 
ceremony, trod under foot. The truth 
of the whole of this is so notorious, that 
we find a proof of it wherever we turn 
oureyes. How very superior, for in- 
stance, in all respects, was the conduct 
of the unfortunate Perouse and _ his 
| companions tu that of any republican 
navigators; and what a contrast were 
the liberal orders issued by Louis XVI. 
for the protection of Capt. Cook, to the 
base and cruel treatment of the meritori- 
ous Capt. Flinders by the Democrats! 


Bedford Row, W.N. 
July 9, 1819. 





ON POPULATION, 


SUPPOSING the earth te be peopled 
with 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
allowing 33 years fur a generation, the 
deaths of each year amount to 30 mil- 
lons~of each day to 82,000, and of each 
hourto 3,416. But as the number of 

to the number of births is as 10 
to12, there are born yearly 36,000,000 
98,630, and hourly 4,109. 
ning only three generations to 
‘century, and supposing the world has 
txsted years, (but the modern Jews 
‘uuntthe present year, 1819, to be A. M. 
5519) there have been only 172 genera- 
tions from the Creation, 125 since the 
re and 55 since the Christian 
Out of every 1000, there die annually 
0 and the number of inhabitants of 


° 


FY city and country is renewed every 













w children, no more than one 
in the birth; but more than one 
of every birth die within 2 
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The proportion which marriages bear 
to births, and births to burials is, in 
London, for the former, as 1 to 4; and 
for the latter, as 1 to 1, 1; and all these 
bear a correct proportion to the numbers 
of the population inevery district. The 
births are more numerous than the 
deaths in any given place; and the pro- 
portion of births of male and female, 
are notin a wide proportion, not an un- 
certain, accidental number at all ad- 
ventures, but nearly equal: but, by the 
register accurately kept of the births at 
the City of London Lying-in Hospital, 
and published annually by the secretary, 
the number of male children born there 
always exceeds that of the females—in- 
cluding, of course, in both amounts, all 
those who are restored from still birth. 
Major Graunt’s tables, formed about 150 
years since, stated, for the bills of mor- 
tality 14 males to 13 females, whence he 
justly inferred, that the Christian reli- 
gion prohibiting polygamy is more agree- 
able to the law of nature than Moham- 
medanism, and others that allow it. The 
majority of males seems a wise dispen- 
sation to provide for their dangers by 
wars, sea voyages, excess of labour, 
&c. Female diseases and child-bearing 
follow in close, but not quite equal causes 
of death. 

In cities and market towns, before the 
opening of streets, and other inlets of 
air, the deaths were nearly equal to the 
births ; andif they were visited with any 
epidemic, they far exceeded them; in 
Paris their deaths were 14 to one birth; 
their houses being much higher and 
more crowded, and streets narrower 
than those in London. But in the vil- 
lagesin England fewer die than are born, 
yet there are more births than deaths 
in cities and manufacturing towns, not- 
withstanding the want of air and health- 
ful diet. 

Every marriage, upon a_ general 
view, produces four births—allowing for 
those which produce none, and those 
which produce an extraordinary number 
of children. 

This curious proportion isevery where 
preserved, and is a manifestation of the 
order of Divine Providence, by which 
the worldshas never been overstocked 
with population, notwithstanding the 
great increase and doublings of each 
species of animal, since the re-peopling 
of it by the sons of Noah and their 
widely spread descendants, — Derham 
says, (P.Th. b. 4,c. 10, p. 179.) “ That the 
world should be as well or better stock- 
ed than now it is in 1656 years (the time 
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between the creation and the flood ;) 
this we will suppose may be done by the 
natural method of each species doubling 
or increase; but in double that num- 
ber of years, or at this distance from 
the flood, of 4000 years, that the world 
should not be overstocked, can never be 
made out without allowing an infinite 
Providence.” 

In confirmation of some of the above 
observations, I may refer to our bills of 
mortality during the month of July last, 
in which it is stated, that the males born 
up to the 27th amounted to 193, and 
the females to 175; that of these num- 
bers 133 males and 137 females died, 
leaving a majority of living population 
98 in one month. It is also to be ob- 
served, that in this last article the deaths 
of females exceeded those of males by 4. 
In the seventeen parishes without the 
walls of London there appear to have 
been baptised in the same month 101, 
of whom 61 died; but this may yet 
be questioned, for there is no evi- 
dence sought for to ascertain whe- 
ther those who were buried had ever 
been baptised at all, or were among 
those baptised and registered at these 
parish churches; nor is the burial a 
proper time to ask that question. But 
what appeared to me very extraordi- 
nary was, that in the return of the 97 
parishes within the walls, there should, 
ae so immense a population, have 
been baptised, during the same period, 
only 3; and that not one should have 
_ buried !---See the bill of 27th July 
ast. 

This marks the healthiness of the ca- 
pital, abstracted from any proportion 
which deaths might bear to births; and 
the fact is, that the removal of numerous 
families from their former city resi- 
dences to others beyond its limits, and 
into the country, has contributed greatly 
to purify the atmospheric air; the 
opening streets, and widening corners 
and gateways, in modern _ times, 
with enlarged doors and windows 
in almost every house, and pub- 
lic drains, have all likewise contributed 
to render the city the most healthful 
part of what is usually styled the metro- 
polis, which now is understood to com- 
prise London, Westminster, and the 
extensive buildings on the north side 
bounded by the City and Paddington- 
roads. But whilst this observation 
applies to the health of the remain- 


Ou Population. 
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ing inhabitants of London, it causes, 
blank in the sum of their population. 
for the parishes of St. Pancras and Mary. 
le-bone still remaining without the bij 
of mortality, and yet containing an jp. 
creased number of inhabitants, thei 
marriages, births and burials, do no 
make any part of the weekly returns: 
besides the incalculable differences aris. 
ing from many causes, among which are 
those of births within, and burials wit). 
out, those limits, of the same _ persons: 
and of the Jews and quakers no returys 
are ever made; so that in all computa. 
tions on this subject, as in every census 
taken, no exact precision of number 
has ever been ascertained, to prove the 
facts to numerical correctness. During 
the late session of Parliament there wer 
many thousands dwelling in the metro. 
polis, more than at present ; a consider. 
able portion of whom were born an| 
were dying; the subsequent removal 
of those families, with ‘all their childrey 
and dependants, has greatly, indeed i 
may be said to an unknown extent, a: 
tered the population here, and thus re- 
duced the number of births, diseases, ant 
burials. 

Still the investigation has always ex- 
cited a peculiar interest, because every 
individual feels that he constitutes a part 
of the grand aggregate ; and so in every 
subject which regards the general inte. 
rest, it recalls to man’s recollection that 
he has in himself a lot and portion 
the social compact, he is therefore inte- 
rested and engaged to promote the wel: 
fare of the whole, of which his own «- 
curity constitutes a part: thus when: 
calculator enumerates the population of 
his own village only, and multiplies i 
into that of his county, and so proceeds 
to ascertain a total of his nation, he feel 
a conscious pleasure in adding | for hia- 
self, | for his wife, 4 for his children, 
and 3 for his domestics; forming a littl 
compact, of which the whole of his con- 
munity, and’ of society at large, is mate 
up; and he then looks out from li 
studies, and with a betlevolence of heat! 
which he cannot and ought not to s") 
press, rejoices to see passing in ies 
nary review before him, all the numer! 
tribes of human kind that people the 
veral districts of this beautiful and habit 
able globe, and hails them as his br 
thren, of whose united families his o¥" 
forms an interesting part! 

Aug. 9. A.B 
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on THB PRESENT DANGEROUS MODE 
OF BUILDING. . 

ts respect to buildings of every sort, 
gute dicted by utility, is, that they be 
frm and stable. Another rule, dictated by 
beaaty, is, that they also appear so to the 
eye; for every thing that appears tottering 
and in hazard of tumbling down, produceth 
in the spectator the painful emotion of 


fear.” —K AIM ES. 
WHEN the act of Parliament, com. 


only called the Building Act,* was 
framed, many important points were 
overlooked. Amorg others, there is 
one which particularly claims the atten- 
tion of every one that is either desirous 
of giving security to his own premises, 
orof protecting from injury his feliow- 
titizens. This security can be obtained 
ata very sinall additional expense ; or 
indeed, all things considered, the method 
Jam about to propose would be cheaper, 
when properly executed, than the one 
usually adopted ; 1 think, therefore, that 
few will hesitate in giving it the prefer- 
ence. 

The defect I allude to consists in build- 
ing the fronts of houses upon slight 
wooden posts. Where there are shops 
onthe ground-floor the fronts of a series 
of several houses are sustained upon 
these wooden supports, with only nine 
inches of brickwork between each house. 
In corner houses it is still more danger- 
ous, for generally two sides of the house 
rest wholly upon wooden props ; and 
should any accident happen, as, for in- 
stance, a fire in the lowér part of the 

, or the decay of these props, 
the consequences would be dreadful. 
Even the precautions which the building 
actrequires are seldom attended to, for 
it directs that “ every such story post, 
which shall be fixed as a mgnet to two 

» being the corner of any streets, 
place, court, or way, shall be of 

Or stone, and at least twelve inches 

"+ instéad of which they are ge- 
ly of deal, one of the most combus- 
Of woods, and not exceeding 10 
by 4, 
behold at its first erection, or when 
of its external decorations, such 
pile of heavy brick-work as 
: corner houses consists of, 
“in so’ temporary a manner, 
to make any one shudder as 
along the street; and though 
be not so apparent when the 
hings are on, it is not the 


- * 14 Geo. HI. cap. 78. 
_ © Cap. 78% sect. 46. 
New Montuty Mac —No. 68. 





less so in reality. The idea that any in- 
dividual may be crushéd to atoms by so 
thoughtless and fvol hardy a mode of 
constructizn is enough, without a law, 
to restrain any one from following it. 
That failures do not in this case more 
frequently happen, is more from accident 
than good management; and though a 
man may risk his own neck and property, 
he has no right to make those of his 
neighbours subject to the same contin- 
gencies. 

In the new street cast iron posts are 
used, but still the construction is defec- 
tive ; for the front is still supported by 
timber as the beams, called bressummers, 
are continued over the posts, and are as 
likely to fail as wooden ones. 

As a remedy, I would propose to 
make both the posts and bressummers of 
cast-iron ; and, generally, that all exter- 
nal walls should be founded upon, and 
supported by, materials that are fire- 
proof, and not subject to sudden decay. 

Another reason for using iron, is, that 
it is a product of our own country, and 
employs a number of people; whereas, 
timber employs few hands, and is the 
produce of other states. 

This notice of a dangerous evil will 
render those who have not considered 
the subject aware of the consequences 
likely to follow from the use of improper 
materials; for it only requires to be 
known to be avoided ; as the same lirht- 
ness of appearance, and a greater degree 
of strength may be obtained, with the 
advantages of security against fire and 
decay. And, considering the perma- 
nency of the one, compared with the 
temporary nature of the other, the ad- 


vantage of the method I propose, in 


point of economy, is obvious. 
July 29, 1819. 


SABINA; 


OR, SCENES AT THE TOILETTE OF A 
ROMAN LADY OF FASHION. TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN OP BOT- 
TIGER. 


Scenz VI.—Droso prepares the dress in 
which the Domina is to attend the Review 
of the Roman Knights—Sabina’s ward- 
robe— Apartments of the Slaves—Clothes 
—Presses—Description of the tunic— 
Shoes and sandals—The girdle—Trim- 
mings of various kinds. 

THE entrance of the officious Zeno- 
themis, together with the unexpected ac- 
couchement of Myrrhina, had greatly re- 
tarded the Domina's breakfast, and herat- 
tendante were. therefore under the neces- 
sity of bene doubly expeditious in order 
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to finish her toilette in due time. Gra- 
phidion, the slave, whose business was 
to present to her mistress every morning 
a bulletin of the events of the preceding 
day,* was refused admittance, notwith- 
standing Sabina’s anxious wish to kaow 
all the particulars respecting the divorce 
of one of her female friends, whom she 
herself had urged to that extremity ; for, 
during her late visit to the baths, she 
had not received regular accounts of 
what was passing in the city. But she 
must now yield to the necessity of dress- 
ing with all possible speed, that she may 
go abroad earlier than usual. A slave 
named Droso, the superintendant of the 
wardrobe, had been some time waiting 
to receive the Domina’s commands.+ 
She now steps forward to enquire 
whether Sabina will chuse the gold or 
the pearl trimming for the matron’s 
dress, which she must of necessity wear 
for the ceremony of the review of the 
Roman Knights. “ The slaves under 
my orders,” continued Droso, “are 





* Juvenal says, Cupient et in acta re- 
ferri? It is evident from several passages 
of the ancient authors, that the rich Romans 
kept slaves to copy the acta diurna populi 
Romani, which contained not merely the 
deliberations of the senate, the sentences of 
tribunals, and other public affairs, but also 
a list of births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces. Cicero,in his Familiar Epistles, 
mentions a journal of this kind drawn up by 
the slave Chrestus, which contained an ac- 
count of the dramatic performances of 
Rome. Lipsius, in his Commentary on 
the Annals of Tacitus, has collected nearly 
all the fragments of this kind from the works 
of the ancient writers. An article on the above 
subject appeared in the Month/y Magazine 
for August, 1805; but the editor has erro- 
neously translated, as authentic, an extract 
from the Roman Journal, mentioned by 
Henry Dodwell in the Appendice prelec- 
tionum Camdeniarum. Enrnesti, in his first 
digression to Suetonius, proves this frag- 
ment to be an interpolation. It is, never- 
theless, certain, that a Roman Jady of rank 
could peruse the records of fashion every 
morning at her toilette, as regularly as the 
ladies of Paris or London procure the Jour- 
nal de Paris, or the Morning Post ; though 
probably, in ancient times, the amusement 
was not quite so cheaply purchased as at 
present. : 

+ These slaves were called Vestispice. 
Nonius, the grammarian, gives an explana- 
tion of this word, (which is to be found in 
the best editions of Plautus,) and he illus- 
trates his remarks by the wing quo- 
tation from the dramatic poet Afranius : 


Not non inseiiulam aneiiludam vespere et 
vesttspieam. 


Sabina. 
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waiting in the wardrobe, the dresses q,, 
taken from the press, and all is in reaqj. 
ness." 

This question is evidently of the uy. 
most importance, and requires matur 
consideration ; but the time is short: Sa. 
bina is going to the review ; she is going ty 
see the ceremony ; but at the same tim 
she will be seated on a terrace expose 
from head to foot to the invidious eye; 
of a thousand jealous rivals.—* Wha 
think you Cypassis?” said she to the 
favourite slave with whom we are 4. 
ready acquainted. 

The swarthy Cypassis humbly replied, 
“Who dare presume to advise Sabina, 
whose taste regulates the fashions of 
Rome! But did you not say, som 
weeks ago, when you presented your 
cousin Saturninus, with the pear! neck- 
lace, which is to adorn the breast and 
forehead of his state horse,* that you 
would wear Cleopatra's pearl trimming, 
which my lord lately brought from 
Alexandria? You surely wished to put 
my attention to the proof: the pear 
trimming belongs to the dress you in- 
tend to wear.” 

Sabina turned to Droso, with a brow 
from which the gathering clouds were 
for a moment banished by thie artful 
manner in which Cypassis had pro- 
nounced the name of Saturninus,— 
“ Bring the pearls,” said she. 

Cypassis' now advanced with a silver 
basin, containing a small spunge steeped 
in asses’ milk, with which she gently 
rubbed her mistresses hands, whilst 
another slave held a napkin of the finest 
and softest texture to dry them.t S* 
bina had, however, cast her eyes on the 
fair haired page, who was standing in * 
corner of the apartment to receive his 
mistress’s orders. She beckoned ; he 


* On solemn occasions strings of peatls 
were added to the usual caparisons of horses 
called phalere. See Silius Italicus ; the 
Epigrams of Claudian ; and M. Scheffer's 
work entitled De Antiquorum torquibu. 
Plutarch, in enumerating the objects of lut- 
ury peculiar to men, includes the «wept 
waren. . 

+ The quadratum of Martial 
These were napkins manufactured from 
flax, which had been beaten both before and 
after it was spun, so that it acquired a kind 
of soft pile very agreeable to the touch: 
To this the Greeks pa Romans gave te 
pame of mantelia. is was a retinemed! 
unknown in modern times, and to which 
even our finest damasks cannot be 
pared. For the method of preparing * 
flax, see Voss’s Commentaries on Virg!' 
Georgies. 
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, and she dried her hands on 

's glossy ringlets.* 
yeert saa while Droso hastened to 
the wardrobe, and returned, accompanied 
by two other slaves, with the dress 
which Sabina had chosen. But we must 
fora few moments, accompany the busy 
waiting woman to the building which 
forms the left wing of the house, and 
which is divided into rooms for spin- 
ing, embroidering, and sewing. We 
shall there find a multitude of objects 
well deserving attention. 

The reader must picture to himself 
the out buildings of the immense palace 
of Sabinus, filled with slaves of both 
sexes, whose sole occupation is to gratify 
thewishes, the tastes, and the most fan- 
tastic caprices of their mistress. One of 
the pavilions, appropriated to the female 
slaves, is divided into small incommodi- 
ous chambers; and one or two large 
apartments,+ where certain kinds of 
work are performed incommon.{ The 
frst is the apartment of the spinners 
and weavers: it is easily known by the 

of the diligent workwomen, for 
singing is the favorite amusement§ of 
these unhappy creatures, who labour 
unceasingly from morning to night to 
fulfil the heavy task imposed on them. 





* Trimalcion does the same, after having 
washed his hands in a most disgusting way : 
—Aquam poposcit ad manum digitosque 

aspersos in capite pueri tersit. 
(Petronius, c. 27, p. 98.) This may, per- 
haps, throw a light on the Scripture story of 
the Magdalen, who dried Christ’s feet with 
the hair of her head, but to which false ex- 

have so frequently been given. 
(See Elsner, Observat. Sacr. p. 215.) 

+ These are the Ale of Vitruvius when 
he speaks of the distribution of a Roman 

and the Celle familiarice in the 
houses 


tf Teztrinum or textrina. See Ouden- 
dorp’s com. on Suetonius. 


§ Songs of the spinners. Ovid says in 


The slave loves to sing while 
theturns her spindle, for singing softens 


See Voss’s Commentaries on Vir- 






The Greek spinners had their particular 
gs. See Pollux. These songs were 
wai Greek @dvoc, as [gen observes in 

ise (De Poesi scoliorum.) M. 
nweighe in his (Commentaries on 
weneus) has adopted his reading as the 


=e COT . 

nthe Odyssey, Circe and Calypso sing at 
"_. Peuning : this custom was preserved 
_ Sabina’s spinners were almost 
; it was therefore natural that 
| preserve the custom of their 
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They are now under the orders of a 
rigid inspectress, and some, by command 
of their mistress, are doomed, by way of 
punishment, to perform a double task.* 
Next are the slaves whose business is to 
weave; they are at present engaged in 
preparing for Sabina, a kind of muslin 
for summer dresses, of a new pattern.t+ 
In the earlier and more virtuous periods 
of antiquity, the wife of a Roman sena- 
tor, surrounded by her industrious 
slaves, would have been spinning in the 
spacious vestibule (atrium ) of her house ; 
but this noble custom had expired with 
the great grand-mothers of our Domina,! 
and it was regarded as a singular af- 
fectation in Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
to persist in making the dresses of the 
Emperor, her husband. A Roman 
lady had then scarcely time to revise 
once a week the accounts of the super- 
intendant of her slaves, and to furnish 
her with new patterns for the torment of 
her unfortunate workwomen. 

The next apartment is occupied by 
the women who make dresses, whom we 
shall call sempstresses. A Roman lady 
purchased only the most costly stuffs from 
the merchants of Syria and Alexandria: 
it was the business of her slaves to make 
them into dresses.|| Next was the 





* The spinners were called quasillarie ; 
they were regarded as the lowest class of 
slaves, as may be seen by a passage in 
Petronius (c. 132, p. 626.) where a woman 
of similar temper to Sabina, having had a 
quarrel with her lover, orders her spinners 
to spit in his face, and turn bim out of the 
house The basket used by these slaves, 
was called quasidlum, a word to which the 
Romans attached the same _ figurative 
meaning as the French do to the word que- 
nouille. Lanipendia was the name given 
to the woman who superintended the spin- 
ners,to whom she daily allotted a task (pen- 
sum). Our modern houses of correction, in 
which female prisoners are kept at hard 
labour, may afford some idea of the slaves’ 
apartments among the ancients. It appears 
from a passage in Propertius, that an ad- 
ditional task was imposed on them as a 
punishment. 

+ In Seneca’s Controv. the orator Por- 
tius Latro, says, Infelices ancillarum gre- 
ges laborant, ut adultera tenut veste per- 
spicuo sit.- This light dress consisted of @ 
sort of muslin made of Egyptian cotton 
(byssus ). 

{ Seea passage of Columella, and Ovid's 
Description of Lucretia spinning with her 
slaves. This is a most interesting picture 
to the antiquarian. 

§ Suetonius in Augustus, c. 74. 

|| These slaves were styled Sarcinatrices 
or Sartrices,(Nonius 1, 276) and are men- 
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apartment of the embroiderers, whose 
ingenuity and industry we shall soon 
have occasion tu notice ; and lastly were 
the rooms for the dresses. The slaves 
exclusively entrusted with the charge of 
the wardrobe are now anxiously awaiting 
the return of Droso. They were in- 
cluded under the denomination of vesti- 
plice, which we may translate by the 
word manglers. Decorum required that 
the Roman ladies should never appear in 
public but in the matron’'s costume ; this 
dress, with the exception of the purple 
and gold trimming at the bottom of the 
tunic, was entirely white, and consisted 
either of woollen cloth or of a mixture 
of wool and silk; the grand object 
therefore was to give to this dress of 
simple white, the utmost degree of 
lustre and smoothness of which it was 
capable ; for this purpose presses were 
invented, in which the dresses were kept 
until the moment they were to be worn, 
and they were sometimes previously 

laited. At length the men, who had 

come as effeminate as the women, 
began to adopt this custom also. Fashion 
required that certain parts of the dress 
should be plaited in the most ingenious 
way ;* — this was the business of the 
vestiplice. _Numerous presses and po- 
lishing machines, for the purposes above- 
mentioned, are stationed about the apart- 
ment.t 





tioned in the Roman laws as slaves of the 
lowest class. It may be proper to observe, 
that very little remained to be done to the 
ancient dresses after they came from the 
loom, for they required much less sewing 
and cutting than ours. The sleeves of the 
under garments were almost the only parts 
that required needle work. The trimmings 
for the bottoms of dresses were usually 
embroidered separately ; yet the denomina- 
tion wvestifice occasionally occurs. See 
Reinesius, Inscript. cl. ix, 9. 

* Martial, alluding to the wrinkled fore- 
head of an old woman, says—‘“ The border 
of your dress is not more full of folds.” 
These folds are marked in a very distinct 
way on ancient monuments, particularly 
statues. The ancients wished to shew as 
many folds as possible in their dresses ; and 
our modern artists are fond of imitating this 
richness of drapery. 


+ Presses for clothes. These presses are 
mentioned by the authors who lived in the 
time of the early Roman emperors. They 
are styled pre(a, and were probably up- 
known to the more ancient writers. Se- 
neca (De Tranquillitate animi) says—Vestis 
ex arculé prolata, mille ponderibus aut tor- 
sius has given an explanation of this passage. 


Sabina. 
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Elegant coffers ranged uniformly 
round the walls,* contain the costly ward- 
robe of Sabina. The very inscriptions 
on these coffers prove the enormous 
quantity of clothes she must possess ; for 
when she attended parties of pleasure, 
she did not scruple to wear coloured 
dresses,t and to imitate all the capri- 
cious fashions of women who disre-. 
garded all rules of propriety; and be. 
sides, Sabina had a particular wardrobe 
for every festival and every season of the 
year. 

“© Dorcas!" exclaimed Droso, quite 
out of breath, as she entered the apart- 
ment (vestiarium) ; ‘ quick! bring the 
tunic with the pearl trimming, our mis- 
tress intends to wear it to-day.” Dor- 
cas, who had previously been informed 
by Cypassis what dress to prepare, was 
now busily sewing the trimming on Sa- 
bina’s beautiful white tunic. This bei 

done, the little troop of slaves proceede 

to Sabina’s apartmeut, each carrying some 
portion of the Domina's dress, which dif- 
fused a delicious perfume as they passed 
along. Carmion had just finished put- 
ting on her mistress’ shoes, taking espe- 
cial care to put the proper shoe on each 
foot; for a mistake in this respect was 
regarded as an evilomen.§ The shoes 





These presses are frequently mentioned by 
Martial (for instance, 11, 46). Claudian 
(xxx, 101) observes that Venus puts on her 
robes taken fresh from the press. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus gives these machines the 
name of pressoria. 

* These coffers were called arcu/a, ot 
capsule. Seneca, alluding to the dandies 
of his day, says, they are toti de capsula. 
The ancients were accustomed to put all 
sorts of perfumed woods and aromatic gums 
among their clothes. Homer mentious 
iyadla Susevra. Among the recipes of the 
physician, Crito, which Fabricius has pre 
served in his Bibliotheca Graca, the 
Adawhacudla apwudlxa ieatiay is expressly 
mentioned. 

+ Coloured dresses for women. Ovid and 
other poets frequently mention the various 
colours used for women's dresses. But 1! 
must be observed, that they allude to wome? 
of loose character, who were included under 
the denomination of libertine. Matrons are 
never referred to. The latter invariably 
wore white dresses, trimmed with gold of 
purple, and could not appear in any other 
colour without degrading themselves. The 
libertine alone adorned their ancles with 
pearls or gold rings. 

§ The shoes of the ancients were made © 
the form of the foot; and they had, covs* 
quently, one for the right and one tor the 
left foot, like the fashion of the present day. 
If a person by accident changed his shoe? 
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were made of the finest white leather, 
called aluta.® 


The ancient dresses, owing to the sim- 
plicity of their form, were put on with 
far Jess trouble than ours. Sabina, as 
soon as she entered her dressing-room, 

ton her under tunic, which we may 


vallachemise,t formed of the finest cotton 





dressing, it was looked upon as a sure sign 
that Tila but iIluck would attend him 
throughout the day. This superstition, ridi- 
culous as it may appear, was sufficient to 
| disconcert the greatest of the Roman em- 
, who, however, was not exempt from 

many littlenesses. Suetonius says, speaking 
of Augustus—Si mane sibi calceus perpe- 
ram ac sinister pro dextero induceretur, 
id dirum auspicium observabat. This is 
what Pliny calls calceum inductum pre- 


poster’. 


* Difference between shoes and san- 
dals. It is necessary to distinguish what 
may be properly termed the shoe of the an- 
cients, which covered the whole of the foot, 
and sometimes even the ancle, from the 
sandal, which covered only the sole of the 
foot, leaving the upper part of the toes ex- 
posed, and which was fastened with straps or 
bands. The shoe, which covered the whole 
of the foot, was termed calceus, a word purely 
Latin. ‘The sandals were called sole. How- 
ever, as the shoe was found to occasion an 
inconvenient pressure of the foot, it was 
usually made of the softest and most elastic 
leather, called aluta, from alumen, alum, 
which was used in the preparation of leather. 
Both men and women wore shoes of delicate 
thite on public occasions ; but it is neces- 
sary to observe, that the matrons were dis- 
tinguished from the courtezans and women 
of inferior rank. The latter wore sandals, 
which were much more elegant, and which 
the poets sometimes simply denominate 
tincla. On the present occasion, Sabina was 
towear the matron’s costume ; consequently, 
she could not appear in sandals, but she 


= wear shoes embroidered with gold. - 


Ovid says, Pes malus in nived sem- 
per celetur aluté, he recommends the wo- 
men to whom he addresses himself, to wear 
matton’s shoes merely for the sake of conceal- 
ig any deformity of the foot; otherwise he 
vould doubtless have recommended sandals. 
ealceus is very rarely seen on antique 
statues, because artists naturally pre- 
: » as being more favourable to 
’ splay of 9 em = ; but some notion 

em may rmed, from the socci of 
thefemale dancer in the Pitture d’ Ercolano, 
tnd those of the Muse of History, in Piu 
Gementino’s Museum. There was, how- 
‘vet, marked difference between the soccus 
ad the ealceus ; the former was large and 
“MMCE was made to fit exactly to the foot. 
figure in Cardinal Borgia’s gal- 
» appears with the soccus. 
chemise (interula) was a sort of 
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cloth, with sleeves covering only the 
upper part of the arm. This tunic was 
confined under tie bosom by a girdle, 
until the toilette was completely finished. 
Cypassis, who alone has the honour of 
performing the duties of lady’s-maid, 
now unfastens her mistresses girdle, and 
places across her bosom a narrow band 
of purple,* which was used by the women 
of antiquity instead of corsets and elastic 
busks. This being done, Dorcas pre- 
sents the tunic, which Cypassis assists in 
putting on. 

This tunic being the principal and 
most highly ornamented part of the dress, 
we may stop a moment to examine it, 
whilst Cypassis adjusts the strophinm. It 
is formed of cloth of the finest Milesian 
wool, mixed with silk,t and is of the purest 
white. This tunic has sleeves, which 
cover only the upper = of the arm, and 
which, being open from top to bottom, 
are fastened by gold clasps. Round the 
bosom it is ornamented by a double- 


‘dyed purple bordering, about half a quar- 


ter deep; for we may observe, that the 
double-dyed purple (dibuphon) was much 
more brilliant, and was also double the 
price of that which was only single-dyed. 
The lower edge of the tunic was also of 
the same colour which characterized the 
matron’s costume. ‘The white tunic, 
which descended only a little below the 
knee, was worn by women of light cha- 





under tunic, formed either of linen (/ined ) 
or cotton (byssina). These tunics were the 
same in form both for men and women. 
The men’s were called subucula, and the 
women’s intusium. From several 
in Ovid and Propertius, it appears that the 
negligé, or morning dress of the Roman 
ladies, consisted. merely of one of thesé 
tunics, which was so narrow that it was not 
even necessary to confine it round the waist 
with a girdle. Its length, however, rendered 
it inconvenient; and it was customary to 
fasten it up with a ribbon (semizona) until 
the tunic was put on. | 
* This little band, which was worn for 
the double purpose of confining the bosom 
and giving it a graceful form, was called the 
strophium. Martial likewise gives it the 
name of mamillare. It is sometimes erro- 
neously confounded with the girdle or zona. 
+ This stuff was known by the name of 
Cos cloth, or bombycina. On this subject, 
great confusion prevails in the works of the 
ancient authors, for they frequently desig- 
nate the same stuff by very different names. 
It is certain that, besides the transparent 
crapes and gauzes against which Seneca and 
some of the poets declaim so bitterly, a th icker 
kind of stuff was used, similar toour cambric 
muslins and fine lawns. Sabina’s tunic was 
made of the latter. M 
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recter, who adorned their ancles with 
bracelets of precious stones, or gold 
chains and clasps.* But the matron’s 
tunic had, besides, a small plaited trim- 
mingt, resembling a furbelow, which de- 
scended to the ground, and scarcely suf- 
fered the toes to be scen. These trim- 
mings were ornamented in various ways, 
either with /amina, (perhaps what the 
French call lames a‘or,) or with fine 
threads of gold run through them ;t but 
they were usually edged by a broad band 
of purple. Sabina’s tunic had one of 
these purple edges, adorned with strings 
of pearls.§ 

Cypassis confines the tunic with a plain 
white band; for anv ornament would 
have been concealed by the mantle, or 
even by the folds of the tunic which fall 
over it. The slave whose business is 


to fasten this girdle, must be careful to 
make the tunic, which, if not properly 
adjusted, would drag on the ground, dis- 
play only the point of the foot.|| 





* Petronius extols the pretty foot of a ma- 
tron, pedum candor intra auri gracile vin- 
clum positus, c. 126,p. 604. Hence it may 
be inferred, that she wore rings round her 
foot; however, she was not then in the ma- 
tron’s costume, but had gone out in quest of 
adventures. 

t The bordering of the dress was pro- 
perly called instifa (furbelow). It was form- 
ed of the same material as the tunic; but it 
consisted of a vast number of smal) folds, 
and was terminated by a stripe of purple or 
gold, The tunic, together with the border- 
ing, was designated by the single word sto/a, 
which conveyed a correspondent significa- 
tion to the modern phrases fu/l dress, or 
grande parure. Horace, alluding to the 
matrons, says—Quarum subsulu talos legit 
tnsiita vesle. ‘This passage alone explains 
a subject which Ferrari seems to have 
andersiood better than Rubens. 

=~ What was the nature of the segmenta, 
with which the Roman ladies ornamented 
their dresses, appears seldom to have been 
understood, The ancients were ignorant of 
the art of embroidering in gold, or of weav- 
ing cloth of that metal. The segmenta, 
therefore, appear to have been very thin 
sheets of gold (/amina), which were cut in 
various forms and then fastened on the 
dresses. 

§ When Pliny declaims against the bound- 
less extravagance displayed in the luxury of 
pearl ornaments, he says—They walk on 
pearls, From this, it is patural to infer that 
the Romans not enly fastened pearls on their 
shoes and sandals, bet also on the edges of 
their dresses.—See Meursius, De Luru Ro- 
manorum. 

i. The tunic with the trimming was so 
long, that it would have dragged more than 
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All that is now wanting to complete 
Sabina’s toilette, is to drape over her 
right shoulder and arm, the large white 
mantle which Droso holds in readiness, 
Cleopatra's pearl necklace, which Sabis 
nus brought from Alexandria as a pre. 
sent to his wife, is not yet put on; and 
the Domina has also to select her brace. 
lets and rings for the occasion. However, 
Spatale is standing beside her with the 
open casket; and in a few moments our 
Venus Anadyomene will issue in full 
glory from amidst her busy attendants, 





REAL STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS, 


MR. EDITOR, 


THE exact similarity between the 
signature of your new correspondent, 
B.G., and another, that during some 
years has frequently met the eye of your 
readers, may lead them to ascribe to me 
the communication in page 504 of your 
Number for July, and as it contains 
some opinions the reverse of mine, and 
an allusion to facts incorrectly stated, | 
earnestly request speedy insertion for 
this letter, disclaiming any knowledge of 
the paragraphs in question, until they 
met my view in your columns. 

In former contributions I had fre- 
quent occasion to notice the distresses, 
which, in times of scarcity, are peculiarly 
afflicting in the remote highland dis- 
tricts ; Sut far from imputing to tlie 
landlords, or their delegates, indifference 
to the privations of the people, I raised 
my feeble voice in well merited applause, 
—heing authorized by intelligence from 
various quarters, concerning the sacrifices 
of private convenience made by the supe- 
rior classes, to relieve the inferior. 

A more decisive proof of strong re- 
liance upon their humanity appeared, 
in offering suggestions, for preventing 
with less difficulty, and more effect, the 
sufferings so bountifully alleyiated, by 
the charitable aid of proprietors. I took 
the liberty of recommending exper'- 
ments in the preservation of grain, by 
exhaling, with artificial heat, all mvisture 
from the hest uce, immediately after 
its removal from the stubble, and when 
cooled, to lay it up in chests of un 
dressed, well seasoned boards, plaistered 
within and without, to exclude vermi. 





half a yard on the ground, had it not beet 
gathered up by the girdle. The folds which 
fell over the girdle formed what was called 
the bosom of the tunic, in which the ladies 
carried any small articles they might have 


occasion for, before the barbarous custom of 


wearing pockets was introduced. 
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1819. ] Improvements 


With unabated dependance upon the 
talents, the enterprize, and generous 

pathy with their dependants, in 
which no description of men surpass the 
highland landlords, 1 beg leave to ob- 
serve, that if in the last two centuries 
the inhabitants of Great Britain had 
turned their ever successful ingenuity to 
amass the superflux of their harvests in 
sound preservation, the prosperity of 
agriculture would have enriched the 
public treasury, and saved thousands 
from indigence; favourable seasons 
would not have been unavailing to the 

wers, by corn perishing on their 
er vor would the consumer be 
compelled by the failure of one crop, 
tofeed upon unwholesome bread; nor 
the country drained of specie, to procure 
from foreign lands, at an enormous price, 
the most essential necessary of life, which 
alittle foresight might have accumulated 
from the produce of our own soil. 

I have been at all times careful to 
avoid offence or controversy, and I hope 
your new correspondent, B.G., will find 
no ground of displeasure in this address. 
It may be presumed he has not written 
from personal observation, and has been 
misled by A are informers. The 
transaction in Sutherland, which he has 
been told was hushed up, was in fact, 
judicially investigated in the most public 
manner, and the agent honorably ac- 
quitted. Indeed, his acquittal of implied 
rigor has been manifested by the con- 
tinued favour of a nobleman, who, in 
times Of extremity, not only gave large 
donations in money to the poor, but 
likewise bestowed much trouble and ex- 
= devising employment for la- 
on his estates in England and 
inthe Highlands. A mind so devoted to 

and extensive beneficence, could 
not sanction the least ok eer to op- 
pression—far less would he shew any 
msideration for a person suspected of 
ey. ‘ 
inclosed extract from a report 
written by James Loch, esq. in June 
it, has enabled ine to tread upon firm 
und ;-and every person, 
I have applied for intelligence, 
‘me the statements are no less 
te than they are clear and circum- 
aiial. Tamconvinced you will, with 
macrity of rectitude, insert Mr. 

Saccount; from which the public 
how far it is entitled to cre- 
*, When opposed to the representa- 
- *h anonymous writer. My abode 
‘Temote from Sutherland. I never 
wed, Nor expect to receive any fa- 
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vour from the noble proprietors—nor 
have 1 the most distant connection with 
any of the persdns benefitted by their 
stupendous and successful improvements 
in England or Scotland; but it seems 
incumbent upon all who value the in- 
terests of this country, or the meliora- 
tion of the condition of the lower orders, 
to unite in proving, that though mis- 
construed by ignorance or distorted by 
animosity, all candid minds are prompt 
to vindicate and applaud the enlightened 
activity that can plan and accomplish 
eat undertakings; neither disheartened 
y the narrow prejudices that condemn 
those efforts, nor wearied by the diffi- 
culties inseparable from a struggle against 
ancient customs. How much more ur- 
gent is the call upon one, whose signa- 
ture by an accidental coincidence was 
apparently affixed to scntiments I can 
never entertain, and shall take every 
opportunity to disclaim. [I am far, very 
far, from arrogating importance to any 
of the trifles that have proceeded from 
my pen; yet, they are all at least in- 
noxious—they offer harmless amuse- 
ment, or seek to elevate the standard of 
morals among the lower orders, by 
shewing that substantial happiness and 
respectability may pertain to the 
children of industry. With the warm 
impress of those convictions, it was im- 
possible that. your former correspondent 
B. G., could mention, disrespectfully, the 
Highland Society, whose judicious, un- 
remitting, and successful labours, have 
changed the face of many a barren tract 
to smiling fertility, and covered the 
highland hills with a superior breed of 
black cattle and sheep. In short, their 
measures are not for ostentation, but 
for important and permanent utility, and 
to them may be ascribed the most valu- 
able improvements that have increased 
the comforts, while they preserved the 
original characteristics of the a 
P.S. Henceforward I shall add to my 
own initials, the first letters of the place 
and country where I reside, B.G.A.S. 





Statement respecting Improvements in 
Sutherland, 
By James Locn, Esq. 

In 1817, a year of great distress in the 
Highlands, Lord Stafford extended his re- 
lief to the poorer tenants in the estate of 
Sutherland, to the amount of 10,0002. 

This distress was much increased by the 
numbers of people who had settled on the 
estate without permission, fifteen hundred 
of them paying rent to no person, and many 
more of them holding entirely of the infe- 
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rior tacksmen. The extreme misery en- 
dured by these poor people, (a state of 
things recurring every three years on an 
average,) the great improvement among 
those who had been setiled on the coast, and 
the rapid extension of the fisheries, pointed 
out the necessity of delaying no longer the 
removal of the remainder of the people, who 
still dwelt on the hills, to the sea-coast,—a 
measure, as necessary for them as beneficial 
to the estate, and advantageous to the coun- 
try. 

That these people might have ample time 
to make this removal, it was intimated to 
them in the autumn of 1817, that they 
should be removed to the coast side, at 
Whitsunday, 1819; and that they might 
have the means of doing so, it was at the 
same time intimated to them, that they 
should hold both their old possessions and 
their new lots, rent free, up to the date of 
their removal. This has been done accord- 
ingly ; and no exertion was left untried to 
induce them to take advantage of the last 
summer, in gradually preparing for their 
change of residence, but entirely without 
effect. The lots for the parish of Assynt 
were, necessarily, on the Western Ocean ; 
and here the people were settled, and are 
becoming industrious fishermen, as are the 
people of Strathnaver, who are of course 
settled on their own coast, from the mouth 
of the Naver to Armadale. The lots for 
the people of Kildonan, Clyne, Golspie, and 
Rogart, are situated on the side of the great 
north road leading to Caithness, near the 
sea, and in the vicinity of the two thriving 
fishing stations of Brora and Helmsdale, a 
country generally as early as East Lothian. 
Many of these people who lived by illicit 
distillation, have gone into the heights of 
Caithness and Ross-shire, in preference to 
settling on their new lots. This has been 


age the case with the people of Kil- 
n, the parish adjoining to Caithness ; 
this population subsisted entirely by smug- 
gling, obtaining grain in Caithness, and thus 
carrying on their ill traffic with much 
facility. The people in the heights of Ro- 
gart and Clyne carried on a similar trade, 
but to a less extent, obtaining their grain 
from the coast side. The Kildonan people 
have settled on the adjoining parish in 
a their new lots in Sutherland af- 

ing no opportunity for carrying on illi- 
cit distillation, being old in field, mpd of 
the most improveable quality, and ploughed 
for them by the voluntary and praise-wor- 
thy exertions of the coast-side tenants, and 
by Lord Stafford’s own ploughs. To those 
for whom these lots were too small, farms 
of from six to twelve acres were offered on 
Dornock Muir, an improveable district near 


that place, the landlord binding himself to 
pay tenant five pounds for acre he 

t in, and that as soon as the was 
ia cultivation. To secure a constant demand 


for their grain, and that they might have no 
_ emcuse in selling to the illegal distiller, 


Improvements in Sutherland. 
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Lord Stafford is erecting a new distillery g 
Brora, the tenant being bound to consume 
the grain of the country. The duration o 
their tacks is for seven or fourteen yea 
varying according to situation and circuy:. 
stances; the rent, in many cases, nominal: 
in all, the lowest in Scotland. By the cus. 
tom of the country, the moss timber of the 
cottages is the property of the tenant. Up- 
on their removal, as they did not carry j 
with them, and as every attention to their 
interests was shown, it was appraised over 
to the landlord, paid for by him, (to whom 
it was useless) and then burnt. 

In 1812, the county of Sutherland was 
separated from the rest of Scotland, by three 
dangerous ferries, and without roads, fuliy « 
century behind the rest of Scotland. Pr. 
ducing nothing, and cut off from all markets, 
it was left, in its natural state of neglect, to 
numerous tenantry of respectable middle 
men, though not improving tenants, who, 
living without employment, pushed their 
sons forward in the army, by raising men 
from their farms. The communicativiis are 
now nearly all that could be wished ,—er- 
cellent bridges over the ferries, and the 
country intersected by roads. The tenantr 
are now among the wealthiest and most ac- 
tive in Scotland; and acareer of improve. 
ment has begun, and is carrying on, which 
leaves far behind the most rapid improve 
ments known in Scotland. ‘The arrange 
ments will be completed in 1826. This has 
required great exertion, both in the landlord 
and tenantry, which has been so well se- 
conded by the managers and factors, that 
the most evident change has taken place, in 
the increased comforts of the inhabitants, 
wherever these arrangements have been car- 
ried into effect; while the progress in the 
cod, ling, and herring-fisheries in Assynt, 
on the north coast, and at Brora and Helms- 
dale, has been such as to exceed the mow 
sanguine expectations. The number of 
barrels of herrings already cured at Helms- 


dale, have been, 
In 1816 - - 4000 
1817 - - 7300 
1818 —sis - 19,390 


In 1817, there were employed there, | 
coopers, 130 women, 200 men, 50 als 
In 1818, 70 coopers, 520 women, 710 met, 
140 boats. 

The number of boats agreed for this yee" 
is above 200, besides many at Brora, where 
the fishing begins this year for the 1m 
time 


The amount of cod and ling caught 8 
Assynt and Strathnaver, 1818, is 9°,1/6. 
This year the fishing has commenced 
the south coast, where one crew freque?ll 
brings in from 1500 to 2000 fish, ir o% 
tide, caught off a fishing bank, about fr 
miles from land, hitherto neglected. 

To encourage the fisheries, Lord Stefforé 
has offered iums to the most succ’ss 
boats during the last two years, amou 7% 
to 200% in each year; and to induce & 
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to build neat cottages on their new 





ya Lady Stafford has offered various pre- 
_ mioms, differing in amount, to the new 
7 on the coast. These premiums for 
mi ihe last season are to be awarded in the en- 
n= suing month of August. 
end yARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELAT- 
hg (NG HIS CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY- 
m4 foUR YEARS IN THE TERRITORY OP 
heir MOUNT FELIX, BETWEEN ORAN AND 
over ALGIERS. 
hom IT will probably be in the recollection 
of our readers, that about seven or eight 
en months ago, the public papers contained 
bya a aph, stating the circumstance of 
“i there being a man of the above name, 


‘ets, who had just found his way back to 


toa France, after an absence of thirty-seven 
dle years from his native country, during 
sho, 7 which, he had not only remained totally 
hei ignorant of the extraordinary events that 
wey were passing there, even to the existence 
ae of sis a man as Napoleon Bonaparte ; 


the [but had almost forgotten his own lan- 
ates fuse. We have now the satisfaction of 
ying the singularly interesting account 

this individual’s sufferings before the 
hich and partly in his own words; for 
rove. it sthat when M.Quesné,a French 
nge literary character of respectability, heard 


Jan of Dumont’s arrival, attended as it was 
' of by some allusions to his past history, he 
thet determined to seek him out. As the 


«be esa communicated in their first 
ants, iew, convinced the visitor, that the 
\car- fm Whole narrative ought to be placed on 
nthe #® record, M. Quesné repeated his visits, 
synt, and in a short time afterwards published 
‘Ims- the following account, the authenticity 
of which is drawn from such a variety 
ofconcurring testimonies all in favour of 
the narrator's character and correctness 
of aawery. that the French editor, after 
having taken the utmost pains to satisfy 
lis mind on the subject, saw no reason 
-, 11 entertain the smallest doubt of his 
hero’s veracity. 

After stating that he was born at Paris 
in 1768, and giving an account of his en- 











year ance into the navy with M. de Ternay, 
her & tear-admiral, under whom Dumont 


for more than a year, the narra- 
©g0es on to state that he was pre- 


te 12th of April, 1782, over the French 
Meet under Count de Grasse, who was 
ie ner on that memorable occa- 
wn. the ship to which he belonged 
® then ordered home, but happening 


" Meet a small English squadron near 
366 orto, she was chased into the Straits of 
2 the ir by them, and took shelter under 
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the batteries of Algesiras. Here Dumont 
was transferred to another vessel, and 
having quitted her for the service of the 
ount d’Artois, then superintending the 
siege of Gibraltar, he returned to the 
same ship as a domestic of the Marquis 
De Montmery, aid-de-camp to the com- 
mander in chief, who was sent with dis- 
patches to the French fleet then cruizing 
off Minorca. A violentstorm arose soon 
after the vessel set sail from Algesiras, 
and notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the officers and crew to avoid the fate 
which awaited them, she was driven 
on shore in the dead of night, between 
Oran and Algiers, one of the most in- 
hospitable parts of this terrific coast ; 
here the ship went to pieces, and out of 
a hundred and forty men composing her 
crew, it was with the greatest difficulty 
half the number reached the rocky 
beach, weak and fainting, where a still 
more horrible death was in reserve for 
most of them. 

The ferocious Koubals,* says Dumont, 
(for we shall henceforth repeat his own 
words as communicated by M. Quesné), 
having observed the result of the tem- 


» pest, and gloried in the prospect of buoty 


it afforded, rushed down upon us from 
their mountains, and while torrents of 
rain fell, in the midst of thunder and 
lightning, massacred the greatest part of 
those who had saved themselves from a 
watery grave. It was in vain that we 
endeavoured to defend ourselves, having 
no other weapons to oppose them than 
sand and stones; so that many suffered 
themselves to be slaughtered without 
making the least resistance. Seeing, 
however, the body of my master hacked 
to pieces, after he had long and courage- 
ously struggled with his cruel adversa- 
ries, I became so enraged that it was no 
longer possible to remain a quiet specta- 
tor of the horrible scene, and in the ab- 
sence of more effective arms, I took ad- 
vantage of those within our reach, 
throwing handfuls of sand into the eyes 
of our enemies, and biting several of their 
legs, I at length succeeded in precipitat- 
ing three Koubals from their Arab charg- 
ers into the sea. But this action was 
dearly bought, for I instantly received 
several blows of a sabre on the head, 
arms, and shoulders, a lance pierced 
through my body, while a pistol bullet 
lodged in the calf of my leg. 

When no longer. able to contend with 
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# This tribe of savages is called Cubail, 
by Signor Pananti, in his curious account 
of it. 
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the Arabs. they seized those who fell into 
their hands, and regained the summit of 
the mountains: 1 crawled in, covered 
with blood, amongst some brushwood, 
hoping to conceal ‘myself the following 
dav from the barbarians, in which case I 
did not despair of being enabled to re- 
main on the coast, until the appearance 
of some European vessel afforded an op- 
portunity of escape. Although when 
somewhat recovered from the agitation 
which followed ourshipwreck, my wounds 
occasioned the most excruciating pain, 
I did not fear that death I had so mira- 
culously escaped, but only regretted the 
loss of my master, and the probability of 
never seeing my parents again. 

There were still thirty of my unfortu- 
nate companions, al] more or less wound- 
ed, remaining out of the eighty who got 
on shore from the wreck; but scarcely 
had day-light dawned, when the Arabs 
returned at full\ gallop: they soon 
collected the remnant of their victims, 
and having bound our arms across each 
other, we were attached to their horses’ 
tails with along cord. The reason of 
our lives being now spared arose from 
the circumstance of a point in the Maho- 
metan law, forbidding the assassination 
of Christians except at night. An obe- 
dience to this injunction is considered as 
the means of alentiol: and when disre- 
garded, the sheik generally inflicts the 
same punishment on themselves. This 
officer gives ten dollars for every Chris- 
tian that is bronght to him; but the 
Koubals, who, though very fond of mo- 
ney, are much more so of killing infidels, 
never omit any opportunity of murder- 
ing all those who profess a different 
faith, firmly persuaded that this is the 
surest way to please the Prophet. 

Several of the party thus led along, 
died from weakness and suffering. We 
marched eight nights following, the 
Arabs not daring to travel in the day- 
time, lest some other Koubals should 
come and tear us from their hands, so as 
to obtain the proffered reward. During 
the day they encamped in one of the 
surrounding woods; when our whole 
sustenance consisted of a little bread and 
water, barely sufficient to prevent us 
from dying. The Jast stage was marched 
during the day, for our conductors had 
nothing more to fear, and we arrived at 
Mount Felix on the evening of the ninth 
day. This is the risidence of Sheik 
Osman. He has many inferior sheiks 
under his orders, each of whom com- 
mands a district of two or three different 


mountains. ‘I'hese mountains are peo- 
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pled by Arabs who live in Adowcrs, , 
name given to several tents, containing 
from forty to fifty different persons 
Each family composes an adowar ; an) 
the number of tents serves to denote, 
village, town, or city. There are ny 
houses in this country, except the palace 
of Osman, and the prison for his slaves, 

The sheiks owe a yearly tribute ty 

Osman: it consists of money, wax, ho. 
ney, elephants’ teeth, wool, skins, 03. 
trich feathers, &c. When unabie ty 
pay from their own resources, the siieiks 
attack and ravage the territories of those 
in the neighbourhood, who are not 
strong enough to resist; and if the tri. 
bute is not deposited at Osman’s fect, in 
fifteen days after it becomes due, the 
sheik loses his head, should he not be 
able to justify himself by a proper ex. 
planation, of the validity of which 0. 
man is the sole judge. 
- This despot lives in a palace built of 
stone, two stories high, and terminating 
in a terrace. Three hundred women 
are shut up in it, and attended by an 
equal number of their own sex. ‘They 
are allowed to walk in the garden, which 
is very extensive, and filled with fruit 
trees and flowers, but the prospect is 
confined within the walls, for the great 
height of these prevents the possibility 
of their seeing beyond them. 

We were presented to Osman on the 
day after our arrival ; he was a fine Jook- 
ing man, about five feet eight inches high, 
and is now fifty five years old. [is first 
question was, that of enquiring to what 
nation we belonged, and on our replying 
that we were Frenchmen; “ French, 
said he; “Frenchmen! without faith, 
laws, spiteful and devils! let them be 
chained.” His order was no sooner? 
given than put into immediate execution. 

I was a perfect cripple by this time, 
nor were my companions much better, 
three of them having died some days 
after we arrived; stripped of our 
clothes, they threw a small coarse wool. 
len shirt over each of us; this covering 
reached within a few inches of the knee, 
in the manner of the Scotch Highlanders: 
we were then bound together two a! 
two, by a large chain nearly ten feet 
long, weighing sixty pounds; this ¥% 
fixed to the ancle by a heavy clasp in the 
form of a horse shoe, lad rivetted, 80 


as to render escape impossible. In order 
to diminish the fatigue of dragging th 
chain along the ground, each man pr 
cured a sash made of twigs or hep: 
with which he tied several links up to hs 
middle, thus leaving a festoon of fv 
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feet between himself and companion ; 
this contrivance did not prevent them 
from working, and they were inseparable 
till one of the party was exchanged for 
another, either through sickness or with 
a view to his receiving some punish- 
ment. iat 
Thus naked and Joaded with irons, 
were we conducted to the prison, which 
is situated within half a league of the 
ace. This building is of an extra- 
ordinary length, greatly resembling a 
stable; there were but two thousand 
slaves at the time of our arrival, though 
it would easily accommodate double that 
number; the walls are about forty feet 
high, and eight in breadth, the roof is 
like those of Europe, except that instead 
of tiles it is covered in with planks over- 
laying each other in the manner of slated 
houses in France. The ceiling is com- 
of a mortar made of lime and sand, 
and although there are many windows 
secured by several Jarge bars of iron, the 
prison is very dark. These openings, 
which are only breast high, enable the 
captives to see the various beasts of prey, 
which are nightly allured by the odour of 
so many human bodies shut up together, 
and to which they are extremely partial ; 
these animals are frequently seen within 
afew yards of the grate, where their 
roaring is heard for hours together, 
terror and dismay amongst the 
scan other domestic at in the 
neighbourhood. The windows are se- 
parated by an interval of ten feet each, 
and are very large. 
There are a great number of turrets 
built on the top of the walls, each large 
enough to contain fifteen persons, these 


areinhabited by the keepers; the com-* 


munication to them is by a ladder which 
rises and falls, like a draw-bridge. On 
teaching the top, each keeper proceeds 
to his turret, where a fire is generall 
to boil their coffee, ot whic 
ey drink large quantities. Some of 
these remain on the watch while the 
rest are employed to superintend the 
forking parties, constantly armed, and 
wenout ever taking off their clothes ; 
they frequently discharge their muskets 
d with rock salt at any of the slaves 
n to be noisy or disorderly ; 














Mey are very-like our sentinels in Eu- 


‘ope, and during the night often cry out, 
ane care of the Christians.” 
anere is a channel,cut in the middle 


0 the prison, which receives the filth 


sscends into it from each side, for 
' shelves off towards the centre. 
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The water is kept in several tanks 
formed of bullock’s hides, suspended 
from the walls at one end of the prison, 
and supplied from springs in the neigh- 
bourhood. The mode of drawing the 
water from these tanks is managed by a 
spigot and faucet fixed on the skin of one 
of the bullock’s fore feet. 

On. our arriving at this abode of 
wretchedness, the slaves seemed to be 
greatly pleased with the sight of so many 
new companions toshare in their misery.* 
Having disengaged the chain from our 
hips, it was secured to an iron ring and 
padlock about three feet from the 
ground; a little straw was allowed us 
to lie on, and each slave had a stone for 
his pillow; they also permitted us to 
sleep, if we could; But this was ex- 
tremely difficult, owing to the quantity 
of different vermin that fell from the 
ceiling and crawled about us in every 
direction. These we destroyed by hand- 
fuls on starting from sleep, awakened 
by their stings and biting. Such was 
the effect of those unwelcome visitors, 
that when day-light came to our relief 
in the morning after arriving at the 
prison, on looking at each other, myself 
and companion were not a little sur- 
prised to see our bodies covered with 
blotches of a dark putrid hue and full of 
blood. We hardly knew, in fact, whe- 
ther to laugh or cry, on thus beholding 
ourselves before two thousand human 
beings almost naked, having beards of a 
frightful length, and many of whom 
began the morning’s occupation by 
drinking copious draughts of water out 
of human skulls for want of more con- 
venient vessels.t+ 

Although my wounds, particularly 
that occasioned by the lance, gave ex- 
cessive pain, [ was obliged to go to 
work like the rest every morning, also to 
collect (for they were thrown to us as if 
we were dogs,) three ears of Indian corn 
daily, which were to serve for breakfast, 





* The eleven first years of my captivity 
passed without my seeing a single new 
slave ; this long interval was at last inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a Spaniard, 
who had fallen into the hands of an inferior 
sheik, and was thus conducted amongst us. 
Dumont. 

+ There were some other details com- 
municated in this part of the narrative, 
of such an offensive nature, that the French 
editor could not insert them without domg 
what he considered a violence to public de- 
corum. 
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dinner, and supper. The corn is gene- 
rally pounded, and then mixed up with 
water, if thatcan be procured ; but the 
keepers will not allow the slaves any for 
this purpose while out in the fields. 
After having assisted in drawing in a 
cart, accompanied by a dozen others, for 
the whole day, I was taken back at 
night, worn out with excessive fatigue 
and dreadfully bruised by the blows re- 
ceived from the keepers, while endeavour- 
ing to obey their orders; but their rule 
is never to address a Christian without 
having recourse at the same time to thie 
whip. 

An Italian who happened to be chain- 
ed near me, was so touched with my 
sufferings, that he procured some hemp, 
which being steeped in water of marsh- 
mallows, kept in a skull for the purpose, 
was frequently applied to the lance 
wound, and theugh the most dreadful 
torments attended its application, [ soon 
found myself entirely recovered; it now 
only remained for me to extract the ball, 
which was still a source of great pain; 
this I fortunately effected by the aid of 
an old knife; and when once out, the 
wound soon closed. 

Amongst the two thousand slaves 
there were a number of old men. These 
had only half-chains put on them. Their 
occupation consists of clearing out the 
prison, sweeping the filth into the sewer 
that runs through it, drawing water 
from the skins, and burning the vermin 
with lighted torches made of straw, and 
fastened to the end of long sticks. Thus 
it is, that the old men are much worse 
off than their younger brethren in mis- 
fortune ; for in addition to the ill usage 
experienced from the keepers, they are, 
as it were, the slaves of other slaves! 
whose impatience, irritated by bad treat- 
ment, seeks a prompt vengeance; this 
desire is gratified either by spitting in 
the old men’s faces or throwing stones at 
them. When no longer able to work 
they are shot by the keepers. Such is 
also the mode of getting rid of those 
young men, whose maladies leave but 
slender hopes of their recovery. They 
are then thrown out into an adjoining 
field, where the body is immediately 
torn to pieces by lions, tigers, or leopards ; 
nor did it unfrequently happen. that pan- 
thers, wolves, and wild boars contended 
fer carcases thus exposed. The fierce 
combats which usually took place when- 
ever a dead body was the object of con- 
tention, used to be a*source of great 
amusement to the Arabs,’ who would 
sometimes ery, ‘“‘ Do you see that Chris- 
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tian ? God knows nothing of him, or he 
would not let him be devoured !” 

it is mostly the skulls of those who 
are shot by the keepers that serve as 
drinking vessels and other utensils to the 
slaves; for the body of any one who 
committed suicide was carried to the top 
of a neighbouring mountain, and left 
there to be devoured. Such an event 
never occurred without being followed 
by a volley of blows on the persons of 
those nearest the man who had hung 
himself (this was the ordinary mode of 
self-destruction); nothing could be more 
criminal in the eyes of the keepers than 
for any slave to adopt the above plan of 
obtaining freedom. 

As we were, according to this doctrine, 
bound to prevent suicide, it soon came 
to my turn to save the life of my chain 
comrade, a young Italian seaman, who, 
in consequence of a resolution to die, con- 
trived to hang himself while unobserv. 
ed, shortly after dark on a Friday night, 
the. Mussulman’s sabbath: but owing 
to the cord’s being very weak, merely 
consisting of some hemp badly twisted 
together, I found very little difficulty in 
pulling him down by a sudden shake; 
for the bone which he had fastened in 
the wall and attached the hemp to, was 
too high for me to reach it. The only 
inconvenience arising from the attempt 
was that of my companion carrying his 
head awry for nearly two months. But 
the same whim happening to seize him 
some time after, the notice I received of 
the event, a severe kick in the pit of my 
stomach, just as he threw himself off, in- 
duced me to let him hang undisturbed 
till day-light, when the usual salary ofa 
bastinado was followed by my being 
forced to carry him off on my shoulder’. 

Another of my comrades, who fell 
sick, was shot by one of the keepers, 
after which his skull served me to drink 
out of for fourteen years. [ broughtit 
with me to Marseilles, as will be seen in 
the end: I lost three companions in all 
during my captivity, two of whom were 
shot, and the Italian just mentioned. 
Although I had not less than thirty dif- 
ferent ones, they took care never to chain 
a Frenchman up with me, thinking that 
such a plan might lead to plots. This 
afforded me the means of learning seve 
ral languages, so that I can now speak 
the Arabic, English, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, with as much facility as 
French ; I also understood a little Ger 
man and Dutch. 

The slaves generally rise at two in the 
morning, to avoid the bastinado, applied 
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supple canes, that are kept steep- 
ton to prevent their getting too 
‘sht, Some work in the sheik’s garden, 
ay others hew wood, till the ground, 
or draw, yoked to a plough. I was fre- 
quentl employed five or six leagues 
from the prison, with several more of 
the slaves, in ploughing. It was cus- 
tomary, on those occasions, for a party of 
Koubals, taken from the adowars (who 
are obliged by law to furnish guards for 
the slaves) to form a circle round us, not 
to prevent escape, for that was impossi- 
ble, but in order to protect us from the 
beasts of prey, some of which were con- 
stantly on the watch to seize the unarm- 
ed captive. 

There are always a fiundred and fifty 
armed men to watch over the safety ofa 
hundred slaves. But although there are 
sentinels incessantly on the look out, it 
does not prevent the lion from carrying 
off hisprey if greatly pressed by hunger, 
asl saw proved in the case of an unfor- 
tunate Spaniard, who once happened 
merely to go the length of the chain from 
his companion, when suddenly a lion 
rushed from a thicket and proceeded to 
carry him off. On the nearest Koubal 
giving the alarm, the ferocious animal 
was instantly surrounded and _ shot, but 
too late for saving the poor Spaniard’s 
life, ashe had already expired, his entrails 
being torn completely out by a single 
grasp. It is remarkable that the cries 
of men drive the beasts of prey back into 
the woods, whereas they are attracted 
by the sound of fire-arms, as if curiosity 
formed some part of their instinct. 

Having thus given a specimen of the 
early part of our hero’s adventures, re- 

on, and treatment, we shall not 
him so minutely through a variety 
of less interesting details relative to the 
manners and customs of the Arabs, more 
complete accounts of which being to be 
in the narratives of Tully* and 
Pananti+ much more at length. “But in 
order that no material points of so singu- 
lara sony may be withheld from our 
readers, they will be given in a more 
idged form, when not thought suf- 
important to be related in the 

ords of Dumont himself. 

As the prison allowance was totally in- 

e to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger, under such severe labour, the slaves 
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* Letters written during a ‘Ten .Year’s 


at the Court of Tripoly. 4to. 
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ive of a Residence in Algiers, by 
Pananti, with Notes and Illustrations 
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were under the necessity of having re- 
course to every means within their reach 
to supply the deficiency. ‘This was 
generally effected at noon, when the 
keepers went through a religious cere- 
mony of ablution, or, when no water 
could be found, rubbing the body over 
with a stone. As nothing whatever could 
induce them either to omit this practice, 
or suspend it when once begun, it was 
invariably the signal of foraging for the 
slaves, who instantly spread themselves 
around the spot, and seized every thing 
they could lay their hands on, whether 
in a garden or house, that did not hap- 
pen to be carefully watched. The ma- 
rauders generally paid rather dearly for 
this species of indulgence, for no sooner 
were. they discovered by the pious 
keepers, than vollies of stones, kept in 
bags suspended from the saddles of the 
latter’s horses, brought them back, for 
the purpose of receiving the usual salu- 
tations of the bamboo! 

On one occasion Dumont was fortu- 
nate enough to steal a sheep; this ena- 
bled him to regale the two slaves who 
slept next to him in the prison for a 
whole week ; to complete this piece of 
good fortune, he sold the skin for an old 
copper kettle, which induced them to 
stew the bones and make a very good 
soup. The only bad consequences at- 
tending this proof of Dumont’s inge- 
nuity, was a few hundred blows from one 
of the keepers. 

It seems they suffered dreadfully from 
heat and thirst; to remedy the first, it 
was usual for each slave to cover his 
head with a wreath of leaves while his 
beard generally shielded his breast—that 
of Dumont reached to his middle. The 
intolerable sensations caused by thirst 
were assuaged by chewing some straw, 
or keeping an olive stone in his mouth. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the 
misery occasioned by the prison’s taking 
fire, while all the slaves were shut up in 
it ; though no lives were lost, nearly all 
the victims had their hair and beards 
burnt off ; and as the water intended for 
their use was employed to extinguish the 
flames; they were left without a drop 
for several hours, in the midst of a 
suffocating heat, and suffering great 
pain from the effects of the fire. This 
horrible scene was terminated by a most 
liberal distribution of the bamboo, which 
the keepers applied to some for not fore- 
seeing the accident, and to others be- 
cause they would have gladly taken ad- 
vantage of the general confusion to effect 
their escape ! ) 
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dinner, and supper. The corn is gene- 
rally pounded, and then mixed up with 
water, if that can be procured ; but the 
keepers will not allow the slaves any for 
this purpose while out in the fields, 
After having assisted in drawing In a 
cart, accompanied by a dozen others, fur 
the whole day, L was taken back at 
night, worn out with excessive fatigue 
and dreadfully bruised by the blows re- 
ceived from the keepers, while endeavour- 
ing to obey their orders; but their rule 
is never to address a Christian without 
having recourse at the same time to the 
whip. 

An Italian who happened to be chain- 
ed near me, was so touched with my 
sufferings, that he procured some hemp, 
which being steeped in water of marsh- 
mallows, kept in a skull for the purpose, 
was frequently applied to the lance 
wound, and theugh the most dreadful 
torments attended its application, [ soon 
found myself entirely recovered ; it now 
only remained for me to extract the ball, 
which was still a source of great pain; 
this I fortunately effected by the aid of 
an old knife; and when once out, the 
wound soon closed. 

Amongst the two thousand slaves 
there were a number of old men. These 
had only half-chains put on them. Their 
occupation consists of clearing out the 
prison, sweeping the filth into the sewer 
that runs through it, drawing water 
from the skins, and burning the vermin 
with lighted torches made of straw, and 
fastened to the end of long sticks. Thus 
it is, that the old men are much worse 
off than their younger brethren in mis- 
fortune ; for in addition to the ill usage 
experienced from the vapors they are, 
as it were, the slaves of other slaves! 
whose impatience, irritated by bad treat- 
ment, seeks a prompt vengeance; this 
desire is gratified either by spitting in 
the old men’s faces or throwing stones at 
them. When no longer able to work 
they are shot by the keepers. Such is 
also the mode of getting rid of those 
young men, whose maladies leave but 
slender hopes of their recovery. They 
are then thrown out into an adjoining 
field, where the body is immediately 
torn to pieces by lions, tigers, or leopards ; 
nor did it unfrequently happen. that pan- 
thers, wolves, and wild boars contended 
fer carcases thus exposed. The fierce 
combats which usually took place when- 
ever a dead body was the object of con- 
tention, used to be a’ source of great 
amusement to the Arabs,’ who would 
sometimes ery, “‘ Do you see that Chris- 
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tian ? God knows nothing of him, or he 
would not let him be devoured !” 

it is mostly the skulls of those who 
are shot by the keepers that serve as 
drinking vessels and other utensils to the 
slaves; for the body of any one who 
committed suicide was carried to the top 
of a neighbouring mountain, and left 
there to be devoured. Such an event 
never occurred without being followed 
by a volley of blows on the persons of 
those nearest the man who had hung 
himself (this was the ordinary mode of 
self-destruction); nothing could be more 
criminal in the eyes of the keepers than 
for any slave to adopt the above plan of 
obtaining freedom. 

As we were, according to this doctrine, 
bound to prevent suicide, it soon came 
to my turn to save the life of my chain 
comrade, a young Italian seaman, who, 
in consequence of a resolution to die, con- 
trived to hang himself while unobserv. 
ed, shortly after dark on a Friday night, 
the. Mussulman’s sabbath: but owing 
to the cord’s being very weak, merely 
consisting of some hemp badly twisted 
together, I found very little difficulty in 
pulling him down bya sudden shake; 
for the bone which he had fastened in 
the wall and attached the hemp to, was 
too high for me to reach it. The only 
inconvenience arising from the attempt 
was that of my companion carrying his 
head awry for nearly two months. But 
the same whim happening to seize him 
some time after, the notice I received of 
the event, a severe kick in the pit of my 
stomach, just as he threw himself off, in- 
duced me to let him hang undisturbed 
till day-light, when the usual salary ofa 
bastinado was followed by my being 
forced to carry him off on my shoulder’. 

Another of my comrades, who fell 
sick, was shot by one of the keepers, 
after which his skull served me to drink 
out of for fourteen years. [ broughtit 
with me to Marseilles, as will be seen in 
the end: I Jost three companions in all 
during my captivity, two of whom were 
shot, and the Italian just mentioned. 
Although I had not less than thirty dif- 
ferent ones, they took care never to chain 
a Frenchman up with me, thinking that 
such a plan might lead to plots. This 
afforded me the means of learning seve- 
ral languages, so that I can now speak 
the Arabic, English, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, with as much facility as 
French ; i also understood a little Ger 
man and Dutch. 

The slaves generally rise at two in the 
morning, to avoid the bastinado, applied 
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supple canes, that are kept steep- 
| 5 ees % prevent their getting too 
‘sht. Some work in the sheik’s garden, 
while others hew wood, till the ground, 
or draw, yoked to a plough. I was fre- 
quently employed five or six leagues 
from the prison, with several more of 
the slaves, in ploughing. It was cus- 
tomary, on those occasions, for a party of 
Koubals, taken from the adowars (who 
are obliged by law to furnish guards for 
the slaves) to form a circle round us, not 
to prevent escape, for that was impossi- 
ble, but in order to protect us from the 
beasts of prey, some of which were con- 
stantly on the watch to seize the unarm- 
ed captive. 

There are always a fiundred and fifty 
armed men to watch over the safety ofa 
hundred slaves. But although there are 
sentinels incessantly on the look out, it 
does not prevent the lion from carrying 
off hisprey if greatly pressed by hunger, 
asl saw proved in the case of an unfor- 
tunate Spaniard, who once happened 
merely to go the length of the chain from 
his companion, when suddenly a lion 
rushed from a thicket and proceeded to 
carry him off. On the nearest Koubal 
giving the alarm, the ferocious animal 
was instantly surrounded and shot, but 
too late for saving the poor Spaniard’s 
life, ashe had already expired, his entrails 
being torn completely out by a single 
grasp. It is remarkable that the cries 
of men drive the beasts of prey back into 
the woods, whereas they are attracted 
by the sound of fire-arms, as if curiosity 
formed some part of their instinct. 

Having thus given a specimen of the 
early part of our hero’s adventures, re- 

ion, and treatment, we shall not 
follow him so minutely through a variety 
of less interesting details relative to the 
manners and customs of the Arabs, more 
complete accounts of which being to be 
in the narratives of Tully* and 
itmuch more at length. But in 
order that no material points of so singu- 
a story may be withheld from our 
readers, they will be given in a more 
form, when not thought suf- 
y important to be related in the 
words of Dumont himself. 
As the prison allowance was totally in- 
to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
set, under such severe labour, the slaves 

* Letters written during a Ten Year's 
Residence at the Court of Tripoly. 4to. 
wWedit. 1818. eis 

t Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, by 


mney Pananti with Notes and Illustrations 
by Edw, Blaquiere, esq. 4to. 1818. 








were under the necessity of having re- 
course to every means within their reach 
to supply the deficiency. ‘This was 
generally effected at noon, when the 
keepers went through a religious cere- 
mony of ablution, or, when no water 
could be found, rubbing the body over 
with a stone. As nothing whatever could 
induce them either to omit this practice, 
or suspend it when once begun, it was 
invariably the signal of foraging for the 
slaves, who instantly spread themselves 
around the spot, and seized every thing 
they could lay their hands on, whether 
in a garden or house, that did not hap- 
pen to be carefully watched. The ma- 
rauders generally paid rather dearly for 
this species of indulgence, for no sooner 
were. they discovered by the pious 
keepers, than vollies of stones, kept in 
bags suspended from the saddles of the 
latter’s horses, brought them back, for 
the purpose of receiving the usual salu- 
tations of the bamboo! 

On one occasion Dumont was fortu- 
nate enough to steal a sheep; this ena- 
bled him to regale the two slaves who 
slept next to him in the prison for a 
whole week ; to complete this piece of 
good fortune, he sold the skin for an old 
copper kettle, which induced them to 
stew the bones and make a very good 
soup. The only bad consequences at- 
tending this proof of Dumont’s inge- 
nuity, was a few hundred blows from one 
of the keepers. 

It seems they suffered dreadfully from 
heat and thirst; to remedy the first, it 
was usual for each slave to cover his 
head with a wreath of leaves while his 
beard generally shielded his breast—that 
of Dumont reached to his middle. The 
intolerable sensations caused by thirst 
wére assuaged by chewing some straw, 
or keeping an olive stone in his mouth. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the 
misery occasioned by the prison’s taking 
fire, while all the slaves were shut up in 
it ; though no lives were lost, nearly all 
the victims had their hair and beards 
burnt off ; and as the water intended for 
their use was employed to extinguish the 
flames; they were left without a drop 
for several hours, in the midst of a 
suffocating heat, and suffering great 
pain from the effects of the fire. This 
horrible scene was terminated by a most 
liberal distribution of the bamboo, which 
the keepers applied to some for not fore- 
seeing the accident, and to others be- 
cause they would have gladly taken ad- 
vantage of the general confusion to effect 
their escape ! 
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The narrator remarked that the keepers 
were most harsh in their treatment of 
those who appeared to be endowed with 
a greater share of sensibility than the 
rest; this he profited by, in making a 
point of assuming an air of cheerfulness, 
singing, &c. whenever the task-masters 
began their office of daily punishment, a 
proof of philosophy which generally 
saved him from half the quota. “ This 
fellow,” the keepers would exclaim, ‘‘ is 
made of iron, it’s therefore of no use to 
beat him!" 

The arrival of a prince, who came from 
Morocco for the purpose of collecting 
the annual tribute, indirectly led to a 
series of persecutions from Dumont’s 
keeper, which not only embittered his si- 
tuation very much, but eventually almost 
produced his death. Having contrived 
to excite the prince’s commiseration in 
favour of his companions, the former 
gave him a hundred sequins, which he 
immediately distributed among them. As 
the keeper witnessed the receipt and dis- 
tribution of this sum, it occurred to him 
that Dumont ought to have made him a 
participator: a neglect of which duty ex- 

sed him to the most cruel treatment 
imaginable. No longer able to endure 
the severity of his persecutor, he formed 
the resolution of being revenged ; and 
accordingly, when next struck by the 
latter, he seized a large stone, and threw 
it with such force at the keeper's eye, 
that it was forced from the socket. Upon 
this, and without giving the enemy time 
to breathe, the enraged Dumont flew at 
him like a tiger, and remained fixed to 
his body, until the united blows heaped 
upon him by the whole posse of keepers 
obliged him to relax from his hold. This 
fracas was followed by his being taken 
before Osman, and confronted with the 
keeper: for if the chief keeper had been 
present when the scuffle ensued, instant 
death must have been the portion of Du- 
mont. The result of this examination 
was, however, infinitely more favourable 
than our hero expected; for he only re- 
ceived several hundred blows from two 
Arabs on the palm of his left hand, 
whereas the keeper was suspended from 
the nearest tree, “ for having preferred 
money to the law of Mahomet ;""—such 
were the words of Osman on giving 
orders for his execution. 

Owing to the blows received on his 
hand disabling Dumont from pursuing 
the ordinary labours of the field, he was 
appointed to turn a grindstone, a service 
in which he continued for a twelvemonth, 
exposed to the insults of all the Mussel- 
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mans, who, knowing him to be the cause 
of getting a keeper put to death, did no; 
fail to manifest their rage by frequent 
kicks, abuse, spitting in his face, &c. 

The keepers are responsible for every 
slave committed to their charge ; so that 
if the head or chain of any one that may 
be missing is not brought back to the 
prison, their lives are surely forfeited, 
They are not treated with more cere. 
mony than the slaves themselves on such 
occasions: the mode of executing a keeper 
is by making him kneel down between 
two Koubals, one of whom pierces his 
side with a lance; this causes him to 
raise his head, upon which the other 
takes it off with a single blow of a Da. 
mascus. It sometimes happens that the 
blade comes in contact with a bone: in 
this case a sound is produced like that of 
a small bell. 

Osman has two sons, both very fine 
looking young men, who sometimes 
visited the prison to show their dexterity 
in using the attaghan and = scymitar. 
Whenever the prince happened to meet 
the captives it was a day of feasting ; for 
he always ordered two or three oxen to 
be slaughtered for their use. Osmau's 
love of justice and system of government 
is illustrated by the following anecdote: 
A farmer having lent one of his sons a 
sum of money on the latter's marrving, 
which was to be repaid at a fixed time, 
was unable to get his loan back as stipu- 
lated. Upon this he applied to the sheik 
for redress; and, in reply, was told he 
might treat the creditor as he thongli 
proper. Satisfied with this authority, 
the son was bound hand and foot, taken 
into alarge, open space, and immolated 
by his own father! Six months alter 
this atrocious deed, Osman sent for the 
monster who had committed it, and re- 
quired an immediate tribute to a large 
amount: this was given with much dif- 
ficulty, and then a second demanded ; till 
at length, when the sheik supposed the 
old man had no more to give, he ordered 
him to be hung. 

One of the most laborious employments 
allotted to slaves, was that of carrying 
large sacks of wheat, for a distance 0! 
several miles, from immense granaries— 
some of which are stated to be eight’ 
feet deep, sometimes covering a whole 
field. Itis added, that the corn keeps 
in them for ten or twelve years as fresh 
ag if it had only been deposited a few 
months. When the stock increases 
such a degree as to admit the sheik: 
selling a portion of it, the slaves “ 
employed in emptying the granarics, 4! 
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conveying the wheat to the summit of a 
neighbouring range of hills, beyond 
which mules are in readiness to receive 
rig isesver a slave was induced to em- 
brace the Mahometan faith, his chain 
was removed, and he was allowed to 
take unto himself a wife: other advan- 
g, also, occasionally awaited the apos- 
tate. But the example which was once 
made of a Fleming, who had thus aban- 
doned the creed of his fathers, terrified 
his former companions to such a degree, 
that apostacy became much less in vogue. 
This unfortunate man having changed his 
religion, continued rigidly to observe all 
the rules of his new faith for above four 
years; till at length, seduced by the ex- 
ample of some Jews, he was tempted, in 
an evil hour, to make rather too free 
with the brandy-bottle. ‘Taken the very 
same day in flagranti delicto, he was 
conducted to the prison for the purpose 
of being impaled alive. The operation 
was performed by placing him on an iron 
spit, one end of which was fastened in a 
block of marble. The point having en- 
tered the loins, two executioners stood 
by, and at intervals pressed the body 
down two or three inches, until the spit 
came out on the opposite side and near 
his shoulder. ‘The unhappy sufferer 
lived thirty-six hours in this horrible po- 
sition, constantly beseeching the slaves 
to terminate his miseries:—a proof of 
pity which would, according to the nar- 
rator, have been visited by a similar pu- 
> gm on those who were guilty of 
It 

Some of Dumont’s companions had 
been in slavery for above fifty years, and 
were totally insensible to the horrors of 
their situation ; looking forward to their 
turn for being shot and given to the 
of prey, with equal indifference 

and the most settled composure! 
Whenever a slave did not exert himself 
at the hour of foraging in his accustomed 
manner, it was a sure indication of his 
tired of life: and, as predicted, either 
ahaiter or natural death soon came to his 
relief. But the Koubals never committed 
self-murder. When overtaken by melan- 
choly, or weary of life, they merely go 
into the forests, and are soon saved the 
trouble of a felo de se, by the lions and 
This mode of shaking off the 
cor gal is, also, frequently re- 
Sorted the women who happen to 
be discarded from Osman’s ara. 
owing to old age, and such a diminution 
of their personal charms as makes them 
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an object of indifference to a less fasti- 
dious voluptuary. 

Dumont had the good fortune to 
accompany the sheik in six of his pre- 
datory excursions towards the territories 
of Algiers, Tunis, Constantina, and ‘T'ri- 
poly. This was a most delectable period 
tor the slaves selected for such occasions, 
as, although they had great fatigues to 
undergo, they had _ plenty of good 
things to eat and drink. Osman is re- 
presented to have pillaged every one 
who came in his way, from motives. of 
pure devotion! in order that he might 
be afterwards enabled to make the 
more acceptable offerings at Mecca; his 
soldiery not wishing to show less pity in 
this way than their master, made com- 
mon cause with him, and frequently cut 
off the ears of inoffensive women to get 
at the rings which hung from them! 

The costume of the women of Mount 
Felix, consists of pantaloons and a white 
vest of fine linen thrown over the body, 
while thick veils, and coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs form the head-dress. Fathers 
are allowed to sell their sons, and mothers 
their daughters, as in our own country 
husbands can also sell their wives: but, 
in Africa, their sons enjoy the privilege 
of not only ransoming, but marrying 
them afterwards. 

Although ‘subject to violent storms of 
thunder, and heavy falls of rain during a 
part of the year, vegetation is repre- 
sented as most abundant; while poultry 
and sheep seem to be another great 
source of support to the population. 
The chief articles of trade are, oil, honey, 
wool, skins, wax, elephant’s teeth, car- 
pets, &c.; these are exchanged for glass 
beads, watches, clocks, and other Euro- 
pean commodities: the whole of their 
commerce is carried on by Jews, other- 
wise, it is probable that the productions 
would be suffered to perish, sooner than 
the Arabs could be persuaded to give it 
up to Christians. 

Dumont thinks that every attempt to 
convert the people of those prolific and 
delightful regions into civilized habits by 
the arm of conquest, would be abortive ; 
and that the savage nature of the country, 
its mountains, want of communications, 
&c. present an insurmountable barrier to 
the progress of an invading army. In 
admitting the probable justice of his opi- 
nions on this subject, it does not militate 
against our yo grey or encouraging the 
suggestions of those who have laboured 
to prove that nothing less than Euro- 
pean establishments, and those of a for- 
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midable description, on the coast of Nor- 
thern Africa, will ever relieve Europe 
from the curse of seeing its sons con- 
signed to the fate of the narrator, or 
lead to our drawing any permanent ad- 
vantages from the richest country on the 
face of the earth! 


Memoir of the'late Professor John Playfair. 
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Having arrived at that point of Dy. 
mont’s narrative at which the prospec 
of emancipation dawns on him, and hay. 
ing already much exceeded our usual 
limits, we must reserve for our ney; 
Number his own unaffected account of 
those circumstances which led to it. 


ee 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN PLAYFAIR. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


THIS able mathematician and philo- 
sopher, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
James Playfair, a highly respected cler- 

yman ef the church of Scotland, who 
ied in 1772. He was born in 1749, at 
the manse or parsonage-house of Benvie, 
a small village a few miles west from 
Dundee, and was educated by his father, 
who was an excellent Latin scholar, till 
his fourteenth year, when he was sent to 
study at the University of St. Andrews. 
hile at the University, by his assi- 
duity, his proficiency, and correctness of 
conduct, he obtained the notice and ap- 
bation of all the professors and the 
riendship of some of them. 

His general turn for study, however, 
did not prevent it from soon being evi- 
dent that he gave a decided preference 
to mathematics. The then professor of 
mathematics, was Dr. Wilkie, the author 
of the “ Epigoniad,” and of a volume of 
“Fables in Verse,” inferior to none that 
have been written, though few in num- 
ber. At the age of eighteen the young 
student became the friend and compa- 
nion of his master, a man remarkable for 
unaffected candour and kindness of 
heart. 

The annual examinations at that 
seminary of learning were in those days 
very strict, and prizes were given to 
those who excell Young Playfair not 
only obtained a bursary, but was highly 
noticed by the Earl of Kinnoul,* the 
Chancellor of the University. While 
that worthy old nobleman lived, Mr. 
Playfair occasionally visited him; and as 
he had been in his younger days a well- 
known statesman, and as all remarkable 
travellers and the best company in Scot- 
land visited Duplin, where his lordship 
lived in splendour, Mr. Playfair received 
a polish in his manners that gave him a 
considerable advantage over most young 
men of his age and country. 

The old carl was an excellent scholar, 





* His younger brother, Dr. Robert Drum- 
mond, was archbishop of York. 


.came amember of the Speculative Society, 


and united with a general taste for polite 
literature, a considerable knowledge of 
mathematics and astronomy ; and having 
an excellent library, a young man could 
scarcely be better employed during the 
vacation, than on a visit at his elegant 
and hospitable mansion, for a few weeks 
in the summer. 

Before our young student left the 
University, his abilities and_ integrity 
were so well known, that in various 
misunderstandings between landlords 
and tenants, about the extent of farms, 
when thé regular measurers of land dis- 
agreed, the matter was referred to hin, 
and his measurement and decision were 
final. The first money he earned was 
by making the calculations for the Eiin- 
burgh Almanac, then published by a 
widow of the name of Chapman, and this 
was at the early age of mineteen. 

When Mr. Playfair’s studies were 
finished at St. Andrew’s, he obtained 
license to preach, and then occasionallr 
assisted his father, who, though not old, 
was in an infirm state of health. He oc- 
casionally visited Edinburgh, and be- 


where most part of the studious young 
men in that capital first exercised their 
talents in investigation and argument. 

We do not know how he obtained tle 
notice and friendship of Principal Re- 
bertson, the learned and elegant author 
of “ The History of Charles V.,” &c. &c.; 
but it is certain that he gained it in 10 
common degree, as he soon after had 
occasion to experience. 

When his father died, in 1772, he left 
five sons and two daughters, the three 
younger sons and the sisters all und 
fifteen years of age. 

oo the friendship and patronage ° 
Lord Gray, of Gray, the chief landed 
prietor, or what is termed Heritor! 
the Parish, John Playfair was nominat 
to fill his father’s place; but by the! 
fluence of another family, whom we shay 
not name, a presentation, as it is termeogye 
was obtained. from the King in favour "ye 
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astranger unknown in that part of the 
° 
= us became a question to be de- 
cided, whether his Majesty or Lord Gray 
had the right of presentation; and the 
gestion was left to the decision of the 
eral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, of which Principal Robertson 
was moderator. 

It was on this occasion that the Prin- 
cipal shewed his friendship, while he 
displayed his talents as a leader of that 
asembly. The affair was warmly con- 
tested, and the weight of influence was in 
favour of his Majesty ; for though it was 
son determined that the right of presen- 
tation between his Majesty and his lord- 
ship was alternate, yet the question was 
which should have the first nomination. 
By the great exertion of the moderator, 
the question was decided in favour of 
Lord Gray: and thus, at a very early 

e, the friend whom Mr. Playfair by 
his own merit had obtained, enabled him 
to maintain the helpless family which his 
father had left. 

John Playfair, during this pending 
question, which lasted one fall year, set 
seriously to the education of his younger 
brothers, whom he instructed with great 
care and affection. He was particularly 
attentive to teaching them mathematics ; 
and he afterwards, when in very strait- 
ened circumstances, made great efforts to 
ft them for the professions for which 
they were intended. 





* We abstain from naming the person 
who thus, merely out of ill-will to Lord Gray 
and Mr. Playfair’s family, attempted to re- 
duce to beggary a widow and her children ; 

, as the presentation was obtained for 
an stranger, the motive -was not 
even attempted to be disguised or concealed ; 
andall who knew of the affair were indignant 
a such conduct. How unlike was this to 
the conduct of his widowed mother, a few 
years before, the following authentic anec- 
dote will shew :—Mr. Stark, of Balmerino,a 

g clergyman, died unexpectedly; 

a the Earl of Moray had ecrmiaron. 
4ge,a friend sent word privately and in haste, 
o Mr. Playfair that he might apply 
for living for his son. He read the let- 
tt his wife, who at once exclaimed—“ I 
poy glad to see my son settled, and 
so near at hand; but John Stark has 

: sisters to maintain. He should 
meceed his father and keep his family. I am 
on would refuse to rob the widow 


sure our 
ndthe orphan, though he could do it: and I 


pe np ” addressing herself to her hus- 







you would not.”—She was 

8 more humane, honest man 
than the Professor’s father. 
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His mother and two sisters resided 
with him at the parsonage till the year 
1782, when an offer was made by Mr. 
Fergusson, of Raith, the father of Ge- 
neral Fergusson, to take the charge 
of educating his two sons.—This gave 
Mr. Playfair an opportunity of living in 
Edinburgh, where there were at that 
time many distinguished literary charac- 
ters, with all of whom he was acquaint- 
ed, and with some intimately. 

The chair of moral philosophy was at 
that time filled by Professor Ferguson, 
author of the excellent “* History of the 
Roman Republic,” who resigned it in 
favour of Professor Dugald Stewart, who 
then had the mathematical class. 

By the same arrangement, Mr. Play- 
fair, with the approbation of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, who are the patrons 
of the University, became successor to 
Mr. Stewart in the mathematical class: 
and from that period he was enabled to 
follow his studies and cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of men of letters with greater 
facility, 

Principal Robertson, Dr. Adam Smith, 
Doctors Black, Blair, Hutton, and a 
number of other men of learning and 
genius, flourished at that time in Edin- 
burgh, when the Royal Society was es- 
tablished, of which they were the first 
members, and Mr. Playfair, secretary. 

The literary men of Edinburgh resem- 
ble much, in their manner of living and 
their connexions with each other, the 
men of letters in Paris. There is scarcely 
an instance of one man of letters in 
either Paris or Edinburgh, who has not 
a settled income independent of the pro- 
fits of his, mere literary labours. In 
Edinburgh, those writers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and done so much 
honour to their country, have either 
been professors in the university—cler- 
gymen, lawyers, or physicians. In Paris 
the case is nearly the same, with this 
difference, however, that when any per- 
son, who does not belong to any of these 
classes, Or is not of independent fortune, 
writes any thing that deserves notice, a 
pension is sure to be the result. ‘Thus 
it is, that in both these places the literary 
men have time and leisure to finish and 
retouch their works with care and atten- 
tion. 

In London, where there are few lite- 
rary establishments; where commerce 
absorbs almost every thing, men of let- 
ters, speaking in general, depend entirely 
on their literary labours; lawyers write 
little in proportion to their numbers, 
physicians less, and the clergy scarcely 
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any thing. This is mentioned by way 
of explaining how Edinburgh, according 
to its magnitude, has stood so high in the 
world of letters. 

Professor Playfair began his literary 
career soon after the phalanx uf great 
writers, some of whom we have named, 
had ceased their labours. His first work 
was The Elements of Geometry, in 1796, 
that was followed by an edition of Eu- 
clid, which has met with great approba- 
tion, though Simpson's, which is so good, 
and has so long been in use, still conti- 
nues to maintain its ground. 

The experiments and literary labours 
of Mr. Playfair were incessant, and he 
was a very constant contributor to the 
transactions of the Edinburgh Royal So- 
ciety, in which many papers of his writ- 
ing are to be found. 

As the study of mathematics, the most 
certain of all sciences, was that to which 
Mr. Playfair devoted his youth; and 
geology, the most uncertain, that to 
which he paid most of his attention dur- 
ing his latter years; we shall relate a 
curious circumstance, but one that de- 
serves to be mentioned, as it shows how 
uvaccountably the bent of a man’s mind 
is changed by time and circumstances. 

When Mr. Playfair came to London 
for the first time, in 1782, he was intro- 
duced to the ingenious Mr. Whitehurst, 
author of the well-known book on the 
Theory of the Earth. Mr. Whitehurst 
may be almost said to be the father of the 
geologists, or the founder of that study, 
now become so fashionable, but then so 
little esteemed.—It was not, however, as 
a geologist that Mr. Playfair went to see 
that ingenious and venerable man, but 
as the inventor of a machine to measure 
the velocity of falling bodies with pecu- 
liar accuracy. It, however, so happened, 
that the old gentleman was much pleased 
with Mr. Playfair, and made him a pre- 
cent of his book on the Theory of the 
Earth, which Mr. Playfair afterwards 
read with attention. 

At that time there were no V ulcanists 
nor Neptunists—no different theories 
supported with all the warmth of party 
—the book was a well-meant and able 
attempt to explain the various pheno- 
mena of different strata, rocks, shells, 
&c., found under the earth, without any 
view to establish a particular theory. 

Mr. wher be being asked by the per- 
son who introduced him to Mr. 
Whitehurst, what he thought of the 
book? answered, “ That it was ver 
ingenious—the inquiry well conducted, 
but that all was conjecture, and that the 
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study would never lead to any usefy) 
result.""—T he phenomena, he said, wer, 
so various, and to him who had ny 
studied the subject, apparently so cop. 
tradictory, that inquirers would never 
agree in any conclusions. 

This answer was such as might be ex. 
pected from a mathematician, as mathe. 
matics are the most certain of all the 
branches of science, and geology the 
most uncertain. What he predicted has 
literally become true, but what is not, 
little curious is, that he should himself 
have become a very warm advocate for 
one of the theories, and that in reality 
he devoted much of his time in his latter 
years to that very study.* 

Perhaps there is not a better elucida. 
tion of the difference of the action of the 
judgment when entirely unbiassed, and 
after it has by some means or other be. 
come biassed, on any particular subject. 

The inquiry has now been carried on 
many years with remarkable eagerness, 
considering that there is no interest in- 
volved in the question, and the inquirers 
appear to be more divided in opinion 
than ever; and if they are to be judged 
of from their latest publications, they 
appear to be returning to the origiual 
theory of Mr. Whitehurst. 

If we cannot account, with certainty, 
for the change that took place in the na- 
ture of Mr. Playfair’s studies, we shall 
at least attempt it. 

Amongst the persons who composed 
a select society of men of letters, at Edin- 
burgh,t was Dr. Hutton, whose mind 
was almost totally absorbed in questions 
of geology. He and Professor Playfair 
were particular friends, and Dr. Hut- 
ton had published his theory, which for 
a length of time went by the name of the 
Huttonian Theory; but he died soon 
after this work, which was attacked 
with a degree of rancour that is unbe- 
coming in an enquiry after truth. Ir 
this controversy there were things a 


———0 





* This anecdote would not be given, wer 
not its authenticity beyond all dispute, for 
the writer of the present article was thie pe™ 


son who introduced Mr. Playfair to the 


venerable grey-haired author of the Theor! 
of the Earth. 

+ The select society of which we speak: 
consisted of a number of celebrated me? 
who usually, after the meeting of the Ediv- 
burgh Royal Society, adjourned to eat oy* 
ters when were in season.— The author 
of the Wealth of Nations was the life of th 
company ; but death soon thinned the ra" 
and the object of this Memoir was 1¢#) 
one of the 















to personalities that were 
neither decorous nor necessary. 
| Professor Playfair entered the lists as 
: acontroversialist, not sv much to defend 
7 the theory as the memory of his friend, 
and he conducted it with the earnestness 
of a friend, but at the same time with 
that candour and ability which he was 
known eminently to possess. 
Perhaps it was this circumstance which 
ve his mind that attachment to the 
study of geology, which it continued to 
have till his latest hour. Asto the merits 
of the controversy we can say nothing, 
for the geologists are now so numerous 
aclass, that only to collect their opinions 
without examining them, would require 
sereral volumes. The prediction of all 
" the inquiries producing no useful result, 


. more likely every day to be ful- 
UTD ited, fo 


ee nl 


r at present the whole seems a 
sort of mental chaos, all is confusion, 
doubt, and uncertainty ; and unless some 
new and great discovery is made, the af- 
’ fair will never probably be otherwise.* 

Mr. De Luc, and various other writ- 
ers, attacked Mr. Playfair’s geological 
work in defence of the Huttonian theory, 
but the whole controversy was like a com- 
bat amongst incorporeal beings. There 
was no lasting nor important effect re- 
sulted from any thing advanced. One 

enon overturned the conclusions 
f rawn from another, and left matters as 
they were. 
4 ther occasion occurred in which 
r Playfair was led into a much 
4 warmer controversy in behalf of a friend. 

The present Professor Leslie, a man 
of great merit, and who has made some 
t very curious and useful discoveries in 
and natural philosophy, was 

named to succeed to the 

| ical Class in the University of 
undurgh, when Mr. Playfair went to 
lat of Natural Philosophy. The ma- 
trates of Edinburgh were ready to 
nate him, when one of the members 
Mat presbytery accused Mr. Leslie 
Ho Sel a lecture uttered opinions 
as he said, to atheism, or 

- The other clergymen took 

Matter, and opposed the nomina- 
an address to the magistracy. 


















greatest misfortune in the fashion- 
i@ among the learned, with respect 
euiogical enquiry is, that it occupies a 
tat de time. It is amusing, and men 
m0, if they employed their talents on other 


he “warches, probably make useful dis- 
ks, ries, lose their time on what only serves 
ry ingenious enquiries which 
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Professor Stewart first took up the pan 
to defend Mr. Leslie against the accusa- 
tion, but still the matter went against 
him, and the reverend divines were 
mi 4 to gain the day. 

Mr. Playfair, who had himself been a 
clergyman, then espoused the cause of 
his friend, and not only defended him, 
but made it appear that the attack was 
not altogether disinterested. It was al- 
ledged by him,that as professors frequent- 
ly were chosen amongst the ministers 
of Edinburgh, who still continued to hold 
their church-livings, it was their interest 
to prevent nominations from men who 
were not ministers of Edinburgh. Several 
facts were brought forward that led to 
that conclusion. The reverend gentle- 
men replied, and a very acute and enter- 
taining controversy took place. Some 
very smart things were said ov both 
sides, and as to the objectionable article, 
bordering on materialism, the arguments 
were both profound and interesting ; the 
victory, however, rested with the pro- 
fessor; and the magistrates were con- 
vinced of the futility of the accusation, 
on which they nominated Mr. Leslie to 
the Mathematical Chair. 

No man avoided more cautiously 
every species of controversy than Pro- 
fessor Playfair, but his love of justice and 
the warmth of his feelings for a friend, 
led him twice into contests that were 
equally honourable to him, on account 
of his motives and the manner in which 
he conducted them.* 

The great reputation of Professor 
Playfair, as a lecturer, arose principally 
from his manner, which attached the 
students to him in an uncommon degree ; 
he was at once affable and impressive ; 
he was respected, and all whom he 
taught looked to him with affection, 
and had a feeling towards him as: a 
friend; they were anxious that his la- 
bours should not be bestowed in vain, 
and they attended to him with that 
earnestness which affection and esteem 
inspire, but which fear never can com- 
mand. 

Mr. Playfair is believed to have con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, a 
work of great ability, and if he did, it 


* The affairs of Edinburgh are of a 
minor importance to Englishmen, and the 
nature of the relations between the people so 
little understood by them, that this contro- 
versy did not attract much attention, and if 
we speak of the general public, none; but 
it is a very curions one, and was highly 
entertaining to those who knew any thing of 
Presbyterian politics. 
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was probably only occasionally, for he 

was beer to disapprove highly uf the 
virulence with which in many instances 
it was conducted. 

In 1812, the professor published Out- 
lines of Natural Philosophy, principally 
intended for the benefit of students ; and 
it isa work extremely well calculated to 
facilitate the study of that useful and 
agreeable branch of science. 

~As Mr. Playfair, when a very young 
man, had to support the family which 
his father left unprovided for, which he 
did in a most praiseworthy manner, he 
never appears to have thought of enter- 
ing into a state of matrimony, but lived 
with his mother and two sisters till 1805, 
when his mother dying at about the 
age of eighty, he continued to live a 
single life. 

In 1794, one of his brothers died, 
leaving a young family. The professor 
at once took them under his protection ; 
the eldest son he educated with great 
care in his own house, and the second 
is the architect now intrusted with the 
building of the new college at Edinburgh, 
from a plan for which he obtained a 
premium. It is above twenty years 
since the new college was begun, from a 
design by the Adams’, but it was on too 
extensive and too expensive a scale, and 
after remaining a number of years in an 
unfinished state, a premium was offered 
for the best plan for completing the 
work. This was the premium which the 
young architect gained, and as a farther 
reward, he has very properly been in- 
trusted with the execution of the 
work. 

The liberal and kind manner in which 
Mr. Playfair behaved to those who de- 
pended on him is beyond praise, and 
almost without example. 

Three years ago, when approaching 
his seventieth year, the Professor went 
to visit the Alps and Italy ; his principal 
object was geological observation, and 
even on his return, when he had nearly 
attained the age of seventy, he often 
walked fifteen or sixteen miles in a 
day amongst the mountains in search of 
geological phenomena, that might con- 
firm or overturn his opinions. 

He went and returned by way of 
Paris, where he was well received by 
men of letters, and as highly entertained 
in viewing those collections of the works 

of nature and of art, in which that 
capital surpasses all others in the world. 

Soon after his return to Edinburgh, 
in the end of 1817, his health began to 
fail; but he spent last summer at a 
favourite spot on the édast of Fife, to 
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ed in procession, preceded by their office", 
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which he used to retire when at leisure, 
though that was but seldom, as he ge. 
nerally spent the summer in travelling 
with some scientific companion. Lor 

Web Seymour, a brother of the Duke 
of Somerset, was generally his companion 
on these excursions, and one of the lay 
public appearances of the Professor wa; 
in assisting in conveying the remains of 
his noble friend to the grave, whither he 
was himself so soon to follow. 

Even after Mr. Playfair’s health was 
but in an infirm state, he continued ty 
— his mind on scientific enquiry, 
and he made some curious discoveries 
respecting the rays of the sun’s light. 

During last winter he was unable to 
give lectures, but his place was ably sup- 
plied by his friend Professor Leslie, who 
had officiated for him when in Italy. 

The Professor had for a great number 
of years been occasionally, though but 
seldom, afflicted with that most painful 
of all diseases, a strangury, which re- 
turned in a serious and violent manner 
in the end of last June, from which time 
till within a few hours of his death he 
continued to be in great pain. 

On the evening of the 19th July he 
caused his sisters and nephews to be 
called, and said every thing that was ne- 
cessary relative to his affairs. Though 
in great agony he spoke with much affec- 
tion and in a manner perfectly collected. 
About two in the morning of the 20th 
the bodily pain ceased, and he continued 
in a sort of peaceful slumber, his breath- 
ing becoming weaker and weaker till the 
hour of seven, when perspiration ceased 
almost insensibly and unobserved, though 
for the last twelve hours his afflicted re- 
latives had never quitted the room. 

During the latter part of his illness 
the enquirers after his state of health 
were almost unexampled in Edinburg), 
both for numbers and respectability, and 
a few days after his death an anony- 
mous article appeared in a journal pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, highly in his praise, 
and written by some person who ap 
pears to have known him intimately and 
well; indeed, every thing written or said 
respecting him has been high!y in bs 
praise. 

“ The funeral of this much regretted sche 
lar took placeon Monday, July 26, in Edu 
burgh, and the ceremony presented a solem! 
and mournful spectacle. The students o 
the Natural Philosophy Class went to Pro 
ome Playfair’s house, Albany-row, - 

College- at half-past one 0° 
The Poa ama the University met 
Dr. Gregory’s at the same time, and w@* 
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pearing their insignia teversed, and covered 
with crape, to the Professor's house, where 
they were in readiness to receive the Right 
Honourable the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of the City. The Members of 
the Royal Society, the Astronomical Institu- 
tion, Royal Medical Society, &c. were re- 
ceived in the different apartments of the 

of this friend of genius and learning. 

« At half-past two this affecting proces- 
sionadvanced from the Professor’s house up 
Duke-street, through St. Andrew’s-square, 
and along Prince’s-street and the Regent’s 
Bridge, to the Calton Burying-ground in 
the following order :— 
Mutes. 
The Students of the University who had at- 
tended his Class. 
Batonmen, Ushers, and Mutes. 


THE BODY, 


Supported by Pall-bearers and Relatives. 
The Magistracy and Town Council in their 
Robes, preceded by the City Officers and 
the City Macers with their Insignia 
reversed, covered with crape. 
The Principal and Professors of the Uni- 
versity. 
The Royal Society. 
The Astronomical Institution. 


The Royal Medical Society, with a numer- 
ous train of Friends and Acquaintances. 
The whole Procession went four and four, 
and it is supposed the whole Train of 
Mourners consisted of not less than 500 

persons. 

‘* All the windows in the streets through 
which the funeral passed were filled with 
ladies, seemingly anxious to view so large an 
assemblage of learning and talent. On 
reaching the burying-ground, the gentle- 
men who preceded the corpse opened two 
and two, and uncovered as it passed to the 
place of interment. 

** After the funeral a meeting of his former 
pupils who had been attending it, was held 
in the College, when it was unanimously 
resolved, that they should testify the high 
admiration which they entertained of his 
genius and worth by some tribute to his 
memory, and the deep regret which they 
feel for an event that has deprived not only 
the University, but the nation to which he 
belonged, of one of its brightest ornaments. 
They accordingly appointed a Committee 
to consult with others who may have the 
same object in view, and in general to take 
such steps as may enable a future meeting, 
when more of the students shall be in town, 
to come to a particular and final resolution.” 
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' TO A LADY, 
With a sprig of Cypress. 
0 tapy! wear this wreath for me, 
Though gathered from the cypress-tree ; 
The rose’s bud would grace thy bloom, 
More sweet the lily shed perfume ; 
The myrtle on thy breast or brow, 
Would lively hope and love avow ; 
The heath-flower with its azure bell, 
Thy modest worth and virtues tell ; 
But ill such emblems were design’d 
To mark devotedness of mind: 
Then, lady ! wear this wreath for me, 
gathered from the ¢ypress-tree. 


The roses, though in beauty born, 
Arecircled by the searching thorn, 
Their fragrant leaves, ere summer's gone, 
arth a one by one; 
a tempests may bereave 
The lily of its sweets ere eve ; 
The heath-bell and the myrtle-flower 





ither in noon’s sultry hour: 
‘im sunshine, storm, and snows, 
langeable the cypress grows: 
ssady! wear this wreath for me, 
ed from the cypress-tree. 


O'rer ruin'd shrines and silent tombs, 


cypress spreads its glooms, 
of woe, 

t shrubs in gladness blow ; 
Upon the passing wind 

‘ai treasures unconfin’d, 


And well its dark and drooping leaf, 
May image forth the gloom and grief: 
Which, when we parted, gave reply, 
From heaving heart and dewy eye ; 
Then, lady ! wear this wreath for me, 
Pluck’d from the faithful cypress-tree. 


Unchallenged, let the warrior wear, 
The laurel in his gory hair; 

Deceit the monks-hood, pity dear. 

The primrose, wet with morning’s tear ; 


Or pride’s emblazoned forehead tower 


The tulip or the poppy-flower ; 
Timidity, of all afraid, 

Her wreath of the mimosa braid ; 
But ill their garlands would become 
Fair friendship, in his martyrdom 
Of joy—then, lady! wear for me, 
The droopings of the cypress-tree. 


Time was, that in the mutual flow, 
Of bliss, our spirits learned to glow ; 
When all too soon the golden day, 

In eve’s oblivion died away ; 

When morning but more closely drew, 
Our ties of love and feeling too ; 

And time perchance shall blend gain, 
Our tide of pleasure or of pain. 

Till then—for like the cypress-leaf, 
In absence, peril, joy, and grief, 
Affection blooms eternally, 

Wear, lady! wear this wreath for me. 


J. H. WIrren. 
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was probably only occasionally, for he 
was shoe to disapprove highly uf the 
virulence with which in many instances 
it was conducted. 

In 1812, the professor published Out- 
lines of Natural Philosophy, principally 
intended for the benefit of students ; and 
it isa work extremely well calculated to 
facilitate the study of that useful and 
agreeable branch of science. 

As Mr. Playfair, when a very young 
man, had to support the family which 
his father left unprovided for, which he 
did in a most praiseworthy manner, he 
never appears to have thought of enter- 
ing into a state of matrimony, but lived 
with his mother and two sisters till 1805, 
when his mother dying at about the 
age of eighty, he continued to live a 
single life. 

In 1794, one of his brothers died, 
leaving a young family. The professor 
at once took them under his protection ; 
the eldest son he educated with great 
care in his own house, and the second 
is the architect now intrusted with the 
building of the new college at Edinburgh, 
from a plan for which he obtained a 
premium. It is above twenty years 
since the new college was begun, from a 
design by the Adams’, but it was on too 
extensive and too expensive a scale, and 
after remaining a number of years in an 
unfinished state, a premium was offered 
for the best plan for completing the 
work. This was the premium which the 
young architect gained, and as a farther 
reward, he has very properly been in- 
trusted with the execution of the 
work. 

The liberal and kind manner in which 
Mr. Playfair behaved to those who de- 
pended on him is beyond praise, and 
almost without example. 

Three years ago, when aperonching 
his seventieth year, the Professor went 
to visit the Alps and Italy ; his principal 
object was geological observation, and 
even on his return, when he had nearly 
attained the age of seventy, he often 
walked fifteen or sixteen miles in a 
day amongst the mountains in search of 
geological phenomena, that might con- 
firm or overturn his opinions. 

He went and returned by way of 
Paris, where he was well received by 
men of letters, and as highly entertained 
in viewing those collections of the works 
of nature and of art, in which that 

capital surpasses all others in the world. 

Soon after his return to Edinburgh, 
in the end of 1817, his health began to 
fail; but he spent last summer at a 
favourite spot on the Cdast of Fife, to 
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which he used to retire when at leisure, 
though that was but seldom, as he ge. 
nerally spent the summer in travelling 
with some scientific companion. Lon 

Web Seymour, a brother of the Duke 
of Somerset, was generally his companion 
on these excursions, and one of the las 
public appearances of the Professor wa; 
in assisting in conveying the remains of 
his noble friend to the grave, whither he 
was himself so soon to follow. 

Even after Mr. Playfair’s health was 
but in an infirm state, he continued to 
employ his mind on scientific enquiry, 
and he made some curious discoveries 
respecting the rays of the sun’s light. 

During last winter he was unable to 
give lectures, but his place was ably su 
plied by his friend Professor Leslie, who 
had officiated for him when in Italy. 

The Professor had for a great number 
of years been occasionally, though but 
seldom, afflicted with that most painful 
of all diseases, a strangury, which re- 
turned in a serious and violent manner 
in the end of last June, from which time 
till within a few hours of his death he 
continued to be in great pain. 

On the evening of the 19th July he 
caused his sisters and nephews to be 
called, and said every thing that was ne- 
cessary relative to his affairs. ‘Though 
in great agony he spoke with much affec- 
tion and in a manner perfectly collected. 
About two in the morning of the 20th 
the bodily pain ceased, and he continued 
in a sort of peaceful slumber, his breath- 
ing becoming weaker and weaker till the 
hour of seven, when perspiration ceased 
almost insensibly and unobserved, though 
for the last twelve hours his afflicted re- 
latives had never quitted the room. 

During the latter part of his illness 
the enquirers after his state of health 
were almost unexampled in Edinburg), 
both for numbers and respectability, and 
a few days after his death an anony- 
mous article appeared in a journal pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, highly in his praise, 
and written by some person who ap- 
pears to have known him intimately and 
well; indeed, every thing written or said 
respecting him has been high'y in bs 
praise. 

“ The funeral of this much regretted sch 
lar took place on Monday, July 26, in Edu 
burgh, and the ceremony presented a solem! 
and mournful spectacle. The students © 
the Natural Philosophy Class went to Pro 
the Callegeyard at halépst one 

at -past one o¢ 
The Professors of the University met # 
Dr. Gregory’s at the same time, and wk 
ed in procession, preceded by their office") 
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pearing their insignia reversed, and covered 
with crape, to the Professor's house, where 
they were in readiness to receive the Right 
Honourable the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of the City. The Members of 
the Royal Society, the Astronomical Institu- 
tion, Royal Medical Society, &c. were re- 
ceived in the different apartments of the 

of this friend of genius and learning. 

« At half-past two this affecting proces- 
sionadvanced from the Professor’s house up 
Duke-street, through St. Andrew’s-square, 
and along Prince’s-street and the Regent’s 
Bridge, to the Calton Burying-ground in 
the following order :— 
Mutes. 
The Students of the University who had at- 
tended his Class. 
Batonmen, Ushers, and Mutes. 


THE BODY, 


Supported by Pall-bearers and Relatives. 
The Magistracy and Town Council in their 
Robes, preceded by the City Officers and 
the City Macers with their Insignia 

reversed, covered with crape. 
The Principal and Professors of the Uni- 
versity. 
The Royal Society. 
The Astronomical Institution. 


The Royal Medical Society, with a numer- 
ous train of Friends and Acquaintances. 
The whole Procession went four and four, 
and it is supposed the whole Train of 
Mourners consisted of not less than 500 

persons. 

‘* All the windows in the streets through 
which the funeral passed were filled with 
ladies, seemingly anxious to view so large an 
assemblage of learning and talent. On 
reaching the burying-ground, the gentle- 
men who preceded the corpse opened two 
and two, and uncovered as it passed to the 
place of interment. 

‘* After the funeral a meeting of his former 
pupils who had been attending it, was held 
in the College, when it was unanimously 
resolved, that they should testify the high 
admiration which they entertained of his 
genius and worth by some tribute to his 
memory, and the deep regret which they 
feel for an event that has deprived not only 
the University, but the nation to which he 
belonged, of one of its brightest ornaments. 
They accordingly appointed a Committee 
to consult with others who may have the 
same object in view, and in general to take 
such steps as may enable a future meeting, 
when more of the students shall be in town, 
to come to a particular and final resolution.” 








ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


é TO A LADY, 
With a sprig of Cypress. 


0 tapy! wear this wreath for me, 

Though gathered from the cypress-tree ; 

The rose’s bud would grace thy bloom, 

More sweet the lily shed perfume ; 

The myrtle on thy breast or brow, 

Would lively hope and love avow ; 

The heath-flower with its azure bell, 

Thy modest worth and virtues tell ; 

But ill such emblems were design’d 

To mark devotedness of mind: 

Then, lady ! wear this wreath for me, 
gathered from the ¢ypress-tree. 


The roses, though in beauty born, 
Arecircled by the searching thorn, 
Their fragrant leaves, ere summer's gone, 
‘earth fall faded, one by one; 
suns and tempests may bereave 
The lily of its sweets ere eve ; 
The heath-bell and the myrtle-flower 
py in noon’s sultry hour: 
=m sunshine, storm, and snows, 
nena: : the cypress grows: 
y! wear this wreath for me, 
from the cypress-tree. 













O'rer ruin'd shrines and silent tombs, 

PY g cypress spreads its glooms, 
‘tality of woe, 
other shrubs in gladness blow ; 
treasures unconfin’d, 


And well its dark and drooping leaf, 
May image forth the gloom and grief: 
Which, when we parted, gave reply, 
From heaving heart and dewy eye ; 
Then, lady! wear this wreath for me, 
Pluck’d from the faithful cypress-tree. 


Unchallenged, let the warrior wear, 
The laurel in his gory hair ; 

Deceit the monks-hood, pity dear. 

The primrose, wet with morning’s tear ; 


Or pride’s emblazoned forehead tower 


The tulip or the poppy-flower ; 
Timidity, of all afraid, 

Her wreath of the mimosa braid ; 
But ill their garlands would become 
Fair friendship, in his martyrdom 
Of joy—then, lady! wear for me, 
The droopings of the cypress-tree. 


Time was, that in the mutual flow, 
Of bliss, our spirits learned to glow ; 
When all too soon the golden day, 

In eve’s oblivion died away ; 

When morning but more closely drew, 
Our ties of love and feeling too ; 

And time perchance shall blend gain, 
Our tide of pleasure or of pain. 

Till then—for like the cypress-leaf, 
In absence, peril, joy, and grief, 
Affection blooms eternally, 

Wear, lady! wear this wreath for me. 


J. H. WIrren. 
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SONNET. 


I love to watch the Sun's declining rays 
Fade slowly—often, in that tranquil hour, 
The dear, long-cherish'd, thoughts of other 
days 
Steal o’er my soul with a resistless pow ; 
And hopes, that long—long since, have 
vanished, seem 
Once more to shed upon this lonely heart 
Their lovely light—once more a transient 
gleam 
Of joy, that I have long since seen depart; 
Its beauty brings again, alas! to leave 
The heart more desolate :—and yet ‘tis 
sweet 
To feel this soft regret; ‘tis sweet to grieve 
For those [ loved—but now no more shall 
meet: 
Looking through future years of deepening 
gloom 


For rest unbroken in the silent tomb. ‘ 





EPIGRAM. 


TO DELIA. 
When Strephon was rich fair Delia was 
kind, 
She then vow'd to love him for ever ; 
But blighted his prospects, she soon chang’d 
her mind, 
And cry’d, this dull love let us sever. 
Now lonely and sad, o'er the desolate way, 
Like a poor weary pilgrim, he’s going ; 
Yet amidst the dark scene appeared a bright 


ray, 
His bosom with fond hope is glowing. 
At length, fell adversity’s clouds disappear, 
And Delia, no doubt, will be civil : 
But when poor—recollect—you left me my 
dear, 
So now—you may go to the d---]! 


4th May, 1819. F. E. 





IMITATION OF HERRICK. 


Yes, her former vows have bound her; 
Yes, her former charms surround her; 
With her artless grace, 
With her modest face, 
Still her former love has found her. 


With no studied phrase denying, 
To ¥ honest suit replying : 
n her innocence, 
On her own good sense, 
On my truth long tried relying. 
Clothed in no costly splendour, 
No borrowed fod attend her, 
But (se native rose 
Which health bestows 
And the blush her virtues lend her. 
No wreaths her hair confining, 
No — a entwining ; 
t with eyes more bright 
Than the sapphire’s light, 
Where Love's purest flame is shining. 
ArTHue. Firman. 


Original and Select Poetry 





SONG OF THB SPIRIT OF MORN. 


While on the couch of rest 
Mortals are sleeping, 
And in dark dewy rest 
Flowrets are weeping; 
Ere the last star of night 
Fades in the fountain, 
My finger of rosy light 
Touches the mountain. 


Far on his filmy wing 
Twilight is wending, 
Shadows encompassing, 
Terrors attending, 
While my feet’s fiery prints 
Up my path showing 
Blaze with celestial tints 
Brilliantly glowing. 


Now from my yellow hair 
Glories are gleaming, 
And from my pinions tair 
Freshness is streaming. 
Nature, with pure delight, 
Hails my returning, 
And Sol, from his chamber bright, 
Crowns the young morning. 
J. L. W. 





A BALLAD. 
TO ees 


Yes, Lady, I confess ’tis true 
That tears are often shed at parting :— 
Who can the flood of grief subdue 
While through the soul the pang is dart. 
ing? 
The paly cheek—the languid eye, 
Do honour to the feeling heart : 
And sacred is the gentle sigh 
That whispers grief when lovers part. 
But sure ’tis folly to complain— 
For those that part may meet again. 


The silent corse demands a tear— 
A tribute to departed worth ; 
A streaming eye may gem the bier 
That bears the relict to the earth ;— 
But while around us all are gay, 
No cloud of sorrow should annoy : 
Each hour should gently glide away 
In expectation’s stream of joy. 
For sure "tis folly to complain, 
When those that part may meet again. 


Avhe Oe 





SONNET. 


Ye woods that darken o’er the steep hill side: 
Ye rocks that rise terrific o’er the tide; 
Not with less transport do I wander o'et 
Your mazy paths, or mount the rude ascent, 
Fill’d es less joy than one who ne'er had 
nt 
His way delightful through your scen¢ 
re. 
Though many a year familiar to my sight. 
These hanging woods, and yonder ivy 
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The perience scenes yet satisfy and fill 
My soul. 


still. 


With deeper joy your wilds I traverse o'er, 
Asthoughts arise of days that are no more. 





LINES 
Written under a Picture of Milton. 


He, tho’ he dwelt in seeming night, 
Scattered imperishable light 
Around: and to the regions of the day 
Sent his winged thoughts away, 


And bade them search the ways on high 


For the bright flame of poetry. 
is to adventurous spirits given 
Alone, who dare themselves obey, 


And look at the face of the inmost 


heaven. } 


He saw the burning fire that keeps 
In the unfathomable deeps 
Its powers for ever: and made a sign 
To the morning prince divine, 
Who came across the sulphurous flood 
Obedient to that master-call ; 
And, in angel beauty, stood 
Proud on his star-lit pedestal. 


Then, the mighty limner drew, 

And tinted with a skyey hue, 
The king of all the damned ; the same 
Who headlong from the empyrean came, 


With all his fiery cherubim | 
Blasted, (and milliens fell with him:) 
He saw the dreary regions where 
Eternal Chaos sate, and there 
Learnt secrets of the whispering gloom, 
And faced the father of the tomb, 
Orcus, and many an awful thing 
That come, in wild dreams hovering, 


Tumultand Chance and Discord—Fame— 


And heard and saw “ the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ;” and his soul 
Felt the shadowy darkness roll 
From Night’s throne ; and then he told 
To man those signs and wonders > 





Occulto pectus combusitur igne. 


Think not, tho’ my eye no more 

Sink beneath thy glance of beauty, 
That [ love not as before, 
Or that my heart forgets its duty. 
or thou loveliest one, 
Tho? my hand forbear to thrill, 
my heart a nerve is hidden, 
pat tells me—how J love thee still. 
PAB, A. 











. 
§ Rt. BPM: 


MARY, LOVE ME! 


t kiss so truly tender, 
the fond tear struggles out, 
‘Miousand sighs we render, 
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I call to mind the day when first 
On my young eye their many beauties burst, 
And time and memory make them dearer 


i with maddening doubt— 








Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me tenderly and true; 

Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 


By the feeling tinge of sadness, 
O'er thy brow so dearly dealt, 

By the melancholy madness, 
You and I so oft have felt— 


Mary, love me, only love me, 

Love me tenderly and true; 
Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 


By the softness so endearing, 

O’er thy form and features, shed 
By the light of love, careering, 

In thine eyes and round thy head— 


Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me tenderly and true; 

Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 





TO THE PLANET JUPITER.* 


I looked on thee, Jove, till my gaze 

Sank, smote from the pomp of thy blaze ; 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red throne 
To the zenith—thy rival was none. 


From thy orb rush’d a torrent of light, 
That made the stars dim in thy sight, 
And the half-risen moon seem’d to die, 
And leave thee the realm of the sky. 


I look’d on the ocean’s broad breast— 
The purple was pale in the west ; 

But down shot thy long silver spire, 
And the waves were like arrows of fire. 


I turn’d from the infinite main, 

And thy light was the light of the plain, 
*T was the beacon that blazed on the hill— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 


A cloud spread its wing over heaven, 

By the shaft of thy splendour ’twas riven, 
And I saw thy bright front through it shine, 
Like a god from the depth of his shrine. 


But, planet of glory and awe, 

It was not thy lustre I saw, 

For my soul was absorbed in the night 
When last I had gazed on thy light, 


I thought of the hand I had held, 

Of the heart by that soft hand reveal’d, 
Of the eye fixed with mine on thy beam, 
And the world was forgot in my dream. 


Flame on then, thou king of the sky, 
For thy brightness is joy to my eye; 
For this hour thou art beaming above 
The home of my wife and my love. 
TRISSINO. 





PRAYER, 
Written for a Child on her recovery from 
a dangerous tlness. 


Now rising from the couch of death, 
Snatch’d from disease’s deadly strife, 


* So beautifully seen in the heavens at 
present.—Ep. 
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SONNET. 


I love to watch the Sun's declining rays 
Fade slowly—often, in that tranquil hour, 
The dear, long-cherish'd, thoughts of other 
days 
Steal o’er my soul with a resistless pow’ ; 
And hopes, that long—long since, have 
vanished, seem 
Once more to shed upon this lonely heart 
Their lovely light—once more a transient 
gleam 
Of joy, that I have long since seen depart ; 
Its beauty brings again, alas! to leave 
The heart more desolate :—and yet ‘tis 
sweet 
To feel this soft regret; ‘tis sweet to grieve 
For those | loved—but now no more shall 





meet: 

Looking through future years of deepening 
gloom 

For rest unbroken in the silent tomb. : 

H. 
EPIGRAM. 
TO DELIA. 

When Strephon was rich fair Delia was 

kind, 


She then vow'd to Jove him for ever ; 
But — his prospects, she soon chang’d 
er mind, 
And cry’d, this dull love let us sever. 
Now lonely and sad, o'er the desolate way, 
Like a poor weary pilgrim, he’s going ; 
Yet amidst the dark scene appeared a bright 


ray, 
His bosom with fond hope is glowing. 
At length, fell adversity’s clouds disappear, 
And Delia, no doubt, will be civil : 
But when poor—recollect—you left me my 
dear 
So now—you may go to the d---]! 


4th May, 1819. F. E. 





IMITATION OF HERRICK. 


Yes, her former vows have bound her; 
Yes, her former charms surround her; 

With her artless grace, 

With her modest face, 
Still her former love has found her. 
With no studied phrase denying, 
To my honest suit replying : 

n her innocence, 

On her own good sense, 
On my truth long tried relying. 
Clothed in no costly splendour, 
No borrowed freed attend her, 

But the native rose 

Which health bestows 
And the blush her virtues lend her. 
No wreaths her hair confining, 
No — oan ae entwining ; 

t with eyes more bright 

Than the sapphire’s light, 

Where Love's purest flame is shining. 
ArTHvue. Firman. 





SONG OF THB SPIRIT OF MORN. 


While on the couch of rest 
Mortals are sleeping, 
And in dark dewy rest 
Flowrets are weeping; 
Ere the last star of night 
Fades in the fountain, 
My finger of rosy light 
Touches the mountain. 


Far on his filmy wing 
Twilight is wending, 

Shadows encompassing, 
Terrors attending, 

While my feet’s fiery prints 
Up my path showing 

Blaze with celestial tints 
Brilliantly glowing. 


Now from my yellow hair 
Glories are gleaming, 

And from my pinions fair 
Freshness is streaming. 

Nature, with pure delight, 
Hails my returning, 

And Sol, from his chamber bright, 
Crowns the young morning. 

J.L.W. 





A BALLAD. 
TO Gea, 


Yes, Lady, I confess ’tis true 
That tears are often shed at parting :— 
Who can the flood of grief subdue 
While through the soul the pang is dart 
ing ? 
The paly cheek—the languid eye, 
Do honour to the feeling heart : 
And sacred is the gentle sigh 
That whispers grief when lovers part. 
But sure ’tis folly to complain— 
For those that part may meet again. 


The silent corse demands a tear— 
A tribute to departed worth ; 
A streaming eye may gem the bier 
That bears the relict to the earth ;— 
But while around us all are gay, 
No cloud of sorrow should annoy : 
Each hour should gently glide away 
In expectation’s stream of joy. 
For sure "tis folly to complain, 
When those that part may meet again. 


A¥ae Oe 





SONNET. 


Ye woods that darken o’er the steep hill side: 
Ye rocks that rise terrific o’er the tide ; 
Not with less transport do I wander o'er 
Your mazy paths, or mount the rude ascett, 
Fill'd with less joy than one who ne'er had 
bent 
His way delightful through your scene 
re. 
Though many a year familiar to my sizht, 
anging woods, and yonder ivy 


{Sept. 1, 





















The glorious scenes yet satisfy and fill 


With deeper joy your wilds I traverse o'er, 
Asthoughts arise of days that are no more. 





LINES 
Written under a Picture of Milton. 


He, tho’ he dwelt in seeming night, 
Scattered imperishable light 
Around: and to the regions of the day 
Sent his winged thoughts away, 


And bade them search the ways on high 


For the bright flame of poetry. 
is to adventurous spirits given 


Alone, who dare themselves obey, 


And look at the face of the inmost 


heaven. } 


He saw the burning fire that keeps 
In the unfathomable deeps 
Its powers for ever: and made a sign 
To the morning prince divine, 
Who came across the sulphurous flood 
Obedient to that master-call ; 
And, in angel beauty, stood 
Proud on his star-lit pedestal. 


Then, the mighty limner drew, 

And tinted with a skyey hue, 
The king of all the damned ; the same 
Who headlong from the empyrean came, 


With all his fiery cherubim . 
Blasted, (and milliens fell with him:) 
He saw the dreary regions where 
Eternal Chaos sate, and there 
Learnt secrets of the whispering gloom, 
And faced the father of the tomb, 
Orcus, and many an awful thing 
That come, in wild dreams hovering, 


Tumultand Chance and Discord—Fame— 


And heard and saw “ the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ;” and his soul 
Feltthe shadowy darkness roll : 
From Night’s throne ; and then he told 
To man those signs and wonders old. 
Ww, 





_ Occulto pectus comburitur igne. 


Think not, tho’ my eye no more 
Sink beneath thy glance of beauty, 
That I love not as before, 
Of that my heart forgets its duty. 
| e’t, thou loveliest one, 
#no my hand forbear to thrill, 
Aeart a nerve is hidden, 
4 hat tells me—how I love thee still. 
ex A. 










MARY, LOVE ME! 
Kiss so truly tender, 
‘the fond tear struggles out, 
‘ousand sighs we render, 
od with meddening doubt— 
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My soul. I call to mind the day when first 
On my young eye their many beauties burst, 
And time and memory make them dearer 





Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me tenderly and true; 

Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 


By the feeling tinge of sadness, 
O'er thy brow so dearly dealt, 

By the melancholy madness, 
You and I so oft have felt— 


Mary, love me, only love me, 

Love me tenderly and true; 
Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 


By the softness so endearing, 

O’er thy form and features, shed 
By the light of love, careering, 

In thine eyes and round thy head— 


Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me tenderly and true; 

Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 





TO THE PLANET JUPITER.* 


I looked on thee, Jove, till my gaze 

Sank, smote from the pomp of thy blaze ; 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red throne 
To the zenith—thy rival was none. 


From thy orb rush’d a torrent of light, 
That made the stars dim in thy sight, 
And the half-risen moon seem’d to die, 
And leave thee the realm of the sky. 


I look’d on the ocean’s broad breast— 
The purple was pale in the west ; 

But down shot thy long silver spire, 
And the waves were like arrows of fire. 


I turn’d from the infinite main, 

And thy light was the light of the plain, 
*T was the beacon that blazed on the hill— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 


A cloud spread its wing over heaven, 

By the shaft of thy splendour ’twas riven, 
And I saw thy bright front through it shine, 
Like a god from the depth of his shrine. 


But, planet of glory and awe, 

It was not thy lustre I saw, 

For my soul was absorbed in the night 
When last I had gazed on thy light, 


I thought of the hand I had held, 

Of the heart by that soft hand reveal’d, 
Of the eye fixed with mine on thy beam, 
And the world was forgot in my dream. 


Flame on then, thou king of the sky, 

For thy brightness is joy to my eye; 

For this hour thou art beaming above 

The home of my wife and my love. 
TRISSINO. 





PRAYER, 
Written for a Child on her recovery from 
a dangerous tlness. 


Now rising from the couch of death, 
Snatch’d from disease’s deadly strife, 


* So beautifully seen in the heavens at 
present.—Ep. 
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Oh, let me nse my infant breath 
In praising Him who grants me life. 
To thee, O who dried the tear, 
That trembled in my mother’s eye, 
1 bend with reverential fear, 
And trembling breathe my grateful sigh. 


Each act of folly, Lord, forgive, 
I’ve heedless done, with spirits free ; 
Cleanse thou my heart, and let me live 
A life acceptable to thee. ; 
Oh, night and morn, I'll seek thy shrine, 
Nor at thy altars éver fail : 
Then grant me, Lord, thy grace divine, 
And let an infant’s prayers prevail. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New 
South Wales, &c. By W. C. Wenr- 
worth, Esq. I vol. 8vo. pp. 466. 
London, 1819. 

Notwithstanding the unassuming mo- 
desty of Mr. Wentworth’s pretensions, 
his book would be extremely useful and 
amusing “at any time; but it is particu- 
larly so at the present moment, when 
a great variety of circumstances concur 
to excite the public curiosity towards 
every thing calculated to elucidate the 
important subject of emigration. 

After having informed the reader ina 
very sensible preface, that “his only 
aim in publishing is to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the country 
which gave him birth ;* (for it seems he 
is a native of the infant colony) and 
rightly judging “that he could in no 
way so effectually contribute his mite 
to the accomplishment of this end, as by 
attempting to divert from the United 
States of America to its shores, some 
part of that vast tide of emigration, 
which is at present flowing thither from 
all of Europe ;” the author pro- 
ceeds to fulfil his laudable task by giving 


such an account of the origin, 88, 
and present state of New South Wales, 
and its dependent settlement, Van Die- 
men's Land, as to enable all those who 
either feel an interest in the success of 
our efforts in those places, or may con- 
template a removal to wre to form a 
very accurate judgment of what the 
are to expect from the undertaking. ¢ 
The work is divided into four parts, 
a short analysis, and occasionally an ex- 
tract from each of these, will serve to 
give our readers a tolerable notion of 
the whole. Part I. is purely statistical, 
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My dearest mother ever guard, 
And watch with thine all-seeing eye, excee 
And when she sinks in death prepar’d, that ¢ 
I'll learn of her the way to die. in ev 
My sister too, O Lord, protect, is the 
And guard her safe from every snare, who 
Her steps by day do thou direct, speed 
And make her in the night thy care. —j 
Thus rising from the bed of death, es 
To thee I breathe my infant sigh, 
O may a grateful infant’s breath, T! 
From earth ascend beyond the sky. and I 
R. R, tility 
tract 
Saas A ot soil n 
its ri 
Van Diemen’s Land. On reading M,, Mr. 
W.'s account of the immense territory, se 
which only awaits the industry of ma rt 
to render it one of the most prolife \ 
regions on earth, it is impossible to avoid maize 
being led into a singular train of re. 
flection on the extraordinary course of - 
human events, which seems to have pre. I ° aa 
pared the way for this country’s spreai- a 
ing civilization over nearly half th the 


world! 

Having represented the climate x 
“highly salubrious” in general, shortly 
described the comparatively barren ni- 
ture of the coast for five miles from the 
sea, and noticed the gigantic gums ané 
iron barks, along side of which the 
loftiest trees in this country would «p- 
pear as pigmies ; so profusely found for 
a space of ten miles farther ; thus form- 
ing a To of girdle to the interior; 
our author observes :— 

At this distance, however, the aspect o! 
the country begins rapidly to improve. 
The forest is less thick, and the trees» 
general are of another description; the iro 
barks, yellow gums, and forest oaks dis 
appearing, and the stringy barks, bv 
gums, and box trees, generally usurpil 
their stead. When you have advanced 
about four miles further into the inter, 
you are < length gratified _— = ? 

a country trul utiful. Aa 
paren of hill Tha dale, clothed 10 
the most luxuriant , and cove 
with bleating flocks and lowing herds, # 
length indicate that you are in regions fit 
be inhabited by civilized man. The soil ba 
no the stamp.of barrenness. A ric 
resting on a substratum of fat red cla}, 
feet im depth, is found even 00 the 
tops of the highest hills, which in genera! ® 
ot yield in fertility to the vallies. T™ 
> as it may appear, § 
— size, still of the same natu, 
i. e. gum, box, and stringy 
There is no underwood, and the number 
of trees upon an acre do not ypon an avert 
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thirty. They are, in fact, so thin, 

that a person may gallop without difficulty 

in every direction. Coursing the kangaroo 

is the favourite amusement of the colonists, 

who generally pursue this animal at full 

speed on horseback, and frequently manage, 

ding its extraordinary swiftness, 

to be up at the death; so trifling are the 
impediments occasioned by the forest.” 


The plains on the banks of the Nepean 

and Hawkesbury are of far greater fer- 

’ tility than described in the foregoing ex- 
tract: to give his readers an idea of the 
wil near the last named river, which he 
s to the Nile, owing no less to 

its richness than periodical inundations, 
Mr. W. tells us, that “the same acre of 
land there, has been known to produce 
 Z® inthe course of one year, fifty bushels 
i WS of wheat and a hundred bushels of 


. maize!” He adds, “the settlers have 
ve. AE never_any occasion for manure, since 
of WE tte slimy depositions from the river 
me IE Clectually counteract the exhaustion that 
ij. AE Would otherwise be produced by inces- 
ip AE Smut crops.” Here are temptations for 

the English farmer! Although a con- 
« 4 Sderable portion of this fine country is 
fl already granted to individuals, immense 


a. A Tacts are only in want of inhabitants to 
he ME Cultivate them. Of these the author 
nj Me SueSavery interesting description under 
he ME. Me Respective appellations of “the cow 
five islands, and coal river.” 

part of Mr. W.’s book is followed 

by an account of the newly discovered 
country west of the blue mountains ; and 
some conjectures about the river which 
excited so much delight on the part of 
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bs Ring, during his late journey into 
re interior, are closed with a variety of 
om "ety useful information, relative to the 


stem of agriculture, rearing of and 
cattle, labour, &c. 





7s appear that of the two coun- 
ed 1¢8 Yan Diemen’s Land contains much 
n, ® soil of an indifferent quality than 
P Holland. A short extract from 


irt of the work is too important to 
ed. Alluding to the agricultural 
ities of the ground near our settle- 
at the first named island, it is 
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d, perfectly free from 
and covered with the 
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uriant herbage, are to be found in 
ions ; but more particularly in the 
of Port Dalrymple..-This sort of 
Wariably of the vergbest descrip- 
mulions of acres still remain un- 
ted, which are capable of being 
Converted to all the purposes of 
7 ere the colonist has no ex- 
‘incur in clearing his farm: he is 
HLY Mac.—No. 68, 
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not compelled toa great preliminary out- 
lay of capital, before he can expect a con- 
siderable return ; he has only to set fire to 
the grass, to prepare his land for the im- 
mediate reception of the plough-share; so 
that, if he but possess a good team of 
horses, or oxen, with a set of harness, and 
a couple of substantial pldughs, he has the 
main requisites for commencing an agri- 
cultural establishment, and for ensuring a 
comfortable subsistence for himself and 
family.” 

We regret exceedingly that our limits 
do not admit of so minute an analysis of 
the concluding parts of this interesting 
volume, as their importance would other- 
wise so justly entitle them to. In part IT. 
a very able view is taken of those incon- 
veniences which have attended the system 
of colonial government during the last 
fifteen years. By this it would appear, 
that not only has a want of more defi- 
nite liberty and law been most sensibly 
felt by the free inhabitants, but that a sys - 
tem of the most extensive prohibition in 
trade has greatly impeded their progress 
towards wealth and improvement. As 
the situation of the colony has, however, 
at length excited the notice of ministers, 
there is little doubt of some very im- 
portant measures resulting from the 
enquiry recently instituted ; and that 
those appointed to ascertain the real 
state of the colony, will derive con- 
siderable assistance from a reference to 
Mr. Wentworth’s statements and sug- 
gestions, none, who take the trouble of 
reading his book, will be disposed to 
deny. — 

After proving that a revision of the 
system hitherto pursued in the mamage- 
ment of the colony is essential to its 
future prosperity, and regretting the 
circumstance of so many years being 
suffered to elapse since the restoration of 
peace, without the adoption of some 
salutary measures in favour of his native 
country, the author passes on to the 
suggestion of various alterations and 
remedies, calculated to render New South 
Wales no less beneficial to the settlers 
than advantageousto the mother country. 
These are enumerated in the third sec- 
tion of his book, and accompanied with 
several highly important facts, which 
greatly tend to illustrate the wonderful 
resources of this establishment, in the 
event of that change in its management, 
which he so ardently recommends. Next 
to the privilege of erecting colonial dis- 
tilleries and the imposition of so high a 
duty on the importation of spirits from 
abroad as would amount to prohibition, 
the author considers that an encourage~ 
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ment to the cultivation of tobacco, hemp, 
flax, and linseed, for which the climate ts 
peculiarly adapted, would be materially 
conducive to the interests of both; by 
which those articles might find a ready 
market in England, whose merchants 
would thus draw the raw material from 
those who were in the constant habit of 
consuming their manufactures, instead 
of deriving them from a foreign source. 
“ No country in the world,” says Mr. 
W. “is perhaps so well adapted to the 
growth of fine wool as this colony.” 
This is another striking observation, the 
truth of which has been very amply 
roved by the meritorious exertions of 
Mr. Mac Arthur, a very old settler, who 
has already sent several cargoes of that 
important staple to the English market, 
and is also sedulously employed in bring- 
ing forward the vine and olive. “These,” 
adds the author, “ with the various pro- 
ductions | have already named, are capa- 
ble of such vast extension, as to be fully 
adequate to absorb all the energies of the 
colonists for many years to come, what- 
ever may be the increase of their num- 
bers.’ Mr. W. very naturally deplores 
the impediments which prevent the co- 
lonists from benefiting by the whale 
fisheries that might be established in the 
waters of New Holland and Van Die- 
men's Land; while the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia receive 
every encouragement to prosecute that 
branch of industry, which holds out the 
double advantage of pecuniary profit and 
establishing a nursery for seamen. 
Theconcluding opinion of the author's 
third section, will serve to show the im- 
= nature of the enquiry which he 
as conducted with snch ability in the 
preceding pages, and furnishes matter of 
serious reflection to that branch of our 
legislature, which will, doubtless, be ere 
long called upon to ameliorate the con- 
dition so feelingly deplored by this writer. 
Mr. W. states that “ The erection of a 
free pee in the colony of New 
South Wales, would be a panacea for all 
its sufferings: that it is the only mea- 
sure which can ease this country of the 
enormous burden which it will otherwise 
entail on her, and save the unspent mil- 
lions that will be ingulphed in the de- 
vouring vortex of the present system; 
and that an export and the con- 
sequent extended consumption of her 
manufactures, which the — change 
would superinduce, is only way in 
which she can ever repay herself for the 
immegse expense fhat she has lavished 
on this colony, as well during the period 
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of its really helpless infancy, as dur 
the still longer interval of its restraine! 
growth and fictitious imbecility.” 

The fourth and last part of this wor} 
embraces a variety of questions, and dis. 
closes many facts not less worthy of x. 
tention than the foregoing ones. Ty» 
expediency of a legislative assembly \ 
followed up by an examination of tho 
claims which should entitle individuaj 
to the right of exercising the electiye 
franchise. The advantages likely to re. 
sult from establishing a council of go. 
vernment and colonial secretary ar 
next brought under discussion : the jus. 
tice of the author's reasoning on thes 
two points have, we believe, been admit. 
ted by those of his Majesty's ministers 
who are principally occupied in promot. 
ing the cause of improvement in the 
colony, so that there is some probability 
of his wishes being realized, whatever 
difficulties stand in the way of the more 
important changes he proposes. In this 
case much will certainly be gained to. 
wards the final objects, and it has been 
justly observed, by men of all parties, 
that we should not reject a part of any 
wished for boon, because we cannot ob- 
tain the whole. 

A very curious description of the man- 
ner in which the criminal courts of the 
colony are constituted, terminates with 
various proposals for their revision and 
improvement; ‘* by which,” says the 
author, “ the delay and expense now at- 
tendant on civil and criminal prosecv- 
tions would be in a great measure obvi- 
ated, vice and immorality checked, ani 
the wealth, happiness, and virtue of the 
community at large rapidly made 
flourish and expand !" 

In his suggestions of various measures 
for reducing the expenses of our esta 
blishment in New South Wales, the a- 
thor’s remarks (see p. 398 et passim,)tt- 
lative to the policy of taking so much 
trouble to people Canada in preferent 
to our other colonies, are particularly 
worthy of attention. Of the advantages 
which this colony offers for emigrati 
over the United States of America, Mr 
W. speaks at considerable length in hs 
concluding pages; and taking ' for 
granted that the beneficent measur 
said to be contemplated by Governmet 
for the future management of 5" 
Sourn Wates and Van J)iEMES* 
Lanp will remove the present bar " 


- individuals from this country proceedits 


to establish theiselves in these plas 
the following temptations, of which t 
United States seem wholly destitute, *™ 
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many others, held out to the can- 
didates for emigration :— 

« First, Any person of respectability, upon 

irating to this colony, is given as much 

as would cost him four hundred pounds 
in the United States. 

Secondly, He is allowed as many servants 
as he may require; and the wages which he 
‘s bound to pay them are not one-third the 
amount of the price of labour in America. 

Thirdly, He, his family and servants, are 
ihadted at the expense of the government 


for six months. 
These are three considerations of great 


im ce to the emigrant, and quite pe- 

to this colony: added to which the 

value of the produce of this gratuitous land 

and labour is three times as great as in the 

illinois, as will be seen by a comparison of 

BB the-prices of produce there as given by 

| Messrs. Birkbeck and Fearon, and the prices 

'  ofsimilar produce as stated in the first part 
of this work.” 


Having exceeded the bounds we usually 
ibe to ourselves in this department 

of our publication, it only remains for us 
to express our ardent hope, that the in- 
formation contained in this volume will 
be turued to account by his Majesty's 
ministers, and that after having given 
full effect to their well-meant efforts to 
increase the number of English settlers 
at the Cape of Good Hope, they may 
;, Me vextdirect their laudable endeavours, in 
| My the same ways towards a continent that 
» ie Vith infinitely greater resources of every 
. fe kind, has much more unequivocal and 
. pressing claims on their fostering care 

ion. 
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‘ ith the exception of those verbal in- 
fe “turacies of colonial phraseology into 
» Ma Which the natives of America, in common 


with all our distant possessions, are so 
os Me Ptto fall, the style of Mr. Wentworthi’s 
, Wy bok is in general bold and energetic ; 
and although it cannot add to the value 
of his labours, we should recommend, in 
the event of his work being reprinted, 
maps, if not a few picturesque 
Minéations of the two rising colonies, 
iid be added to the volume before us. 
‘Aspublic curiosity is awakened by his 
Sand observations, it will no doubt 
long directed to the same quarter ; so 
at the more it is gratified by still far- 
ao. ions, the more likely are the 
utters wishes in favour of his native 
country to be realized. 
“eNew ra; or Adventures of Julien 
Betmour, related by Himself. By 
ime de Gentis. London, 1819. 
h the New -Zra may not 
mat perfect of the works of 
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fiction which has proceeded from the ad- 
mired pen of the ingenious Madame de 
Genlis, we may yet venture, without re- 
serve, to pronounce it to be equally as 
amusing as the most popular of her for- 
mer productions ; while she has, besides, 


given it an additional charm by pourtray- 


ing the manners and customs of a most 
interesting and extraordinary period, 
with such delicacy of tact and accuracy of 
observation, as we are sure no one could 
have exhibited who was not gifted with a 
mind of a very superior cast, and had not 
long enjoyed an extensive and various in- 
tercourse with every rank of Parisian so- 
ciety. We shall, however, perhaps, be 
better able to make the few remarks we 
have to submit on the style and conduct 
of this novel acceptable to our readers, if 
we first lay before them a brief abstract 
of the story, illustrated by a few selected 
passages. Julien Delmour, the most 
prominent character in the piece, is the 
son of a confectioner at Paris; and hav- 
ing, while yet a child, attracted the at- 
tention of the Marchioness d'Inglar, a 
lady of dissipated manners, and an almost 
constant attendant of the court, he be 

comes a frequent visitor at Etioles,” the 
family villa, where annual fétes are given 
in honour of the marquis, an amiable 
and excellent man, for the purpose of 
gratifying his wife’s vanity; but, as she 
pretends, as a proof of excessive attach- 
ment! Here the “ flaxen hair” and 
*« fine complexion” of Julien lead to his 
being chosen to personify various cha- 
racters—such as cupids, cherubims, &c. 
After several years passed in this pleas- 
ing intercourse, during which the hero 
forms a close intimacy with Eusebius 
d’Inglar and his sister Edelie, he is con- 
signed to the protection of his uncle, 
Benigne Delmour, an industrious and 
wealthy jeweller, of the Rue St. Honoré. 
While there, though extremely diligent 
and attentive to his new calling, Julien 
is unable to resist the machinations of 
an artful intriguante, whom his credu- 
lous relative had been persuaded to marry 
by her aunt, Mademoiselle de Versec, 
a disappointed old maid, and very enter- 
taining original. ‘The account given of 
Benigne’s nuptials and subsequent do- 
mestic establishment is perhaps among 
the most amusing parts of the novel. 
Rather unceremoniously discarded from 
his uncle’s roof, which Julien had been 
taught to regard as paternal, (for his 
mother married a second husband, who 
was any thing but inclined to favour the 
children of her first marriage) he first 
becomes the travelling companion and 
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106 The New dra 
literary amanuensis of a valetudinarian 
marquis,and soon after secretaryto his old 
companion the Viscount d'Inglar. Not- 
withstanding many lessons of morality 
and religion received from M. Desforges, 
his benefactor’s tutor, and a model of 
clerical excellence, he cannot smother 
an unhappy passion for Edelie, then af- 
fianced, and soon after married to Count 
Joseph de Velmas. The first dawning 
of this irresistible feeling, which, how- 
ever blameable, is not the less frequent 
in real life, appears during a visit he 
pays to the Marchioness d'Inglar, whose 
singular malady, that of approaching old 
age, is rather happily described in the 
first volume. Having been charged with 
the execution of some commissions for 
Eusebius, while the latter was absent in 
England, he carried the packet contain- 
ing them to the viscount’s mother. 


“ This led to my being admitted into her 
presence ; she was laying on a couch, ac- 
companied by Mademoiselle de Versec and 
young Edelie, who had been brought home 
from the convent, to be married to Count 
Joseph, in the course of two months; some 
time bad now elapsed since | had found it 
impossible to meet Edelie, without consider- 
able emotion. She recalled the happiest 
days of infancy, and resembled her brother, 
for whom I had so great a regard; she also 
treated me with the tender familiarity of in- 
nocence ; but above all, she was beautiful !” 


. After chiding Julien’s neglect for not 
ealling more frequently, the marchioness 
begins in a doleful strain to describe her 
awful symptoms, Mademoiselle deVersec, 
ever ready to indulge the imaginary suf- 
ferings of her protectress, admits the 
justice of her complaints, but dwells on 
the natural strength of her constitution 
as a panacea for every physical evil. 
Edelic also sympathizes with her mother 
in terms of the most unaffected tender- 
ness. In reply to an assurance ofthe 
doctor, that there was not the smallest 
danger to apprehend from the alleged 
disease, Madame d'Inglar replies with all 
the accents of despair, and a deep sigh : 


__“ While he maintains that I have no real 
illness, I can easily see that he thinks my 
disease incurable; besides, he has hinted, 
that I shall never regain my former plump- 
ness, or com ; he has even given me 
to unde that this is merely com- 
mencement of a species of decline which 
will go on, so that I may expect something 
still worse ; if 1 ask for a remedy, he orders 
me lime tea, orange-flower water, and hip- 
baths. It is totally impossible “Yo cure so 
threatening a disease with such nostrums. 
—Here I interrupted the marchioness, for 
the purpose of inquiring in what her suffer- 
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ings consisted, I have no ague, said she 
and cannot say that [ suffer at all phys. 
cally. As yet I have neither lost my sleep «, 
appetite ; I do not think there ts any part iy 
particular affected, but it is the whole sys. 
tem which decays; you know how physica) 
disability intluences the moral attributes, 
I suffer most cruelly in this respect, for | 
enjoy nothing ; every exertion fatigues an 
wearies me.— What! madam, cried |, evep 
to the fétes?>—Ah! Julien, there are po 
more fétes for me; the noise stupifies me; 
music makes me sad; I am tired of the 
theatres, and I have no longer strength 
enough to keep late hours.—If you » ere to 
find out some occupation, madam.—QOh' 
that’s all very well for those who have beep 
accustomed to study; but reading disagrees 
w:th my eyes and gives me the head-ache: as 
to needle-work, I never could bear it ; tapes. 
try and embroidery are wretched and insipid 
pastimes !—But there are so many others: 
for instance, a taste for botany, aud culti 
vating flowers.—So there are, Julien, and | 
was once passionately fond of flowers, they 
used to charm me in garlands and vases; 
but I cannot bear them now, odours of every 
kind make me quite nervous.”’ 


After various interesting and amusing | 


scenes resulting from marriages, intrigues, 
and personal observations, evidently made 
in society, during which a number of very 
singular characters are introduced, Ju- 
lien’s memoirs give a very animated de- 
scription of many of those circumstances 
which preceded the Revolution, and al- 
though the general tone of Madame de 
Genlhis’ politics, now rather inclining to 
be Ultra, afford no reason to believe 
her by any means an advocate for those 
political shocks, which are so often the 
result of bad government and defective 
laws, the instances she adduces of mis- 
placed patronage and abuse of power 
furnish additional proofs of the degraded 
condition into which France had tallen 
previous to that tremendous catastrophe, 
while they serve to diminish our surprize 
at the event. The dreadful, and some- 
times ludicrous, incidents which occurred 
almost daily during the reign of pre 
scription and terror, are very well de- 
scribed in this work; amongst thie !or- 
mer, we are tempted to lay one belore 
the reader, as a fair specimen of tle 
author's power in this species of compos: 
tion. ‘The passage in question is meat 
te pourtray the last moments of a ter 
rorist. 

“The Abbé also told me that he was thal 
evening to visit one of the assassins of the 
month of September, who being on bis 
death-bed, gave some signs of repentance, 
of which his wife wished to take advantag®: 
for she always held his crimes in abbot 
rence. 1 wanted very much to prevent the 


[Sept I, 
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Abbé from going to the house of such a 
wretch, fearing lest they might have laid a 
for him; but seeing he was not to be 
intimidated, | intreated him to take me with 
him, that I might at least defend him in case 
of need: when it was dark, I put two pis- 
tolsloaded with ball into my pockets; took 
6 sword cane, and, thus armed, I went 
to seek the Abbé. It struck ten o’clock, 
when we knocked at the door of an old 
house in the Rue Gerard Boquet; a mo- 
ment afterwards, I heard the sound of a 
woman’s sabots, of which the unequal steps 
announced that she was lame; the door 
, we went in; a female, whose looks 

were hideous, and whose countenance seem- 
ed really ominous, closed it after us; she 
held. a small lantern, containing a glimmer- 
ing light, the passage was narrow and 
y. I felt much agitated in being in 
such a place, and kept close to the Abbé, 
who thought only of Heaven, taking special 
care to keep my hand on one of the pistols : 
we ascended to a second floor, and entered 
a room strangely furnished, in which, with 
a few rude articles, and scattered paper 
hangings, some small mahogany tables 
laden with porcelain, and a beautiful chim- 
neyclock, were seen.—It naturally occurred 
to me that all these things, so misplaced 
there, were the fruits of pillage, or the 
spoils of emigrants.—A young girl was 
seated in @ corner crying; I know not why 
it was, but the sight of her recovered me a 
little. The lame and humphacked woman 
then whispered to me, Citizen Vicar, stay 
here, and approached a door, inviting in 
the same mysterious manner, the Citizen 
Rector to follow her. As I went there 
to guard the Abbé, I did not quit 

him, but went on close behind; our con- 
ductress led us into a large chamber, where 
a most “aoe object met our view—this 
wasatall haggard looking man, extended 
on a truckle-bed ; the expression of his face 
was truly atrocious; in his paroxysm of 
madness, he had thrown off a red nightcap, 
while his black hair bristled on his head. 
A bleeding at his nose, which nothing could 
“op, renewed to our minds all the horror of 
his crimes : his shirt and arms were bloody ; 
sich he appeared amidst the massacres of 
iember, just so he was at his last hour, 
and bathed in gore!—His wife 
tow introduced him whom she termed the 
Citizen Rector ; the murderer then shud- 
ed, extended his trembling and ensan- 
ed arms,crying with a sepulchral voice, 
he, begone ! there is no mercy for me! 

m has massacred more than ninety 
ts'——-Well my son! the Abbé replied, 
Sand thank God, who has saved one to 
fe you !*At these sublime words the 

7% this wretch subsided, his arms fell 
Me bed, his countenance softened, his eyes 
with tears, and he dared to lift them 

as heaven!—The holy priest, worthy 
the God of clemency and peace, 
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threw himself on the bed of this unhappy 
object, took him in his arms, pressed him 
to his heart, and by the most tender exhort- 
ations infused repentance and hope into his 
tormented soul! Suddenly the dying man 
joined his hands, shut his eyes, and seemed 
to pray with an ardent devotion.—Tears 
bedewed my cheeks, and, as I perceived he 
was about to confess, I hastened into the 
next room. At the expiration of half an 
hour, the Abbé rejoined me, he pressed my 
hand, exclaiming with great fervour, I am 
satisfied !—Admire, added he, the Divine 
Mercy! If this unfortunate person should 
live, mankind will be for ever inexorable to 
him; yet, in a few moments Providence has 
had compassion on his sufferings. There 
are crimes which nought can expiate in the 
eyes of man, yet an instant effaces them in 
eternity !—We left this house at midnight, 
when I was very happy to find myself and 
the good Abbé once more in the street.”’ 
Surely such a picture as the above 
ought to be sufficient to inspire horror 
on the part of those who desire political 
changes on the one hand, and just ap- 
prehensions amongst that class which 
may avert them on the other, by a pro- 
per degree of firmness and conciliation ? 
Our hero's visit to England, where he 
takes refuge during the revolutionary 
storm, affords Madame de Genlis an op- 
portunity of giving her opinion on our 
national character, public institutions, 
&c. The unusually liberal manner in 
which this part of her task has been 
performed is no less flattering to the 
feelings of Englishmen, than it is credit- 
able to the writer’s candour and impar- 
tiality. Accustomed, as the numerous 
tribe of novel readers, who seek for 
amusement and instruction in this pro- 
lific branch of literature, are, to see all 
quarrels amicably adjusted, and every 
actor, who has “ fretted his hour on the 
stage,” married precisely where and to 
whom he likes, we shall not be surprised 
if the dénouement, as far at least as it 
regards the hero himself, disappoints 
the wishes and mars the anticipations of 
many in the present case: for, by one of 
those strange inspirations, which none 
but heroines of the most sub/imated de- 
votion and enthusiastic sentiment could 
safely encourage, Edelie, Julien’s first 
and only love, instead of rewarding his 
constancy by marrying him according to 
a previous engagement and formal pro- 
mise, departs on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land; and, while there, resolves 
forthwith to renounce all the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, by 
taking the veil! 
_ Happily, another lady, Madame de 
Volnis, had already attracted the notice 
of Julien, and even excited some share 
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198 Tales of the Hall. 
of his sympathy, so that instead of re- 
curring to the worn-out subterfuge of 
the lover's leap, or ending his griefs in 
the Serpentine—for the news of Edelie’s 
fatal resolution reached him in London, 
—he very philosophically solicits and 
obtains the hand of his new mistress. 
As there is a strong vein of satire run- 
ning through the book, and a number 
of well-known characters, by no means 
equivocally pointed out, we are induced 
to suspect that the singularity of this 
finale may have been suggested by some 
of the author's contemporaries in ro- 
mance writing. It is not at all events 
very consistent with English taste and 
sentiment; fur although both are said to 
be somewhat vitiated by too close a con- 
tact with our less thinking neighbours, 
we still like to keep probability in view, 
though the incident be related in works 
of fiction. But the merits of the New 
Aira depend less on the plot, than on a 
faithful delineation of manners ; as such, 
it will bear a very flattering comparison 
with the best importations of a similar 
description hitherto obtained from the 
opposite shore, and circulated in this 
country. 

Although somewhat careless and re- 
dundant, the style is fluent, and at times 
even eloquent. But when the number 
of Madame de Genlis’ contributions to 
the literature of France, and her great 
age, are considered, the amusing diver- 
sity of character, the constant succession 
of incident displayed in this novel, to- 
gether with its sprightly turn and hu- 
morous dialogue, powerfully plead for 
a favourable judgment upon the last ef- 
fort of one who is nearly an Octoge- 
narian. 


Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. Gzo. 
Crasse. 2 vols. 8vo. 


These poems are dedicated to the 
Duchess of Rutland, in a brief, modest 
address, in which the author, without 

ric or compliment, makes grateful 
mention of favours received, during the 
long period of “oh ears, from the 
noble house of Ru - In the pre- 
face, which is written with unassuming 
good sense, he states his primary object, 
which we conceive he has accomplished 
with praise-worthy feeling and spirit, 
and no ordinary success. 

“ The first intention of the poet must be 
to please ; for, if he means to instruct, he 
must render the instruction which he-ho 
to convey palatable and pleasant. 1 Will 


not assume the tone of a moralist, nor pro- 
mise that my relations shall be beneficial to 
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mankind; but I have endeavoured, not un. 
successfully I trust, that, in whatsoever | 
have related or described, there should be 
nothing introduced which has a tendency to 
excuse the vices of man, by associating with 
them sentiments that demand our respect, 
and talents that compel our admiration, 
There is nothing in these pages which has 
the mischievous effect of confounding truth 
and error, or confusing our ideas of right 
and wrong. I know not which is most inju. 
rious to the yielding minds of the young, tp 
render virtue less respectable by making ity 
possessors ridiculous, or by describing vice 
with so many fascinating qualities, that it js 
either lost in the assemblage, or pardoned 
by the association. Man’s heart is suff. 
ciently prone to make excuse for man’s in. 
firmity ; and needs not the aid of poetry, or 
eloquence, to take from vice its native de. 
formity. A character may be respectable 
with all its faults, but it must not be made 
respectable by them. It is grievous when 
genius will condescend to place strong and 
evil spirits in a commanding view, or ex- 
cite our pity and admiration for men of 
talents, degraded by crime, when struggling 
with misfortune. It is but too true that 
great and wicked men may be so presented 
to us, as to demand our applause, when 
they should excite our abhorrence; but it 
is surely for the interest of mankind, and 
our own self-direction, that we should ever 
keep at unapproachable distance our re- 
spect and our reproach.” 


The Tales are the result of a meeting 
late in life between two brothers, who 
had been brought up strangers to each 


other, through circumstances of family . 


disunion. George, the elder, lost his 
father early, and his mother, after hav- 
ing remained twelve years a_ widow, 
married a second time. 


“ His mother chose, nor I the choice upbraid, 

An Irish soldicr of an house decay’d, 

And passing poor, but precious in her eyes 

As she in his; they beth obtain’d a prize. 

To do the captain justice, she might share 

What of her jointure bis affairs could spare. 

Irish he was in his profusion—true, 

But he was Irish in affection too ; 

And though he spent ber wealth and made her 
grieve, 

He always said “ my dear,” and “ with your 
leave.” 

Him she survived: she saw his boy possess'd 

Of manly spirit, and then sank to rest.” 


George, on her marriage, quitted her 
in disgust, and was educated by hs )* 


ternal uncle, a banker. Richard, her 00! 
child by the second venture, had a! 
lost his father in his boyhood; and after 
his mother’s death, the brothers had = 
only once upon some legal business. 

this meeting each went with uniavolh 


able prepossessions. 
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« Richard, boy, ® lively boy. was told 
of his half-brother, haughty, stern, and cold: 


Aad bis boy folly, or his manly pride, 
Made him on measures cool and harsh decide: 
so, when they met, # distant cold salute 

Was of a long-expected day the fruit; 

The rest by proxies managed, each withdrew, 
Vex’d by the business and the brother too.” 


The brothers, from this time, pursued 
their different courses in life. George 
remained a bachelor, owing to an early 
disappointment, and retired at sixty, 
with an affluent fortune, acquired as a 
merchant. He chose his native village 
toend his days in, and purchased, for 
his residence, the old Hall of Binning ; 
the grandeur of whose dark and massive 
towers had been an object of his boyish 
admiration. Richard, who had been 

up by his affectionate mother, 
under less fortunate circumstances,chose 
the naval service, and obtained honour in 
the war with Spain ; but returned to Eng- 
land in a dangerous state of illness. He 
inherited from his father an Irish spirit, 
and, on his recovery, poor, brave, gene- 
rous, quick and compassionate in his 
feelings, and full of imprudent ardor, he 
married Matilda, a daughter of the vil- 
priest, in whose house he had re- 
gained his health. In this state, after 
several years, although happy in the so- 
ciety of a tender and beloved wife, he 
began to fee] the anxieties of a father, 
who beholds his children growing up 
without a provision. With these im- 
pa on his mind, he enters, for the 
time, the Hall of Binning, to visit 
his wealthy brother, who was his senior 
by nearly twenty years. George re- 
ceives him with the utmost kindness and 
affection; and there the days pass hap- 
pily away in the society of the good 
rector, who had been George's school- 
fellow, and they compare their early re- 
ns of men and occurrences. The 
tchoolmaster is sketched with spirit :— 


“ He was, it seem’d, a tyrant of the sort 

Who make the cries of tortured buys his spoit ; 
One of a race, if not extinguish’d, tamed, 

The flogger now is of the act ashamed ; 

But this great mind all mercy’s calls withstood, 
This Holofernes was a man of blood. 


“ Students,” he said, “ like horses on the read, 
Must well be lash’d before they take the load ; 
They may be willing for a time to run, 
But you must whip them ere the work be done : 
ea boy, that, if he will improve, 
® Meads will praise him, and his parents love, 
'éeing nothing—he has not a doubt 

‘will love him, nay applaud, without : 
sire a boy’s ambition trust, 
stady, let him see he must.” 


Says ; and to prove it true, 
‘ast sincere, it was his practice too: 
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Pluto they cali’d him, and they named him well, 


"Twas not an heaven where he was pleased to 
dwell: 


From him a smile was like the Greenland sun, 
Surprising, nay portentous, when it shone; 
Or like the lightning, for the sudden flash 
Prepared the children for the thunder’s crash.” 


The class of flogging pedagogues has 
been already often dexcribed, but this 
Holofernes is copied from nature. The 
characters of some of their school-fellows 
are followed through life, and the dispo- 
sition of the boy traced in the actions of 
the man, when unrestrained by situa- 
tion. Sir Hector Blane, who among 
his juvenile compeers could neither learn 
nor argue, but was distinguished for his 
courage, and 

‘— Tn case of doubt 

“Or disputation, fairly box’d it out"— 
becomes in after life a naval hero. Ano- 
ther boy, pensive, retiring and proud, 
had been taken from his mother's cot- 
tage and educated by a noble patron, 
who, in the pursuit of luxury, was 
tempted, in a pleasant mood, “ to try 
the luxury of doing good.’ When this 
youth had passed five years with more 
severe application than acquirement, my 
lord, as the cheapest mode of finishing 
his education, proposed to send him to 
sea: the student refused to gratify this 
economical wish ; was cast off as an un- 
grateful being; and, smitten with the 
love of fame, became an_ unsuccessful 
painter. After having toiled for years 
in proud poverty and misfortune, he ex- 
pired in a workhouse, in the presence of 
the good rector, his former school-fellow, 
whwse assistance to the last moment of 
his life he declined. The cold vanity 
and cruelty of the ostentatious patron, 
and the sensibility and gentle but firm 
retiring spirit of this victim of disap- 
pointed hopes and mistaken pursuits, 
are painted with fine touches of nature. 
The closing scene of his melancholy life 
carries with it an impressive lesson. 
“ The sickening man—for such appear’d the fact— 
Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 
But left his poor apartment for the bed 
That earth might yield him, or some way-side shed ; 
Here he was found, and to this place convey'd, 
Where he might rest, and his last debt be paid: 
Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 
That no one knew his kindred, or his name, 


Or by what means he lived, or from what place 
he came. 


Poor Charles! unnoticed by thy titled friend, 
Thy days had calmly past, in peace thine end: 
Led by thy patron’s vanity astray, 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 
Urging thee on by hope absurd and vain, 

Where never peace or comfort smiled again ! 


Once more I saw him, when his spirits fail'd, 
And my desire to aid him then prevailed ; 
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He shew'd « softer feeling in his aye, 

And watch’d my looks, and own'd the sympathy : 
'T was now the caim of wearied pride ; so long 
As he had strength was his resentment strong, 
But in such place, with strangers all around, 

And they such strangers, to have something found 
Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would oa him attend, 

To give and take a look ! at this his journey’s end, 
One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long remain ; 
The one sole interest !—No, he could not new 
Retain his anger; Nature knew not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

Aad he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long fingers now were press’d to mine, 
Aod his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign ; 
Ilis lips mov'd often as he tried to lend 

His words theirsound, and s@{tly whisper'd ‘ friend!" 
Not without comfort in the thought express'd 

By that calm look with which he sank to rest.” 


Harry Bland, another of their school- 
fellows, after having evinced an early 
purity of principle, is cited as an instance 
of human infirmity, yielding in manhood 
to the vice at which he shuddered in his 
youth. The struggles of conviction against 
temptation are well delineated. 

* ‘Tis said th’ offeading man will sometimes sigh, 
Aad say,* My God, in what a dream am I? 

* T will awake ;’ but, as the day proceeds, 

The weaken'd mind the day's indulgence needs ; 
Hating himself at every step he takes, 

His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 

And yet forsakes her. O! how sharp the pain, 
Ou: vice, ourselves, our habits to disdain ; 

‘To go where never yet in peace we went, 

To feel our hearts can bleed, yet not relent ; 

To sigh, yet not recede ; to grieve, yet not repent!” 


Richard's account of his early life, his 
opening affections, his pursuits and ha- 
bits ; his visits, in his boyhood, to am old 
seafaring man and his wife; their little 
miscellaneous library, and the delight 
which he took in reading to the good 
woman, are all adverted to with much 
sensibility. He recounts the sad tale of 
her mild and comely daughter, Ruth, 
and the carrying off the sailor-boy, her 
sweetheart, on the eve of their marriage. 
“« This misery of the press” is an object 
of just reproach : 

“* They say such things mast be—perhaps they 
* must ; 

* But, sure, they need not fright us, and disgust ; 

‘ They need not soul-less crews of ruffians send 

* At once the ties of humble love to rend; 

* A single day had Thomas stay’d on shore 

* He might have wedded, and we ask'd no more ; 

* Aod that stern man, who forced the lad away, 

* Might have attended, and have graced the day; 

* His pride and honour might have been at rest, 

* It is no stain to make a couple blest! 

* Blest!—no, alas! it was to ease the heart 

* Of one sore pang, and then to weep and part! 

* But this he would not.—English seamen fight 

* For England's gain and glory—it is right; 

* But wil that public spirit be so strong, 

* Fill'd, as it must be, with their private wrong ? 

* Forbid it, Henour! one in all the flect 

* Should hide in war, or from the foe retreat ; 
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‘ But is it just, that he who so defends 

‘ }Iis country’s cause, and hide him from jy, 
* friends? 

‘ Sare, if they must upon our children seize, 

* They might prevent such injuries as these ; 

* Might hours—nzy, days—in many a cuse allow, 

* And soften all the griefs we suffer now. 

* Some laws, some orders might in part redres» 

* The licensed insults of a British press, 

‘ That keeps the honest and the brave in awe, 

‘ Where might is right, and violence is law. 

* Be not alarm'd, my child; there’s none regard 

* What you aad I conceive su crucl-bard : 

‘There is compassion, I believe; but stil! 

* One wants the power to help, and one the will, 

* And so from war to war the wrongs remain, 

‘ While Reason pleads, and Misery sighs in vain 

* Thus my poor Ruth was wretched and undone 

* Nor had an husband for her only son, 

* Nor had he father; hope she did awhile, 

‘And would not weep, although she cowld sot 
* smile; 

* Till news was brought us that the youth was 
‘ slain, 

‘ And then, I think, she never smiled again; 

* Or if she did, it was but to express 

‘ A feeling far, indeed, from happiness!’ ” 


Poor Ruth droops under this criel 
stroke. Her sorrow is silent and dee»: 
but a fresh affliction awaits her. A sec- 
tarian teacher, “ sent, as he told the 
people,” visits her to preach or teach 
away her pain, or, as he termed it, the 
sin, from her heart; and at the end of 
three years, when her griefs began 
heal, he declares himself her suitur. !n 
spite of her entreaties, her tears, and ber 
declared dislike, he obdurately perseveres 
in persecuting her for her consent. This 
man is a weaver by trade, ugly in 
his person, and of a dark, selfish, unre- 
lenting nature ; proud, bigotted, and ut- 
terly destitute of that kindness and bene- 
volence which are the essence of true 
religion. Her father, who had postponed 
her marriage with the sailor boy on a- 
count of his poverty, wishing by he: 
marriage with this man, to obtain 4 
provision for her and her child, at length 
unhappily interferes and brings her woe: 
ful story to a fatal close. 

“ « She left her infant on ‘the Synday morn, 

* A creature doom’d to shame! in sorrow bor; 

‘ A thing that Janguish’d, nor arriv’d at ace 

‘When the man’s thoughts with siv and fp" 
* engage— 

* She came not home to share our humble mea’, 

‘ Her father thinking what his child would ‘ce! 

* From his hard sentence—still she came not )o™ 

‘ The night grew dark, and yet she was not con, 

‘ The east-wind roar’d, the sea :eturn’d the soun4, 

* And the rain fell as if the world were drown 4: 

* There were no lights without, and my good ™ 

* To kindness fiighten'd, with a groan begs 

* To talk of Ruth, and pray; and then he took 

* The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 

* For he bad learning: and when that was ¢0°° 

* We sat in silence—whither could we run’ 


* For we could bear our own conceit no more: 
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We call’d on neighbours—there she had not been; 
«We met some wanderers—ours they had not seen: 
: We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south, 
‘ Then join’d, and wander'd to our haven’s mouth: 
«Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out, 
‘Tscarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 

. Who saw a something on the billow ride, 

‘ And—Heaven have mercy On our sins! he cried, 
‘ft is my child !—and to the present hour 

‘So he believes—and spirits have the power. 


+ And she was gone! the waters wide and deep 

‘ Roll’d o'er her body as she lay asleep. 

‘She heard no more the angry waves and wind, 
‘She heard no more the threat’ning of mankind ; 
‘ Wraptin dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 
‘To the hard rock was borne her comely form! 


‘ButO! whatstorm was in that mind? what strife, 

‘That could compel her to lay down her life? 

‘For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

‘ By one at distance, when she first had pray'd; 

‘Then to a rock within the hither shoal 

‘ Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

‘Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 

‘A moment still—and dropt into the flood! 

‘The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,~— 

‘She heard not then—she never heard again! 

‘She had—pray, Heav’n !--she had that world in 
‘ sight, 

‘Where frailty mercy finds, and.wrong has right; 

‘ But, sure, in this her portion such has been, 

‘Well had it still remain’d a world unseen!’” 


' The conversations of the brothers are 

m replete with just observations on life. 
Richard, in the sixth book, relates his re- 
turn from sea; his long illness; his re- 
tirement to the house of a village priest ; 
the agreeable character of his two daugh- 
ters; the coming home of Matilda, their 
sister; and his courtship. 


“This sacred friendship thus in secret grew 

An intellectual love, most tender, chaste, and true: 
Unstain’d, we said, nor knew we how it chanced 
To gain some earthly soil as it advanced ; 

Bat yet my friend, and she alone, could prove 

How much it differ’d from romantic love— 

Bat this and more I pass—No doubt, at length. 

We could perceive the weakness of our strength. 
Oh! days remember’d well! remember’d all ! 

The bitter-sweet, the honey and the gall; 

Those garden rambles in the silent night, 

Those trees so shady, and that moon so bright ; 

That thickset alley by the arbour closed, 

That ne seat where we at last repnsed ; 

And then the hopes that came and then were gone, 
Quick as the clouds beneath the moon past on: 
Now, in this instant, shall my love be shown, 
(wid—O! no, the happy time is flown! 


You smile; remember, I was weak and low, 
een, Pestion as I felt it grow: 
, to one so poor attend, 
Vithout a prospect, and wtehaun a friend? 
| dired not ask her—till a rival came, 
hid the secret, neem gee flame.” ‘ai 
ul or a oung soldier ; 
his 8 that hy Rs bletaken the 
eness of Matilda, and the lively 
8 of her visitor, for more serious 
antry; his joy ; the declaration of 
ove, and their marriage follow. 
}we land, and haply now may choose 
r way, too, we may lose: 
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In these drear, dark, inoseudating lanes, 

The very native of his doubt complains ; 

No wonder, then, that in such Jonely ways 

A stianger, heedless of the country, strays; 

A stranger, too, whose many thoughts all meet 
In one design, and none regard his feet, 


‘Is this the path” the cautious fair one cries, 
I answer, Yes !—* We shall our friends surprise,” 
She added, sighing—I return the sighs. 


‘ Will they not wonder” O! they would, indeed, 

Could they the secrets of this bosom read, 

These Foe doubts, these trembling hopes I 
eel! 

The faint, fond hopes I can no more conceal— 

I love thee, dear Matilda!—to confess 

The fact is dangerous, fatal to suppress. 


And now in terror I approach the home 
Where I may wretched, but not doubtful come, 
Where I must be all ecstacy, or all— 

O! what will you a wretch rejected call ? 

Not man, for I shall lose myself, and be 

A creature lost to reason, loosing thee. 


Speak, my Matilda! on the rack of fear 

Suspend me not—I would my sentence hear, 

Would learn my fate——Good heaven! aud what 
portend 

These tears?—and fall they for thy wretched 
friend? 

Or——but I cease; I cannot pain the bliss, 

From a confession soft and kind as this: 

Nor where we walk’d, nor how our friends we met, 

Or what their wonder—I am wondering yet ; 

For he who nothing heeds has nothing to forget. 


All thought, yet thinking nothing—all delight 
In every thing, but nothing in my sight! 
Nothing I mark or learn, but am possess’d 

Of joys I cannot paint, and I am bless’d 

In all that I conceive—whatever is, is best, 
Ready to aid all beings, 1 would go 

The world around to succour human woe; 

Yet am so largely happy, that it seems 

There are no woes, and sorrows are but dreams. 


There is a college joy, to scholars known, 

When the first honours are proclaimed their own; 
There is ambition’s joy, when in their race 

A man surpassing rivals gains his place ; 

There is a beauty’s joy, amid a crowd 

To have that beauty her first fame allow’'d ; 

And there’s the conqueror’s joy, when dubious held 
And long the fight, he sees the foe repell’d: 


But what are these, or what are other joys, 

That charm kings, conquerors, beauteous nymplis, 
and boys, 

Or greater yet, if greater yet be found, 

To that delight when love’s dear hope is crown'd? 

To the first beating of a lover’s heart, 

When the loved maid endeavours to impart, 

Frankly, yet faintly, fondly, yet in fear, 

The kind confession that he holds so dear. 

Now in the morn of our return how strange 

Was this new feeling, this delicious change: 

That sweet delirium, when I gazed in fear, 

That all would yet be lost and disappear. 


Such was the blessing that I sought for pain, 
In some degree to be myself again: 

And when we met a shepherd old and lame, 
Cold and diseased, it seem’d my blood to tame; 
And I was thankful for the moral sig)t, 

"Ihat soberized the vast and wild delight:” 


Encouraged by his brother's frankness, 
George complies with his request ; paimts 
Von, XII, 2D 
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his early enthusiasm, his brilliant esti- 
mate of human happiness, and romantic 
hopes. These abstract musings are told 
with strong interest :— 


‘** Yes, my dear Richard, thou shalt hear me own 
* Follies and frailties thou hast never known ; 

* Thine was a frailty,—folly, if you please,— 

* But mive a flight, a madness, a disease. 
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‘Turn with me to my twentieth year, for then 

* The lover's frenzy raled the poet's pen ; 

* When virgin reams were soil’d with lays of love, 
* The flinty hearts of fancied nymphs to move ; 
‘Then wasl pleased in lonely ways to tread, 

* And muse on tragic tales of lovers dead ; 

* For all the merit | could then descry 

‘ In man or woman was for love to die. 


‘I mused on charmers chaste, who pledged their 
truth, 

* And left no more the once-accepted youth ; 

* Though he disloyal, lost, diseased, became, 

* The widow’'d turtle’s was a deathless flame ; 

* This fuith, this feeling, gave my sou! delight, 

* Truth in the lady, ardour in the kaight. 


* J built me castles wrondrous rich and rare, 

* Few castie-builders could with me compare ; 

* The hall, the palace, rose at my command, 

* Aud these I fill'd with objects great and grand. 

* Virtues sublime, that nowhere else would live, 

* Glory and pomp, that I alone could give; 

* Trophies and thrones by matchless valour galo’d, 

* Faith uoreproved, and chastity unstain’d ; 

* With all that soothes the sense and charms the 
soul, 

* Came at my call, and were in my control.”” 


“* This was my dream.—In some auspicious hour, 

* In some sweet solitude, in some green bower, 

* Whither my fate should lead me, there, unseen, 

* I should behold my fancy’s gracious queen, 

* Singing sweet song! that I should hear awhile, 

* Then catch the transient glory of a smile ; 

* Then at her feet with trembling hope should 
kneel, 

* Such as rapt saiats and raptured lovers feel ; 

*To watch the chaste unfoldings of her heart, 

*In joy to meet, in agony to part, 

* And then in tender song to soothe my grief, 

* And hail, in glorious rhyme, my Lady of the 
Leaf. 

* To dream these dreams I chose a woody scene, 

* My guardian-shade, the world and me between; 

* A green inclosure, where beside its bound 

* A thorny fence beset its beauties round, 

*Save where some creature's force had made a way 

* For me to pass, and in my kingdom stray; 

* Here theu I stray’d, then sat me down to call, 

* Just as I will'd, my shadowy subjects all! 

* Fruits of all minds conceived on every coast, 

* Fay, witch, enchanter, devil, demon, ghost ; 

* And thus with knights aud nymphs, in halls and 
bowers, 

* Io war and love, I pass’d unnumber’d hours ; 

* Gioss and substantial beings all forgot, 

* Ideal glories beam'd around the spot, 

* And all that was, with me, of this poor world was 


not.”” 

At length the dream of his imagination 
is ; and in his twentieth year, 
he beholds a fair object, who inspires 
him with a lasting passion. He was 


singing on the evening of a day in June, 
within his green arbour, siete heheld 
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advancing from Binning Hall, a lady any 
her friend; they walked, linked arm jy 
arm, and he beheld them, himself unseen, 
being screened by his lofty fence ayy 
thorny bound. 


*** And one alone, one matchless face I saw, 

‘ And, though at distance, felt delight and aye. 

* Fancy and truth adorn’d her; fancy gave 

‘Much, but not all; truth help’d to make the, 
slave ; 

‘ For she was lovely, all was not the vain 

‘ Or sickly homage of a fever'd brain ; 

‘No! she had beauty, such as they admire 

* Whose hope is earthly, and whose love desire; 

* Imagination might her aid bestow, 

‘ But she had charms that only truth could sho» 


‘ Their dress was such as well became the place, 

* But One superior; hers the air, the grace, 

‘The condescending looks, that spoke the noble; 
race. 

‘ Slender she was and tall: her fairy-feet 

* Bore her right onward to my shady seat ; 

‘ And O! I sigh’d that she would nobly dare 

‘ To come, nor let her friend th’ adventure share 

* But see how I in my dominion reign, 

‘ And never wish to view the world again. 


He rescues them from an attack of ; 
herd of cows, and they retire, leaving 
him in utter ignorance of the name an 
residence of his mistress. On enquiry, he 
learns that her name is Rosabella; bu 
is unable to acquire any trace of her. For 
years the prey to love and despair, |i 


wanders from place to place ‘in search 0/ 


her; until the persuasion of his uncle, 
engages him in the concerns of hi 
commerce ;—the love of moncy grow 
upon him ; and, on the death of that kine 
relation, he succeeds to his property. 
At length he accidentally discovers th 
object of his true and tender aifectivn 
a fallen angel, in a career of vice au 
dissipation. 


“© * Will you not ask, how I beheld that face, 

‘ Or read that mind, and read it in that place? 

* I have tried, Richard, oft-times, and in vain, 

‘ To trace my thoughts, and to review their train— 

‘If train there were—that meadow, grove ane 
stile, 

‘The fright, th’escape, her sweetness and be’ 

: smile ; , 

* Years since elapsed, and hope, from year to yea! 

* To find her free—and then to find her here! 


‘ But is it she ?—O! yes ; the rose is dead, 

‘ All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory ‘led: 

* But yet ‘tis she—the same and not the seme— 
* Who to my bower an heavenly being came: 
‘ Who waked my soul’s first thought of real bliss 
‘ Whom long I sought, and now I find her—th's 


* I cannot paint her—something I had seen 

*So pale apd slim, and tawdry and unclean; 

* With haggard looks, of vice and woe the press 

* Laughing in lenguor, miserably gay : 

‘Her face, where face appear’d, was amply s 

* By art’s coarse pencil, with iJl-chosen red, . 

* The flower’s fictitious bloom, the blushing o! ™ 
dead ; 

* But still the features were the same, 2nd strane 

‘ My view of both—the sameness and tle change 


pread, 
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That Gx'd me gazing and my eye enchaiu'd, 
although so little of herselt remain’ d ; 

« fris the creature whom I loved, aud yet 

. Js far unlike her—Would I could forget 

‘The angel or her fall! the once adored 

. Or now despised! the worshipp'd or deplored ! 

An explanation of the cause of her 
misfortunes ensues; he endeavours to 
redeem her from her lost state, and places 
her in a comfortable retirement; but, 
in vain: her evil habits predominate ; 
she proves irreclaimable ; and he again 
jgses sight of her for some years. 

“+ There came, at length, request 
‘That I would see a wretch with grief opprest, 
‘ By guilt affrighted—and I went to trace 
‘Once more the vice-worn features of that face, 
‘That sin-wreck’d being ! and I saw her laid 
‘Where never wordly joy a visit paid: 
‘That world receding fast! the world to come 
‘Conceal’d in terror, ignorance, and gloom ; 
‘ Sins, Sorrow, and neglect ; with not a spark 
‘Of vital hope,—all horrible and cark— 
‘{tfrighten’d me !—I thought, and shall not I 
‘Thus feel? thus fear ?—this danger can I fly ? 
‘Do I so wisely live that I can calmly die ?” 
“«¢ Still as I went came other change—the frame 
‘And features wasted, and yet slowly came 
‘The end ; and so inaudible the breath, 
‘ And stil! the breathing, we exclaim’d—'tis death! 
‘Bot death it was not: when, indeed, she died, 
‘Tsat and his last gentle stroke espied : 
‘When—as it came—or did my fancy trace 
‘That lively, lovely flushing o’er the face? 
‘ Bringing back all that my young heart impress’d ! 
‘It came—and went !-—She sigh’d, and was at 

rest!” 

The above extracts are sufficient spe- 
dmens of the author's style of thinking, 
his powers of description and versifica- 
tion, The first volume, to which we 
confine our present remarks, consists of 
eleven books. ‘I'he poet does not aspire 
tothe praise of heroic invention ; he does 
not seek to astonish by the wonderful, or 
dale by the continued splendor of 
fancy. ie has avoided the faults of 
‘xtravagance, and chosen a walk which 
8 exposed to the opposite defect. ‘The 

are selected from the incidents 

of daily life, and compounded of the 
! the hopes and fears, the frail- 
ies, vicissitudes and misfortunes to which 
we are all liable, and are in constant 
«tion around us. His thorough know- 
ledge of the human heart has not 
upaired his sympathies for, nor lessened 
his love of his fellow-creatures. Although 
their classes have been, almost, all de- 
before, his characters, in general, 
an interest from their admirable 
_ Old bachelors and old maids 
have been frequently delineated; but 
elder brother, in the first 

bok, and the old bachelor, in book x., 

ei Jane and Lucy, in book viii. 
‘ad the two spinster friends, in book xi. 





possess the freshness of original por- 
traits, painted by the hand of a master, 
and placed before us in new lights and 
under different combinations. In some, 
the single figure may be said to fill the 
canvas; in others, each figure in the 
group, gives and receives a relative value. 
It is no easy task to produce novelty. No 
doubt, by having repeated the same cha- 
racters in his present work, he has in- 
creased his difficulties ; lost an opportu- 
nity of variety, and incurred, in some 
degree, the charge of sameness in these 
instances. Richard, his married man, 
poor, proud, tenderly loving and be- 
loved, is drawn with great vigour and 
warinth: as a husband and father, he 
lays hold of our interests, with all the 
glow and animation of life itself. The 
tyrant of the village school is only a 
slight outline, with little to distinguish 
him from the Thwackums of precedin 
writers. Barlow, the sordid lover, i 
Bloomer, the perfidious, are every day to 
be found in nature. His sectarian teacher 
is of the modern race; and we have not 
met with any more forcible picture of 
hardened religious pride and hypocriti- 
cal selfishness. In the affecting story of 
poor Ruth, the danger of preventin 
marriage, where two hearts are united, 
and the cruelty of pressing that cere- 
mony against the inclinations, are strik- 
ingly exemplified. His preceptor hus- 
band is a literary novelty, and his frau- 
dulent banker, a clever copy of an ori- 
ginal, which is now rather too often to be 
met with in this country. A commend- 
able effort to do away national preju- 
dices is obvious in his character of the 
two second husbands, the Irish captain 
and the Scotch doctor. Mr. Crabbe gives 
the former the habit of improvident ex. 
pense and carelessness in money matters, 
which is too often a characteristic of the 
Irish gentry ; but he, also, gives him the 
warm heart of his countrymen— 

“ Trish he was in his profusion—true, 

But he was Irish iv affeetion too ;” 
Richard, the captain's son, possesses the 
Irish character by inheritance. 

“ By nature generous, open, daring, free,” — 


And his quick sense of wounded pride is 
seen in his endeavours to repress his 
feelings on a supposed coldness or slight 
from an early companion. 

” I bestowed some pains 

Upon the fever in my Irish veins ” 
The poet is equally just to the Scotch in 
the character of Doctor Mackey. 


A Scotch physician, who had just began 
To settle near us, quite a graceful man, 
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Aad very clever, with a soft address, 
That would bis meaning tenderly express. 


Then I beheld a horse and handsome gig, 

With the good air, tall form, and comely wig 

Of Doctor Mackey—I in fear began 

To say, Good Fleaven, prescrve me ftom the man! 
But fears ill reason,—heaven to such a mind 
Iliad lent « heart compassionate and kind. 


Thus the kind Scotchman soothed me: he sus- 
tain'd 
A father’s part, and my submission gain d : 
Then my affection; and he often told 
My sterner parent that her heart was cold : 
Jie grew in honour—he obtain'’d a name— 
And now a favourite with the place became: 
To me most centile, he wouldecondescend 
To read and reason, be the guide and friend ; 
He taught me knowledge of the wholesoine kind, 
And filled with many a useful truth my mind: 
Life’s common burden daily lighter grew; 
And even Frederick lessen'd in my view: 
Cold and repulsive as he once appear'd, 
He was by every generous act cndear'd ; 
And, above all, that he with ardour fill'd 
My soul for truth—a love by him insiill'd ; 
Till my mamma grew jealous of a maid 
To whom an husband such attention paid: 
Not grossly jealous; but it eave her pain, 
Aad she observed, *“ He made her deughter vain ; 
Aad what his help to one who must not look 
To gain her bread by poring on 4 book ?”’ 
. 


This was distress; but this, and all beside, 

Was lost io grief—my kinder parent died, 

When praised aud loved, when joy and health he 
gave, 

He sank lamented to an early grave: 

Then love and woe—the parent and the child, 

Lost in one grief, allied and reconciled. 


There is a fine sense of patriotism and 
Christian duty in this amiable author's 
desire to extinguish national prejudices. 
The practice of exciting those, who are 
subjects of the same state, by ridicule and 
misrepresentation, to contemn and hate 
each other, is dangerous to public liberty. 
The experience of all ages proves that 
a divided people are incapable of defend- 
ing their freedom from foreign and do- 
mesticinvasion. The English, Irish, and 
Scotch are now one people ; and it is the 
duty of all, who are friends to our free 
constitution, to dissipate those local irri- 
tations and heated opinions, which 
have hitherto broken them into sepa- 
rate and jarring bodies. To promote 
the love of country is to increase its 
strength and prosperity; and no man, 
who truly loves his country can wish 
to render any portion of his coun- 
trymen odious or contemptible—objects 
of suspicion, scorn, or dislike. Of the 
many public virtues couciliation is the 
most. valuable ; for men, who love each 
other, are less inclined to do, or suffer 
wrong: and the writer who obtains a vic- 
tory over a local animosity at home, does 


more for the happiness and glory of his 





country, than the conqueror of an enemy 
in battle abroad. 

This poet's wit is just; but neither s 
far-sought, nor so abundant, as to sparkle 
at the expense of more important essep. 
tials. There is a delicate pleasantry jy 
his humour, which is more agreeable be. 
cause it is wholly unforced, and not q 
leading feature in his composition. Hix 
descriptions are varied, and he leads ys 
with an easy transition from the groves 
and stately apartments of Binning Hall, 
to the bleak, half-roofless garret of Ceci), 
the seducer, or the workhouse of the yp. 
fortunate painter. He paints the one 
with force, like the calm glow of a fine 
sunset; and delineates the homely fur- 
niture and suffering tenants in the other 
with minute fidelity, without exciting 
disgust by offensive images and objects. 
His landscapes have all the beauty of 
local prospects: they delight us by bring. 
ing to our recollection scenes in which 
we have passed days of pleasure, or wan- 
dered in hours of musing melancholy, 
His versification is that which has been 
long in use, and of which we have given 
sufficient specimens for our readers ty 
judge for themselves in the preceding 
extracts. He is fond of triplets; and in 
the close of an heroic climax, the effect 
is heightened by that form and by 
“The deep mouthed verse gnd long resounding 

line ;” 
but this poet walks on earth amiist his 
listening fellow-mortals, and his triplets 
occur as frequently in the middle as in the 
close of a descriptive period. 

Mr. Crabbe is not one of those who 
delight in drawing scenes of horror, aud 
characters, whose turpitude rei¢ders our 
species loathsome in the contemplation! 
The good and the amiable, the contented 
and happy, are so judiciously intermingled 
in his pages with the unfortunate, the 
erring, and the wicked, as to soften the 
effect of the latter, and give the formers 
salutary influence on the mind. In each 
of his tales, he furnishes salutary !essens 
of life, and evinces the power ot render- 
ing guilt hateful without hardening the 
heart against the guilty: we detest the ol 
fence, but are filled with a compassionate 
interest for the offender, and would, ! 
possible, save him from the consequences 
of his crimes. His instances of depravity 
are not brought forward to favour 4 
doubt of Divine Providence, or querulets 
pve of misanthropy, but to encourage #! 
that is praiseworthy in our nature, 4" 
to render vice itself an excitement © 
virtue. His sentiments are purified by 
a religious sense, warm an constanh 
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but so mild, unobtrusive, and blended 
with kind affections and soothing cha- 
cities, that it may be termed a social 
‘ety, which makes the bands of duty 
‘eht and pleasant, and operates as a per- 
tual inducement to benevolence. His 
morality is not the blind rigor of a bigot, 
who includes all virtue in a profession of 
belief; separates good works, the fruit, 
from the tree of faith, on which they 
ought to flourish in perpetual season, 


and pleads a love of God as a justifica- 


1819.] New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 





tion for hating and persecuting his fel- 
low-creatures. We have been amused, 
soothed, delighted, instructed and better- 
ed, by the perusal of these volumes; and 
we are inclined to think, that, when the 
works of some of his bridliant contempo- 
raries are consigned to forgetfulness, 
“The Tales of the Hall” will be read 
with applause, and the name of Crabbe 
be pronounced with increasing esteem 
and regard by posterity. 
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T hical Antiquities of Great Bri- 
at Be the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. Vol. 4. 
4to. $1. 13s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influence 
of Gothic Architecture. By W. Gunn, B. D. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of 
various dimensions and styles, consisting of 
plans, elevations, and sections, with esti- 
mates; also scme designs for altars, pul- 
pits, and steeples. By W. F. Pococke. 4to. 
I], Its. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY, c. 

A new and complete Dictionary of Astro- 
logy, wherein technical terms are minutely 
and correctly explained, and the systems and 
, inions of the most approved authors col- 
lected, &c. By James Wilson, Esq. Philo- 
math, 8vo. 12s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
, Graham, Marquis of Montrose. Translated 
from the Latin of the Rev. Dr. G. Wishart. 
fvo, 12s. 

Memoirs of Prince Menzicoff, favourite 
— the Great. By M. de la Harpe. 
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By J. J. G. Fischer. 8vo. pp. 
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‘The German language is now become so gene- 
raland deservedly popular, that every attempt to 
tate the attainment of it is deserving of en- 
ement. The study of the grammar is ren- 
extremely difficult to foreign students on 
Hof the perplexity of the rules for fixing 
the te of substantive nouns in all cases, 
, numbers. To ease the labour of the 
to relieve the memory of the learner, 
has arranged this vocabulary in such 
at a glance of the eye the first three 
may be fixed with precision, and ail 
readily comprehended. The plan is 
er for being extremely simple, and it is 
ed with judgment and accuracy. 


ical Introduction to the Science 
» upon the general principles 
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REGISTER. 


of the late ingenious Dr. Byrom. By Wil- 
liam Gawtress. 8vo. pp. 94. 

The general excellence of Byrom’s system of 
stenography is admitted by all who have written 
upon that subject, and that plan must ever be the 
basis of every elementary treatise on this most 
useful art. Still, however, with all its excellencies, 
the work of that ingenious writer exhibits many 
defects, particularly in the want of method and 
arrangement; the imperfection of the alphabet, 
and the cumbrous mode of expressing the vowels. 
The object of this publication is to supply the 
deficiency of Byrom’s system, and to remove the 
perplexities which attend the study and appli- 
cation of its rules. The book is the production 
of an experienced hand, and is well calculated to 
smootien the path of the pupil. It is, besides, 
very elegaptly printed, and uncommonly cheap. 

An Epitome of Scripture History, ora 
brief Narration of the Principles, Facts, and 
Events recorded in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, with Observations. To 
which are added, Historical Questions, de- 
signed as exercises for young persons. By 
Joseph Ward. 12mo. 4s. 

A Series of Questions adapted to Valpy’s 
Greek Grammar. By 8S. R. Aldhouse. 
12mo. 2s. 

A New and Practical Method of Steno- 
graphy, or Short-hand Writing. By Richard 
Farr. 8vo. 6s. 

_ The Instructive Pocket Companion. By 
Joseph Taylor. fc. 8vo. 4s. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, 
Parts 5 and 6; Stephens’s Greek Thesau- 
rus, Nos. 7 and 8; 1. e. Part 6 of the Lexi- 
con, and Part 2 of the Glossary, 


HISTORY. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian 
Islands ; with a Series of Correspondence 
and other Justificatory Documents. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. P. de Bosset. 8vo. pp. 198. 

The lamentable catastrophe of this little state, 
and the noble sacrifice made by tlhe imbabitants, 
must render the authentic narrative before us pe- 
culiarly interesting at the present moment. Sorry 
are we to see the honour of Britain deeply com- 
promised on this occasion; but it is impossible to 
read the History of Parga during the last five 
years, and not to blush for the manner in which 
these brave descendants of heroic ancestors have 
been treated by the power under whose protection 
they placed theinselves in the time of war, and 
from whom they had every reason to look for the 
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secarity of their little territory on the return of 
peace, But some sort of policy, undefined and 
irreconcileable to our sense of public faith has 
been suffered to prevail over the claims of jus- 
tice ; and the Parguinotes have seen their couatry 
transferred over to their bitterest enemy, by the 
nation with whom they cont...cted an alliance in 
the season of danger, but certainly without the 
remotest idea of relinquishing the right which 
théy possessed to the land of their fathers, No 
man can for a moment believe that when the peo- 
ple of Parga sought, and obtained the friendship 
of Britain, they ever dreamt of renouncing this 
inalienable right to their natal soil; or conceived 
that great as the power was with whom they had 
formed a close connexion, it thereby became so far 
master of their destiny, as, without their privity 
or consent, to be authorized to seli them and their 
country to Ali Pasha. How cruelly this virtuous 
and lofty-minded race have been deceived, the 
compulsory abandonment of their patrimonial 
estates for a dependent settlement in the island of 
Corfu, is a melancholy proof. But theugh it was 
in the power of the English to dispose of the 
lands of the Parguinotes, they had it not in their 
power to reduce their minds; and all to aman, 
after forming an altar of the bones of their proge- 
nitors, and offering the whole in a sacred flame to 
the avenging Deity, quitted the spot, equally in- 
dignant against their ancient foes and pretended 
friends. Colonel de Bosset, who had presided as 
governor over Parga for a considerable time while 
it was under our protection, has given a statistical 
view of the place, and a condensed history of its 
civil affairs, down to the close of what may pro. 
perly be called its independence. But the most 
serions part of this well-written book is the de- 
tail of circumstances illustrative of the scandalous 
business that has fixed an indelible blot upon 
the character of the British government, Our 
opinion, however, is, that his Majesty’s ministers 
knew nothing of the real state of this obscure 
corner; and were, therefore, drawn in ere they 
were aware to sanction a bargain and sale to 
which they were not actual parties, though they 
alone must bear the disgrace. 
HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 

of London, Vol. 3. Part 3. 4to. 11. 16s. 
LAW. 

Reports of Cases principally on Practice 
and Pleading, and relating to the Office of 
Magistrates, determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench,in Easter Term, 59 Geo. III. 
i8i8. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. Vol. 1. 
Part 2. Royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Principles of Pleading, 
or idea of a study of that Science. By A. 
Hammond. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Trials at large of Joseph Merceron, 
Esq. for Fraud. 8vo. 7s. - 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
By W. O. Russell. 2 vols. royal Svo. 3). 8s. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity, in which is con- 
sidered the com y of a Marine Wit- 
ness, the Legal Tide to British Ships, the 
proof and construction of a Ship’s Policy, 
and the evidence to establish a 
variety of Nautical Subjects; to which is 
added, a Glossary of Sea Terms, which fre- 
quently occur in Marine Pleadings. By 
F. M. Van Heythusen, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Cases of Hydrophobia. By George 
Pinckard, M.D. 8vo. pp. 38. . 

We are at a loss to account for the motive whic), 
could suggest the publication of these heart-reyq, 
ing histeries. The skill and benevolence of t), 
author are sufficiently known, but we doubt muc) 
the-propriety of printing unsuccessful cases, |\\, 
the present, the reading of which must fill eve,, 
mind with horror, Professional men cin leary 
nothing from them, unless it be the decision of , 
question that has been raised by some very para. 
doxical and obscure persons relative to the exis. 
euce of such a communicated disease as rabies 
canina. ‘Three of these cases put this matter pe. 
yond all doubt; but that of Hubbard, which o¢ 
curred so lately as in December last, may bea; 
discussion, The worst is, that in spite of all the 
flattering accounts of the efficacy of depletion, 
which have been sent home from India, not the 
least benefit has resulted from the practice here, 
nor at present is there the least prospect of a re. 
medy being found for this most dreadful of aj 
maladies. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Dis. 
eases of the Ear. By John [farrison Cur- 
tis, Esq. 8vo. pp. 136. 

This Treatise is entitled to commendation for 
benevoleuce of design, as well as ability in the 
execution, It is drawn up with great judgment, 
and both the anatomy of the organ o! |icasing, 
and its diseases, are treated in a manner that will 
render the book equally useful to the public at 
large and to medical practitioners. A number of 
cases at the end of the volume bear ample test: 
mony to the skilful management of the autor, 
who has narrated them without that parade of 
charlatanism which too much disgraces the plysi- 
cal and chirurgical publications of our day. 

A Treatise on Syphilis, by Swediaur. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s, 

A Treatise on Artificial Pupil, in which 
is designed a series of improved operations 
for its formation, with an account of morbid 
states of the Eye to which such operations 
are applicable; to this is added, the First 
Annual Report, detailing the Cases of ail 
Pensioners who, during the last year, have 
been treated and discharged from the Insti- 
tution, founded by Government, for the cure 
of the blind Pensioners, afflicted awith various 
diseases of the Eye. By Sir W. Adams. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Mariner’s Medical Guide, compris- 
ing various Diseases, with their geverd 
Symptoms and most appropriate Treat 
ment, clearly and plainly stated, suitable 
any capacity. By F. C. Vandeburgh, M. D. 

An Inquiry into Dr. Gall’s System, cot- 
cerning Innate Dispositions, the Physiclozy 
of the Brain, Materialism, &c. &vo. 6s. 

A History of the High Operation for the 
Stone, by Incision above the Pubis, wi 
Observations on the advantages attending" 
and an account of the various methods ¢! 
Lithotomy, from the earliest periods to the 
present time. By J. C. Carpuc, F.R.°. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Prope™ 
ties of Blood, as existent in Health and D' 
ease. ByT.C.Thackrah. 8vo. °S. | 

A Report of the Practice of Midwilcry * 










































































Westminster General Dispensary, dur- 
~ 1818. By A. B. Granville, M. D. &c. 


. 8s. 
ay and Pathological Reports. By 
§, Black, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Observations on the Medical Powers of 
Mineral Waters. By P. Mackenzie, M. D. 
12mo. 4s. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on Light Infantry, and on 
Practice at the Target ; with a new mode of 
Platoon Exercise. By Capt. Geo. Black, 
of the 54th reg. 12mo. 4s. | 

An Historical Memoir relating to the 
Rattle of Maida, fought in Calabria, 4th 
Jaly, 1806. 12mo. 2s. 

Observations on the tendency of Mr. Car- 
not’s Treatise on the Defence of places by 
Vertical Fire. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, 
bart. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sportsman’s Directory; or, Park 
and Gamekeeper’s Companion: containing 
Instructions for Breeding, Feeding, and 
Breaking Dogs; Hunting and Coursing; 
Shooting; Fishing; preserving Game; 
Decoys; Breeding Pheasants, Partridges ; 
Pigeons, Rabbits, &c. &c. By John Mayer, 
Gamekeeper. Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 12mo. pp. 204. 


Itcannot be expected that we should be com- 
petent judges of the subjects treated in this port- 
able manual; but the circumstance of a practical 

book having reached the third edition is a clear 
proof of its deserving patronage, since otherwise 
: they who are best qualified to determine upon its 
merits would not have given it so much encourage- 
ment. Besides the information most interesting 
to sportsmen, the work contains several approved 
recipes for the cure of distempers in dogs, direc- 
tions for destroying rats, instructions for the care 
of guns, and descriptions of the several kinds of 
ing tackle. In short, the volume is evidently 
the production of a practised sportsman, and one 
vho communicates no information to others, but 
what he has observed himself. 


The Sufferings of the Clergy disclosed, 
in Dialogue between a Rector and a Vicar. 


8v0, pp. 19. 

The intention of this pamphlet is far more to be 
‘ommended than the execution, and the author 
would have attained his object more effectually 

hing a plain address to the clergy in the 
form of an argumentative essay, than in adopting 
the wneouth dramatic style, in which, to speak the 

m, Ue rector and the vicar appear like two sim- 

+ We are, however, of opinion, that the 
' cle have been cruelly used by the 
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acts of Parliament passed from time to 
of curates, who are now much bet- 
than the incumbents upon whom they are 
le advice in this tract may be of con- 
Use to the impoverished clergy, and on 
what int the author merits their thanks. 


Plan for manning the Royal 
ya a ing our maritime as- 
Bagh) Without im ressment. By Tho- 

sitter, M.D. Jate physician to the 
wc. 8yo. pp. 90. 
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This is an extremely animated appeal to the 
government in behalf of that meritorious class of 
men upon whom the nation principally depends in 
the time of war, as without them our wooden walls 
would be a rotten bulwark. The subject upon 
which the author so feelingly and honourably ex- 
patiates, has oftentimes been discussed by lawyers, 
politicians, and philanthropists. No less a man, 
however, than Sir Michael Foster, a judge, who 
was far from being an advocate for arbitrary mea- 
sures, has decided promptly for the constitutional 
right of impressment. Still we are of opinion, that 
the matter is of a grave nature, and one that calls 
for legislative consideration, It is well known 
that before the militia laws were enacted, impress. 
ing for the land service was as much practised in 
cases of exigency, as that of seamen for the man- 
ning of the navy. The same alteration may be 
adopted in the one case as the other; or with 
such a difference as the respective services may 
render necessary. Mr. Pitt tried the plan of re- 
quisition on a limited scale, and it succeeded so 
well, as to excite a wonder that it should not have 
been followed upas a general measure for the 
total abolition of the disgraceful usage of impress- 
ment. This is the object proposed by Dr. Trotter, 
who has also suggested some ideas for the improv- 
ment of the naval service, well worthy the serious 
attention of all who have that important interest 
at heart. 


The Naval Chronology of Great Britain. 
By J. Ralfe. Part 9. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs. 24os. 
7s. 

The Tourist’s Pocket Journal; contain- 
ing ruled columns for expences of each day, 
with a suitable space for observations. fc. 
2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis. By J. G. 
Children, F. R.S., &c. &c. 

Mental Wanderings; or, Fragments in 
Priestcraft and Superstition. 12mo, 3s. 

Cape of Good Hope Calendar and Guide ; 
giving an account of all the public offices, 
military forces, and other establishments 
there; together with a brief account of its 
soil, climate, and agriculture. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Series of Dialogues on Important Sub- 
jects: By J. H. Evans. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, 


‘during the memorable campaigns of 1811, 


12, and 13; and from Belgium and France 
in 1815. By a British Officer. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic ; with 
reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 
8vo. 9s, 

An Introduction to Mineralogy. By R. 
Bakewell. 8vo. 2ls. 

A Supplement to the Annals of the 
Coinage of Britain. By the Rev. R. Ruding. 
4to. 18s. 

MUSIC. : 

Two Music Speeches at Cambridge, 
Spoken at Public Commencements in the 
years 1714 and 1730. By Roger Long, 
M.A, of Trinity College ; and John Taylor, 
M. A. of St. John’s. To which are added, 
Dr. Taylor’s Latin Speech at St. Mary’s, 
Juvenile Poems, Minor Essays and Spe- 
cimens of his Epistolary Correspondence ; 
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with Memoirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long. 
Edited by J. Nichols, F. S.A. 8vo. 7s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural History for Children; being a 
familiar account of the most remarkable 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, Fishes, and 
Reptiles, Trees, and Plants. With Plates. 
5 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Naturalist’s Pocket-book ; or, Tour- 
ist’s Companion ; being a brief Introduction 
to the different branches of Natural History ; 
with approved methods for collecting and 
preserving the various productions of Na- 
ture. By George Graves, F. L.S. 8vo. 14s. 
plain, 21s. coloured. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

The Castle of Villa Flora; a Portuguese 
Tale, from a manuscript found by a British 
Officer. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Convent; or, a Tale of Feu- 
dal Times. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Eveleen Mountjoy; or, Views of Love: 
a novel. By Mrs. Robert Moore. 4 vols. 
24s. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness; Ad- 
dressed to her Children by a Mother. 
Author of “ Always Happy.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. 

Ernestus Berchtold; or, the Modern 
(Edipus; atale. By J. W. Polidori, M. D. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Highlander ; a Tale of my Landlady. 
2 vols. 12mo, 11s. 

POETRY. 

The Commemoration of Handel, the 2d 
edition: and other poems. By John Ring. 
Svo. pp. 166. 

The principal piece in this collection appeared 
first before the public above thirty years ago ; and, 
at the time, experienced a very flattering reception, 
which it well deserved. That such a poem, after 
this, should have become scarce and little known, 
is only to be accounted for by the circumstance 
out of which it arose. The finest performances on 
mere temporary occasions generally lose their 
attractions when the remembrance of the events 
that produced them fades away. Thus some of 
the most vigorous of Dryden’s works would long 
since have sunk into total oblivion were it not for 
the collected form in which they have been pre. 
served; and the Carapaign of Addison is now but 
little read, although it was written to celebrate 
the national glory in the description of Maribo- 
rough’s splendid victories. If, therefore, the poem 
on the “ Commemoration of Handel,” has been 
neglected, the ingenious author may console him- 
self by the reflection, that even Dr, Burney’s 
splendid historical volume on the same subject has 
not been able to keep up the memory of this royal 
musical feast. We are glad, however, to see the 
poem revived in its present form, for it is a truly 
animated and harmonious representation of one 
of the noblest scientific triumphs ever exhibited in 
any country. The smaller effusions of Mr. Ring's 
muse appended to this production, display poetical 
feeling, classical taste, and a sportive fancy. Sub- 
joined to the whole is the “ Prospectus of a new 
transiation of Virgil,” which we have noticed in a 
former Namber, and which design we are happy 
to see meets with liberal encouragement, notwith- 
Standing some mean efforts that have been made to 
prevent the publication. ah iis - 
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Childe Harold’s Monitor ; or, lines o¢. 
casioned by the last canto of Childe Haro\g. 
including hints to other contemporaries. 
8vo. pp. 97. 

Er pede Herculem! Both the verse and tj, 
prose, the poem and the notes of this publicatio, 
afford indubitable evidence that the author js , 
keen sportsman io the “pursuits of literature” 
He is a warm admirer of the genius of Harolq 
but at the same time he censures the prostitutio, 
of that genius with great and just severity, 7), 
piece, however, came out long before the person t, 
whom it is addressed committed the most oy. 
rageous attack upon decency, by sending into t) 
world a performance tending to destroy ever, 
motive to honourable conduct, and to reduce map. 
even in his own estimation, beneath the very beast 
that perish. The Monitor, therefore, has failed jy 
his laudable effort to recall the object of his pity 
and admiration, to asense of noble feeling, ay)! 
such an exertion of his talents as may comman 
the esteem of men as well as excite their wondey 
Upon Haroid, we fear, the most powerful ¢lo. 
quence will be exercised in vain; he has taken 
the utmost pains to shew the extent of a perveried 
intellect, and now he is insensible to the “ voice 
of the charmer,” that would allure him back to ; 
better course, “let the Monitor charm ever s¢ 
wisely.” But though the object of the satirist is 
thus far fruitless, readers in general may profit 
much from the perusal of his work, in which the 
principles of true poetical taste are admirably laid 
down and enforced with perspicuity and energy, 
Some living bards, indeed, are rather too rouglily 
castigated, and we were sorry to see two such 
original writers as Young and Cowper treated with 
unbecoming harshness. 


Poems; with translations from the Ger- 
man. By John Anster,esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mount Leinster; or, the Prospect; a 
poem ; descriptive of Irish Scenery, &c. & 
8Svo. 3s. 

Ambition; a Poetical Essay. By Beppo 
Cambrienze. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

My Lodger’s Legacy, and other’ Poems. 
By Tim Bobbin, the elder. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Influence of Wealth on Human Hap- 
piness ; a poem. in 3 cantos. By the Rev. 
P. Macdonald. 12mo. 5s. 

The Fudger Fudged ; or, the Devil afd 
T#*#y M**#e, MDCCCLXXXVIII. By 
the Editor of the New Whig Guide. fc. 5v0. 
3s. 6d. 

Prolusions on the present greatness 0! 
Britain ; on Modern Poetry, and on the pr 
sent aspect of the World. fc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations on the alarming increase 
of Forgery on the Bank of England, an: 
the neglect of remedial measures; with @ 
Essay on. the Remedy for the detection 
Forgeries, and an account of the measure 
adopted by the Bank of Ireland. By Charles 
Wye Williams, esq. 8vo. pp. 190. 

According to what is stated in this elaborate 
pamphlet, upon a most important subject, 
Bank of Ireland has proved the efficacy of 2p!” 
for preventing the inconvenience of forgery» © 
vented by Mr. Oldham, who superintends e4 
engraving, printing, and numbering of the notes ’ 
sued by that establishment. Their adopuoa 
the same’ method it seems’ has been recomme 
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to the directors of the Bank of England, but with- 
out effect, for which those gentlemen are censured 
in terms of great asperity. The parliamentary 

jon also comes in for a considerable share 
of reproach ; but though we are of opinion that 
the author might have treated this grave question 
with more temper, it must be allowed that he has 
brougiit forward many stubborn facts, and urged 
sroog arguments in support of the measure for 
which he is a zealous advocate. 


Letters on the events which have passed 
in France since the Restoration in 1815. 
By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Notices on the Claims of the Hudson's 
Bay Company ; to which is added, a copy 
of their Royal Charter. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on the Nature and Operation of 
Money, with a view to elucidate the effects 
of the present circulating medium of Great 
Britain, intended to prove that the national 
distresses are attributable to our money 
system. By Cumbriensis. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hazlitt’s Political Essays, 8vo. 14s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Antinomianism Unmasked : being an. In- 
quiry into the Distinctive Characteristics of 
the To Dispensations of Law and Grace. 

: By Samuel Chase, A.M.; with a Preface 
) bythe Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. 8vo. pp. 
: 967, 
' Within our remembrance there was a pretty 
general complaint, among those who thought at all 
; upon religious subjects, that scarcely any thing 
was to be heard from the pulpit but a dry system 
of ethics, little, if at all, superior to the morals of 
Epictetus. Of late, matters have taken a turn the 

other way, and even Calvinists are lamenting the 

7 rapid spread of Antinomian licentiousness. This 
isby no means a new case, for the same change 
fiom one extreme to the other occurred in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when an ab- 
borrence of Arminianism drove all practical 
preaching out of the churches, and then followed 
. aswarm of pestilential heresies which the zealots 
who had raised them could not repress. Me- 
thodism has produced the same effects in our day, 
wd the preaching up of absolute. unconditional 
election, by one class, and the insisting upon the 
necessity of experimental conversion by another, 
have Opened, as was naturally to be expected, a 
to that grossest and most dangerous of 
that the redeemed cannot sin, be- 
are no longer under the law, but under 
1@ volume before us is altogether an able 
mtation of this destructive error; and, though 
eat, with the energetic author of the preface, 
‘the. $s will not have any good effects 
mthose who have suffered themselves to be 
tived by an enchantment which is so flattering 
we oo: we may well hope that the pe- 















will keep serious inquirers after truth 
aking shipwreck of fuith and a good con- 


cond Course of Practical Sermons ; 
'y adapted to be read in Families. 
Rev. Marriott. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
empt towards Komaki trans- 
iv Of the Proverbs o mon, from the 
al Hebrew, with Notes critical and 
eign? the Rev. Geo, Holden, 


Uillogues and Letters illustrative of the 
Le dns ny Maa —No. 68. 















1819. New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


purity and consistency of the Doctrines of 
the Established Church. By A. Layman. 
8vo. 8s. 

Immanuel’s Crown; or, the Divinity of 
Christ Demonstrated. By the Rev. R. 
Newman. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

_ Propaganda ; being an abstract of the De- 
signs and Proceedings of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts ; with extracts of the Sermons 
preached before it, from the year 1702 to 
- present time. By a Member. 8vo. 4s. 


Remarks upon the Review which ap- 
peared in the “Christian Observer,” for 
March, 1819, of the Rev. E. J. Burrow’s 
first letter to the Rev. W. March, with facts 
(in Answer to the Reviewer's call for them), 
illustrative of the pernicious tendency of 
the principles mistermed Evangelical. By 
the Rev. T. U. Stoney, A.M. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Select Sermons, with appropriate prayers. 
Translated from the Danish of D. Nicolay 
Edingin Balle. By the Rev. W. Pulling. 
8vo. 10s. 

The excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, as a right, easy, and happy way of 
obtaining strength and establishment in the 
Christian Life. By the Rev. J. L. Lim- 
merman; with a supplementary extract 
from Professor Franck. Translated by the 
Rev. Moses Brown. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Topographical Account 
of the Town of Woburn and its Vicinity; 
containing also a concise Genealogy of the 
House of Russell, and Memoirs of the late 
Francis, Duke of Bedford. pp. 140. 


We are happy to observe that books of this de- 
scription are now multiplying very considerably in 
this kingdom. Topography, besides the interest 
which it creates in the bosoms of those individuals 
whose associations are kindled by detailed ac- 
counts of the places of their birth, is of particular 
importance, inasmuch as it contributes to our in- 
formation on subjects connected witl: the history 


‘of our country, and presents us with those vestiges 


of its former days which can only be preserved 
by the pen of the historian, or the pencil of the 
artist. The present volume, independently of the 
respect it commands as the chronicle of a spot hal- 
lowed by so many bright reflections as Woburn, 
has judgment and good taste in its compilation to 
give ita still further claim to public patronage. 
Notwithstanding we are entirely unacquainted 
with the scenes which have given rise to its pages, 
we have derived much gratification from the 
perusal, partly owing, we conceive, to the concise 
arrangement of the contents, and the simple and 
unaffected language in which the necessary expla- 
nations are conveyed. The volume is neatly 
printed, and ornamented by some well executed 
engravings. 

Walks through Ireland in the years 1812, 
1814, and 1817; Described in a series of 
Letters to an English Gentleman. By 
Bernard Trotter, esq. 8vo. 14s. 

A Series of Views-of the Lakes of Cum 
berland and Westmorland, and of the neigh- 
bouring Mountain Stenery. Drawn and 

Vou. XII. 28 
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Engraved by R. Westall, A. R. A. No. I. 
fol. 10s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in September and October 1818 ; 
with some eccount of the Caledonian Canal. 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 


Narratives of John Pritchard Pierre 


Minor Correspondence. 





[Sept. 1, 


Chrysologue Pamburn and Frederick D,. 
mien Heurter, respecting the aggression, 
of the North West Company, against th, 
Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement upon Ry 
River. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Travels of his Royal Highness the Duk, 
D’Angouleme through France, in 1817, By 
E. Pemberton. 8vo. 8s. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


SARISBURIENSIS says that the author of 
the “ Demonstration of the Light of Na- 
ture,” enquired after by a Constant Reader, 
p. 31, was the Hon. Maurice Ashley Cooper, 
youngest brother of the third Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and the translator of Xenophon's 
Cyropeedia. 

Arvuor Cottier, author of the “ Clavis 
Universalis,” was the grandson of the Rev. 
Henry Collier, A.M. rector of Langford 
Magna, or Steeple Langford, who was 
cruelly ejected from his living by the Pres- 
byterians in the great Rebellion, but sur- 
vived the Restoration and recovered the 
rectory, in which he was succeeded by his 
youngest son. Mr Arthur Collier was an 
acute metaphysician; but it is remarkable 
that he neither quotes Berkley nor Locke in 
his book. Why the name of the latter 
should be omitted is difficult to guess, but 
probably the author was unacquainted with 
that of Berkley, whose work was printed at 
Dublin. Besides, Collier says that though 
his own. tract was printed in 1713, it was 
actually written ten years before. Dr. Reid 
has noticed this porformance, which is ex- 
tremely scarce, though well deserving to be 
more generally known. 

Ignotus presents his compliments to 
Veritatis Amator, p. 18, and thanks him for 
having so fully confirmed the substantial truth 
of the Biographical Sketch upon the tri- 
fling inaccuracies of which he has been so 
elaborate.—To such a vindication as that of 
Amator, may be applied the Spanish pro- 
verb :—“* Dissimulddo como Carga de es- 
tiercol.”’ “ He covers a dung-heap with a 


dish-clout.” 
The suggestions of W.S. perfectly coincide 
with our own sentiments,and shall be duly at- 


tended to in all respects. It was never our in- 
tention to exclude theological inquiries and 
elucidations, but only the discussion of such 
questions as are of an abstract nature, or 
which may have a polemical tendency. 


A. B. is right in his conjecture about the 
very offensive work on which he makes ay 
enquiry. The title was not mentioned }, 
our correspondent, because he did not wis) 
to give more publicity to a bad book than thar 
which it has already but too much obtained, 
For the solution of the other question, we 
refer to the publications entituled, “ The 
Twopenny Post Bag,” and ‘* The Letters o/ 
the Fudge Family.”—Farther explication js 
surely unnecessary. 

Musicus writes to us for some parii. 
culars respecting the enharmonic organ a: 
Corsham, in Wiltshire, mentioned in ovr 
last number, p. 101. Not having the means 
of satisfying our correspondent in regard t 
the name of the maker, and the price of tl» 
instrument, we insert the inquiry in thy 
place as likely to meet the eye of some per- 
son able and willing to communicate the de- 
sired information on this subject. 

In the third volume of Hooper’s transia- 
tion of Baron Bielfield’s “ Elements of Eru- 
dition,’ is the following passage :—“ We 
know that in working a quarry of porphyn 
they have lately found in the middle of a 
block of a prodigious size, a bar of wroughi 
iron, and that, according to the calculations 
of the most skilful naturalists, it would re 
quire more than ten thousand years for » 
large a mass of that hard marble to grow 
round a har; and if they knew the art o! 
forging iron more than ten thousand year 
since, the world must be much older than 
Moses makes it to be.’? Not having me! 
with any other account of this extraordinary 
fact than the above, I wish to know from 
some of your English or German readers. 
where more detailed circumstances of it ma) 
be found. The story does appear to have 
the air of fable, and to carry the appearance: 
of an invidious attack upon the Divine av- 
thority of the Sacred History; for which 
reason a more accurate statement, or a com 
plete refutation of it is desirable. 
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VARIETIES.—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Stuart Papers.— As these papers 
neve enctn’ ee) neon at tion, 
we have thrown together what intelligence 
has been communicated to us on the sub- 
ject, without however vouching for more 
than its probable . The corre- 

of the exiled y for about 150 
years, and during a great part of that period 


very actively carried on with all the prince’ 
and states of Europe, with multitudes > 
noble and private persons, and even Wit! 
the Deys of Algiers and the Buccaneers in ti 
West Indies, is necessarily extremely ¥0* 
minous. Several n loads had ace 
mulated of these archives. — 

When Cardinal York, called by his frie™ 
King Henry IX, died, he bequeathed ©” 
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legacies to his faithful dependants and ser- 
yants. These papers, M. Tassoni, who suc- 
ceeded a M. Ceesarini as executor of the last 
of the Stuarts, after long negociation with a 
Scotchman of the name of Watson, sold to 
the latter for a sum sufficient to discharge 
the cardinal’s bequests. This Mr., or rather 
we believe Dr., Watson (for the Spa-fields 
doctor is the second of that name who has 
shone in the annals of reform), had resided 
many years in Rome, being (as we have 
concerned in the affair of Muir, Pal- 
mer, and other tried patriots of Scotland, 
during the early years of the French Revo- 
jution; and owing to his implication in that 
matter, perhaps unwilling to return home 
till the storm had blown over. In Rome he 
turned his mind to pursuits, suggested by 
the scientific and literary wealth of that 
mine of ancient treasures, and, among other 
ects of laudable cupidity, had, by cour- 
tesies, presents, ard bribes, paved the way 
for obtaining possession of these curious 
documents, so peculiarly interesting to Bri- 
ish feelings, and calculated to throw so 
, much new light on the most important pe- 
! riod of our national history. What Dr. W. 
expended in this way upon Italians, their 
mistresses, and connections, is, we presume, 
not to be stated; and there seems to be even 
amystery about the sum which was finally 
id to Tassoni as the price of the papers. 
y it was not very large, though the 
doctor was assisted by a gentleman of the 
ps, Ss Smith, whom he had informed of 
possibility of acquiring this extraordinary 
collection. 


The money (whatever was the amount) 
‘ being paid, and a receipt given, the Stuart 
. were surrendered to Dr. Watson and 
p is friendly banker. Had they been as 
, silent and cautious as Italian politicians have 
, the character of being, they might have 
transported the whole as private property to 
England, and, no doubt, would have cleared 
a1 immense fortune by their bargain. For 
ugh we understand that the commission- 
es Row examining this mass of correspond- 
&, Slate it to unfold, as far as they have 
m, little of valuable interest, there can 
question but that, in a literary or po- 
¥, or as touching family memoirs 
it must contain a great deal of 
ormation, capable of being disposed of at 
‘high price. Be that, however, as it may, 
‘ur countrymen had the papers only fifteen 
days in their hands, when, having let out 
the secret, they were seized by a detachment 
of fiftcen gendarmes, and taken from them 
© armis. They consequently remon- 

inst this outrage upon their ac- 

, but in vain: they were told 
. ments were improper to be- 
| © private individuals; that Tassoni 
wuone wrong in disposing of them, and 
a government could not allow them 

| Maly, except as an offering to the 
Regent of England, to whom his 
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Holiness was under the greatest obligations, 
his sense of which he would be proud of 
the opportunity of testifying, by presenting 
his Royal Highness with papers so interest- 
ing to his family, crown, and kingdom. Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi in particular, on being 
spoken to personally, in rather strong terms 
of resentment for the spoliation committed, 
told the party, that if an Italian had dared 
to use such language, he should have been 
delivered over to the Inquisition. As for the 
loss of the sums paid to Tassoni, the British 
ministers were the best judges of what com- 
pensation was proper to be given for it. 
This was all the redress which Rome afford- 
ed; and we presume that the quondam pos- 
sessors of the Stuart papers wait the de- 
cision of the commission, which, if the gen- 
tlemen appointed investigate the cart-loads 
of writings with the patience of antiquarians, 
or of well paid agents, (we believe their al- 
lowance is very handsome for every meet- 
ing,) will most likely not be speedily pro- 
nounced. ‘Till it is, and even, probably, 
when it is, we shall hear little, if any thing, 
of the nature of the disclosures which are 
expected to transpire. It has been asserted, 
that matter to compromise the ancestry of 
many noble houses has been found, and 
that not a few of the (heretofore considered) 
staunchest partisans of the Revolution, and 
advocates of the Hanoverian succession, are 
implicated in the correspondence with the 
exiled race. The commissioners do not, 
however, sanction this rumour with their 
authority ; but, on the contrary, are said to 
undervalue the contents hitherto deve- 
loped. 

Among the papers which the original 
holders had time to examine, were, we 
are assured, a thick quarto of letters in the 
hand-writing of James’s queen, Mary, in 
which, assistance to reinstate the king upon 
his throne was invoked, not only from 
France, &c. but, as we have hinted, from 


the Czar of Muscovy, the Dey of Algiers, 


and even the West Indian Buccaneers. The 
ancestcr of the premier duke of England is 
proved to have corresponded with the exiled 
family ; there are an immense number of 
Bolingbroke’s letters, most admirably writ- 
ten; Atterbury, notwithstanding his solemn 
denial, was in communication with the 
Stuarts. Many papers illustrate the in- 
trigues and politics of the French court, and 
clear up points not previously well under- 
stood. An affront to Madame Maintenon 
did more injury to the Stuart cause than 
any other event of that time: Queen Mary 
refused to visit her. Other letters expose, 
to the minutest particular, the disgraceful 
conduct of the Pretender to his concubine, 
which is so severely animadverted upon 10 
King’s Anecdotes, recently published, and 
uoted in the Literary Gazette review of 
t work. In one of these, complaint is 
made of Charles Edward for tying his miis- 
tress to a bed-post, to prevent her running 
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away from him after some ill-usage. The 
whole picture is exceedingly degrading, 
and amply confirms King’s statements of 
the disgust excited among the friends of the 
Stuarts on this account: their warm and 
repeated remonstrances on the subject, are 
of frequent occurrence. 

We do not recollect any other particulars 
worthy of notice. Itis said, thata set of 
London booksellers offered a very large 
sum for these papers; and had they suc- 
ceeded in the purchase, annual publications 
of great interest might have been looked 
for.—Literary Gazette. 

Morrison's Chinese Dictionary. — The 
last arrivals from China have conveyed to 
us the following “ notice to the subscribers 
for Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary.” It is 
dated at Canton, the 28th February, 1819, 
and renders perfectly unnecessary any 
eulogy we can bestow on the unabated zeal, 
talent, and success with which the reverend 
author prosecutes his interesting and valu- 
able labours. 

“ In April, 1818, the author determined 
to commence the Second Part of his Chi- 
nese Dictionary, under an impression that he 
would complete it in one year, and so deliver 
to the subscribers a quarto volume of about 
1000 pages, containing an alphabetic ar- 
rangement of at least 12,000 of the most 
usual Chinese characters, with numerous 
examples and appropriate indices, He has 
completed the manuscript within the time 
to which he limited himself; but the press 
has not yet worked off more than about 
8000 characters, included in 600 pages. 
It will be near the end of the year 1819 
before this volume can be completed.” 

The first year’s work for the Hon. Com- 
pany’s English and Chinese press was under 
200 pages; during the last twelve months 
it has worked off 600 and odd pages ; which 
evinces a much greater facility in carrying 
on the undertaking than what existed at the 
beginning of it. In this view of the case, 
the thirty years which Julius Von Klap- 
roth®* has assigned for the completion of the 
Dictionary, will be reduced to one-third of 
that period; and if our facilities increase 
in the same ratio as they have done since its 
commencement, the time of its completion 
will be considerably under ten years. How- 
ever, it must be observed, that the reasons 
which induced the author to use the lan- 
guage of caution in his first advertisement 
to the public, still exist, and make it impru- 
dent to pledge himself for the exact period 
when the whole work shall be delivered to 
subscribers. That it is his wish, and the 
wish of all concerned, to complete it, as soon 
as possible, there can be no doubt; and it is 
his fixed purpose, in submission to Divine 
Providence, to bring it to a close as speedily 

as the original plan will admit. 


* See the Asiatic Journal, for June, 1818, 
p- 572. 
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On the back of the foregoing notice ;, 
given, a beautiful proof of page 523 of th, 
Dictionary, which opens with “ LE,” 4, 
159th syllable. 

Curious Manuscript.—In the possessioy 
of an Irish nobleman, it is said the Ear| of 
Massarene, there is an ancient MS. concerp. 
ing our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
is the record of an epistle to the Roman §¢. 
nate from Publius Lentulus, the president of 
Judea, in the reign of Tiberius Ceasar, | 
was the custom of the Roman Governors tp 
inform the Senate and people of Rome, of 
such material things as happened in their 
respective provinces. The epistle is as {o}. 
lows :—‘“* There has appeared in these our 
days,a man of great virtue, named Jesus 
Christ, who yet is living among us, and of 
the Gentiles accepted for a prophet of truth, 
but his disciples call him the son of God, 
He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner 
of disease ; a man of stature, somewhat tall 
and comely, with a very reverend counte. 
nance, such as beholders may both love and 
fear; his hair is of the colour of a chesnut 
full ripe, plain to his ears, whence down. 
ward it is more orient, curling and waving 
about his shoulders; in the midst of his 
forehead isa stream or partition of his hair, 
alter the manners of Nazarites; his fore- 
head plain and very delicate ; his face with- 
out spot or wrinkle, beautified with a lovely 
red, his nose and mouth so formed as no- 
thing can be reprehended : his beard thick- 
ish, in colour like his hair, not over long, 
but forked; his look innocent and mature; 
his eyes grey, clear, and quick: in reprov- 
ing he is terrible, in admonishing he is 
courteous and fair spoken, pleasant in con- 
versation, mixed with gravity ; it cannot be 
remembered that any have seen him laugh, 
but many have seen him weep; in propor- 
tion of body most excellent; his hands and 
arms delectable to behold; in speaking 


very temperate, modest and wise, a man of 
singular beauty, surpassing the children of 
men.” 


Lotteries.—If the antiquity of a practice 
could justify its existence, lotteries might 
claim peculiar reverence. The Romans, We 
find, used to enliven their Saturnalia with 
them, by distributing tickets which gained 
some prize. Augustus made lotteries which 
consisted of things of little value. Nero 
established some for the people, in which 
1000 tickets were daily distributed, and se 
veral of those who were favoured by fortune 
got rich by them. Heliogabalus invented 
some very singular, where the prizes were° 
great value or none at all : one gained a prize 
of six slaves, another of six flies : some £0 
valuable vases and others vases of common 
earth. A lottery of this kind exhibited 2 
excellent picture of the inequality with which 
fortune distributes her favours. The firs 
lottery that we find in our annals was 
1569, which, according to Stowe. consis! 
of 40,000 lots, at 10s. each. Ths pra 
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te, and the profits were to go to- 
aires the havens of the kingdom ; 
twas drawn at the west door of St. Paul's 
cathedral, and began drawing on the 11th 
January, 1569, and continued incessantly 
day and night till the 6th May following. 
The tickets were three years in disposal. 
In 1612, King James granted a lottery to 
the plantation of English colonies 
in Virginia, which was also drawn at St. 
Paul’s. | 
Hyposulphurous Acid. — Considerable 
light has lately been thrown upon the pro- 
ies of this acid by Mr. Herschel. It 
was already so far known as to be considered 
acompound of one atom sulphur and one 
atom oxygen; or if by weight, of two of 
sulphur to one of oxygen; but not being 
capable of a separate existence, or at least, 
not procurable in that state in any quantity, 
its characters can as yet be only ascertained 
by examining its combinations with specific 


Ithas been recently brought under Mr. 
H.’s notice in consequence of some chemical 
alterations which he noticed in a solution of 
hydroguretted sulphuret of lime, set aside 
for a few days, and, when almost wholly 
decomposed, so as to be colourless, found 
to possess a bitterness similar to sulphate 
of magnesia. The solution had then no 
power of precipitating iron or copper from 
their solutions in the state of sulphurets ; 
but it still gave a copious precipitate to the 
carbonated alkalis, whence Mr. H. justly 
inferred that it retained lime in some state of 
union with an acid, but which could neither 
be the sulphuric or sulphurous, neither 
of these forming soluble salts with lime. 

Hence came the fair inference of another 
acid, which is now known, in combination, 
to be easily soluble in water, either with an 

bitter, or an intensely sweet taste. 
Adegree of heat below redness proéuces 
decomposition, when sulphur separates in 
the state of sulphurous acid, and a sulphate 
or silphuret of the base remains. These 
itions are for the most part in- 

in the open air. 

Mr. H. has discovered a new process for 

it, when chrystals are discovered, 
» treated by Dr. Brewster’s experi- 
Pg have more than one polarizing 


Its readiness of composition with other 
maalanees, particularly metals, may lead to 
Very important discoveries in the use- 
fularts. “United with lead, it forms a black 
brilliant ; united with copper, it 
forms a solution, and a beautiful orange 
wuer; united with soda. it dissolves 
mate of silver, as readily as sugar in 
“tf; united with barilla, and washed in 
= t strikes a deep brown black with 
of mercury; united with strontia, 
¢rystals with optical phenomena 
ina. ew indicating some 

3 property of polarized light. 
‘Meteorological Facts-—The in- 













crease of temperature in coal mines is a 
fact familiar to every person who has had 
occasion to frequent them. The instant a 
dip-pit is connected with a rise-pit by a 
mine, a strong circulation of air, like wind, 
commences. If the air atthe surface is at 
the freezing point, it descends the dip or 
deepest pit, freezes all the water upon the 
sides of the pit, and even forms icicles upon 
the roof of the coal within the mine; but, 
the same air, in its passage through the 
mines to the rise-pit, which is generally of 
less depth, has its temperature greatly in- 
creased, and issues from the pit mouth in 
the form of a dense misty cloud, formed by 
the condensation of the natural vapour of 
the mine in the freezing atmosphere. 

Singular Optical Iliusion.—Among the 
remarkable illusions which arise from local 
variations in the density, and consequently 
in the refractive powers of the atmosphere, 
we are not acquainted with any more inte- 
resting than one which was more than once 
observed by the officers on the expedition 
to Baffin’s Bay. Upon looking at the sum- 
mits of distant mountains, they were sur- 
prised to observe a huge opening in them, 
as if they had been perforated, or an arch 
thrown from one to another. This effect 
arose from the apparent junction of the tops 
of the mountains, produced by a variation 
of density in some part of the atmosphere 
between the observer and the tops of the 
mountains, but which did not exist at a 
lower level, so as to affect the inferior parts 
of the mountains. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

‘Spade Husbandry.—Mr. Crowther, of 
Aston Somerville, Gloucestershire, has il- 
lustrated the practicability of Spade Hus- 
bandry far beyond any other man. Mr. C. 
rents the whole parish of Lord Somerville, 
and is a strictly practical and laborious far- 
mer. Instead of horses he uses for his 
arable land, the three-tined fork, breast 
plough, and hand hoe, the spade being sel- 
dom used, except for old sward. He pro- 
nounces spade labour to be not only far bet- 
ter than that of the horse-plough, but even 
cheaper; and he invites (in the Farmers’ 
Journal) farmers to go and examine his 
longer This kind of hand labour has 

n done lately for a small farmer as low 
as 24s. per acre. 

Cesarian Kale.—T his valuable and most 
excellent vegetable will soon rank high, both 
in cultivation and esteem, (though at pre- 
sent scarcely known in this kingdom) there 
heing no species of vegetable in this country 
resembling this prolific plant.—Peculiar 
qualities. During the winter, particularly 
in severe frosts and deep snows, when other 
green fodder for cattle cannot be had, this 
plant, from its elevation, (growing to four 
or five feet,) and its natural hardiness, yields 
abundant and successive supplies, which is 
an important desideratum. The mode of 
using it for cattle is by cutting off the large 
leaves, as wanted; when a regular succes- 
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sion takes place continually through the 
winter. Very early in the spring (previous 
to most other vegetables) it produces vast 
numbers of large delicious sprouts for the 
table, equal in sweetness to asparagus: so 
that it may be said to produce two crops.— 
Cows fed on this plant give a greater quan- 
tity of milk, and the butter is of a richer 
flavour, than when fed on any other vege- 
table. A matter, also,of great utility is that 
of its comforting and cheering qualities in 
the feeding of ewes in the winter, while 
suckling house-lambs —Cudture. Sown in 
spring or beginning of summer, broad cast, 
and transplanted at the distance of about 
two feet. When sown with turnips, it an- 
swers an admirable purpose, as few crops 
are more subject to fail than that of the tur- 
nip, whereas the Cwsarian Kale seed may 
he depended on.—It is so prolific and hardy, 
that it will vegetate well in almost any soil 
or climate, and prosper even in the shade of 
fruit or other trees. 

It perhaps is not generally known that 
the box tree is a strong poison. The box 
borders of several beds in a garden at Whit- 
tering-lodge, near Stamford, were lately 
thrown upon some manure in which nine 
strong pigs were rooting, four of whom 
died from eating the noxious leaves, not- 
withstanding castor oil and other antidotes 
were administered. 

A cheap and easy way to raise Aspara- 
gus.— Make the bed quite flat, five feet wide 
of good soil, without any dung, long or 
short; sow it with onions—then sow two 
asparagus seeds (lest one should fail) about 
one inch deep near each other; twelve 
inches each way sow two more; and if the 
spring is cold and dry, let the weeds grow un- 
ul rain comes. In October,cover the bed with 
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manure or rotten hot-bed. The next sprin, 
remove the weakest of the two plants, ang 
keep the hed from weeds. Samples hay. 
been sent to the Horticultural Society, cy, 
the third year, and very large. To raise 
seed, select the largest stems ; after blossom. 
ing sufficiently take off the tops to make the 
seed strong. This is also the best way to 
raise double ten week and Brompton stoke 
—six pods are sufficient for any strong 
plant; setting them to flower near double 
onesis of no use. The excess in petal 
arises from cultivation, and transplanting 
into rich soil. Wild flowers are seldom 
double. Keep all small seeds in the pod 
until they are sown. 

The Turnip Fly.—This little insect feeds 
on the first leaf, which is soft and smooth, 
and which shews itself in a very few days after 
sowing ; but when the second or rough leaf 
appears, the flies either die, or remove in 
search of other food. Many ingenious con- 
trivances have been invented to exterminate 
them, but their incalculable numbers and 
dexterous instinct of self-preservation always 
defeatthem. Mr Coke, of Norfolk, aware 
of the folly of systematically counteracting 
nature, sows more than double the quantity 
of turnip seed usually sown by others, or 
which could possibly come forward to a 
crop. At this extraordinary feast the flies 
are left undisturbed, and before the super- 
fluous and otherwise useless vegetation can 
be consumed the rough leaves appear, when 
they instantly emigrate to his neighbour's 
territories, with probably four or five gene- 
rations of their families, where if there be 
only an ordinary sowing for their support, 
they eat up the whole in a day, and leave the 
farmer nothing. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


PRANCE. 

The French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Letters has nominated M. Etienne 
Quatremére a candidate for the Hebrew 
chair, which is vacant at the French Col- 
lege. 

"The Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Belles Lettres, at Dijon, has proposed the 
following question as the subject for the 
ie to be awarded in 1820 :-—* What may 

the most effectual means of extirpating 
from the hearts of Frenchmen, that moral 
disease, a remnant of the barbarism of the 
middie ages, that false point of honour, 
which them to shed blood in duels, in 
defiance of the precepts of religion and the 
laws of the state ?” 

The Academy proposes the following 


question, as the subject for the prize in 

1821 :—** How far it it possible, in the pre- 

sent ‘state of natural philosophy, to explain 
) Yon 


aqueous meteo : 

The pictures lately sent to the French 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts to’ com 
for the grand pri inting, were for a 
few days exhibited to the public. In spite 
of the frequent applications Made for chang- 





ing the place of exhibition, the pictures 
were, as on former occasions, crowded to- 
gether in a small gallery, in which the vr 
sitors had scarcely room to move. 

The following subject had been chosen 
for the prize :-— Themistocles, to avoid the 
hatred of the Athenians, seeks the protec- 
tion of Admetus, king of the Molossi. 

We know not what credit may, without 
hesitation, be given to a discovery said to be 
recently made by M. M. Vielli, Devarenne, 
and Levasseur, of a chemical composition 
that possesses the property of rendering 4- 
most, or altogether incombustible, such at 
ticles as are impregnated with it. ‘Tlie 1 
ventors have directed its powers to thos 
dangerous decorations the scenes of a thet 
tre, which not seldom, as is well known, ol 
tain very combustible matters. They ve? 
ture to hope, that hereafter they shall be 
able to place beyond the power of accident 
those parts of theatrical machinery which 
hitherto have excited most suspicioD 
apprehension. Experiments have beeD 
made, in the presence of the Duc d’Aumor 
and of a committee of the Royal Acade') 
Sciences, M. M. Thénard @d Gay Lussac, 
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sho have reported favourably on this dis- 
a recollects the repeated instances 
of theatres consumed by fire, among our- 
wives, to say nothing of those in foreign 
parts, may rejoice in behalf of humanity 
and rty, should this discovery, thus 
avourably announced, be realized, and ren- 
dered popular, as it well deserves to be. 

Antiquity: Therme of Julian. — The 

ment has lately purchased the only, 

or the most considerable, remain of anti- 
quity at Paris, the Arcade known as the 
Baths of Julian, situated’ in the Rue de la 
Hlarpe. Orders are issued for the repara- 
tion of this edifice ; and for fitting it up asa 
museum for the reception of such articles of 
antiquity as are yet remaining at the Petits- 
Augustins. 

Boileau’s last Sepulture.—The mortal re- 
mains of several eminent French writers 
have been so repeatedly removed from place 
to place, lately, that unless their souls have 
kept a good /ook-out, they will be at some 
loss to rejoin them. Among others the 
ashes (as the French speak) of Boileau Des- 
préaux, which had been brought from the 
place of their interment to the Petits-Au- 
gustins, have lately been removed from the 
Petits-Augustins to Auteuil, the village 
where the poet's country house was situated ; 
and here they have been deposited in the 
parish church, 

RUSSIA. 


The Learned Societies in the Russian 
.— Besides the Public Schools, Uni- 
versities, &c., and the charitable and reli- 
glous Associations, Russia possesses a con- 
tiderable number of Learned Societies for 
the promotion of the Arts and Sciences. 
They are— 
I.—IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 

_|. The Free Economic Society.—This 
sone of the oldest learned societies in 
Russia, having existed above sixty years. 
lts publications, which are above twenty in 
ps contain much valuable informa- 
Tespecting economy, technology, and 
ho aa It has likewise POU contri- 
proposing prize questions, to the 

diffusion of useful Sedulndés in Russia. 
%. The Society of Admirers of the Rus- 
nan Language.—This socicty was founded 
years ago by Admiral Schischkow, 
ent of the Russian Academy. The 
reckons the best Russian authors 
ong itsmembers. The public entertained 
€xpectations of its labours ; these ex- 
mations have not been disappointed ; for 
‘works which it publishes, and which ap- 
*terminate periods, contain many 
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articles. A public meeting used to 
eid every month. 
§. The Free Society of Friends of the 
Stiences, Arts, and. Literature.—This so- 
“‘M8s existed above fifteen years, and 
——? t works have proceeded from 
‘nthe year 1812 it published a journal 
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under the title of The St. Petersburg Mes- 
senger, which was universally considered as 
one of the best, most diversified, and most 
useful. The critical political circumstances 
of that period unfortunately put a stop to 
this useful undertaking. Since that time 
we have heard but little of its labours: but 
it is to be hoped that it will recover itself. 

4. The Society for the Promotion of 
Anowledge and Beneficence, has been 
founded about a year by young men, and is 
therefore merely beginning. 

5. The Military Society, which was 
formed some time ago by oflicers of the 
General Staff of the Imperial Guard. Its 
object is to diffuse useful knowledge relative 
to the art of war, among the young officers. 
The military journal published by this so- 
cievy is deserving ofall praise. 

1l.—IN MOSCOW. 

6. The Naturalist’s Society, which united 
in 1815 with the Botanical Society at Ho- 
renky. Its werks, which are published un- 
der the title of Memoires, contain a great 
deal of curious and novel information, espe- 
cially respecting zoology and mineralogy. 
The society has also published a Statistical 
Description of the Government (er Pro- 
vince) of Moscow, with an Essay on the 
Minerals found there, and the necessary 
Copper-plates. It has a library ofits own, 
but the minerals and other natural produc- 
tions which it receives from its numerous 
members and correspondents both at home 
and abroad (among whom are many of the 
most celebrated and learned men in Europe) 
serve to enrich the museum of the Impe- 
rial University at Moscow, 

7. The Society for the Communication 
and Improvement of the Physico-medical 
Sciences.—It publishes its works in two 
distinct series ; one in the Latin language, 
in which only such papers are inserted as 
are designed for those who devote them- 
selves to the study of medicine; and ano- 
ther in the Russian language, in which only 
such articles are admitted as are designed 
for those who do not study medicine, or 
which, by their particular relation to Russia, 
deserve to be made known to the public. 
It is also part of its object to make itself ac- 
quainted with, and to collect the great num- 
ber of domestic medicines known among the 
common people in Russia, and employed 
with much success in the cure of various 
diseases ; but as many of these medicines 
are concealed among the people as a pro- 
found secret, and are only inherited from 
father to son, it is extremely difficult to dis- 
cover them, and in fact every such disco- 
very isowing toa happy chance. 

8. The Society of Friends of Russian 
History and Antiquities counts among its 
members many learned and celebrated men, 
particularly in the historical department. 
The works which have been published by 
this society are too well known to be dwelt 
upon here. 
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9. The Sdciety of Lovers of Russian Li- 
terature counts among its members the 
most distinguished writers of Russia, and 
the works published by it meet with general 
approbation. The public meetings of this 
society, which are held every month, are 
numerously attended, not only by its mem- 
bers and the most distinguished persons in 
the city, but by many ladies. 

10. The Agricultural Society began early 
last year. Its object is, first, to exert all its 
efforts towards the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Russia, and when its exertions have 
been crowned with success, to extend its at- 
tention to other branches of rural economy. 
This society establishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow an agricultural school, 
which is intended to form skilful bailiffs, 
stewards, &c. for the land-owners. Every 
land-owner who sends any of his vassals as 
pupils, pays 400 roubles for their educa- 
tion. This school will be provided with 
every thing necessary for the instruction of 
the pupils. It may be expected that this society 
will have the most beneficial influence on the 
state of agriculture in Russia, which on its 
immense surface has all the varieties of 
climate and temperature to be found in Eu- 
rope, and every species of soil, and conse- 
quently offers the most extensive sphere to 
industry and the zeal to be useful. This 
hope is increased by the circumstance that 
the society consists of the most distinguished 
of the Russian nobility, who have in their 
hands all the necessary means, and will cer- 
tainly spare neither pains nor expense to be- 
nefit their country. 

11I1.—IN RIGA. 

ll. The Livonian Free Economical So- 
ciety.—It was founded and endowed with a 
considerable capital between the years 1790 
and 1800, by a patriotic nobleman, P. H. 
von Blankenhagen. Its members are the 
principal landed proprietors of this pro- 
vince, who endeavour, by every possible 
means, to promote agriculture. 


12. The Literary-practical Society.— 
IV.—IN CASAN. 
18.—T7he Society of Admirers of Na- 
tional History.—This society has existed 
about twelve or fourteen years; its works, 
or transactions, are published in volumes, 
and contain many very interesting and use- 
ful papers, as well as many poetical essays 
of young poets. In denadal much may be 
ex in time from this society, as its 
members are animated with the most active 
ublic spirit, and reckon among their num- 
many persons gifted with no ordinary 


talents, 
e. V.—IN CHARKOW. 

"14. The Philotechnic Society, whose ob- 
ject is to extend and improve the knowledge 
of rural economy and technology. It con- 
sists chiefly of landed proprietors in the 
Ukraine, who contribute to promote the ob- 
ject of the society, both by their practical 
experiments, and by pecuniary assistance. 
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15. The Society of Lovers of the Sciency, 
consists chiefly of members of the Univer. 
sity, and has been lately established. 

Besides these there are in Russia sever) 
other learned societies, which, howeve 
have not hitherto distinguished themselyg 
by any thing remarkable; for instance 
the Medical Society, at Wilna ; the Society 
of Lovers of the Russian Language, x 
Jaroslaw, &c. 

GERMANY. 


New Journals.—More than forty ney 
journals have been published, or announced 
for publication, in Germany, since the Cop. 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle; and the number 
increases daily. The major part of the 
journals have studied singular titles, in or. 
der to excite the public curiosity. At \y. 
remberg, for instance, M. Schulz has pro. 
jected a journal under the appeliation of 
The Genius of the Defects of the Germanic 
Confederation. A new journal is also ap. 
nounced for Bavaria: it reports the sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and not seldom 
indulges in free remarks on what passes, 
The editor, Baron E. d’Aretin, has been 
concerned in a former work, in which the 
principles of representative government 
were roughly treated. 

A Literary Journal has also appeared at 
Leipsic since the first of January : it com- 
prises the usual information in arts, &c. 

Public Institutions for the Blind.—Be. 
fore the war in Austria in 1805, there were 
in Germany and the neighbouring countries 
no other institutions in favour of the blind 
than hospitals: but no establishment exist- 
ed in which attempts were made to give 
them instruction. Since that time the be 
nevolent intention connected with education 
has caused the erection of many such in the 

rincipal cities of the Continent, at Vienna, 
in 1805; at Berlin, in 1806; at Prague, in 
1807 ; at Amsterdam, in 1808 ; at Dresden, 
in 1809: at Zurich, in 1810; at Copen- 
hagen, in 1811. Since that time similar 
establishments have been proposed in other 
places ; as for instance, in the l.ingdom of 
Wirtemburg, and in most of the principal 
cities of Bavaria. It must be acknowledged, 
that these attentions to the wants and sv- 
ferings of our fellow men, forms a truly 
honourable portion of the character of mo 
dern times: may it prove permanent and 
effectual, as it certainly is humane and be 
nevolent. 

Books and Booksellers.—The catalog 
of the Leipsig Fair for 1819, announces the 
numbers of literary works already publish 
ed, or on the point of publication, and ready 
for delivery, as follows: 


Works in German, Greek or Latin 24 
Collections of Maps and Atlases a 
Novels, mostly new ...- - ° 138 
Theatrical Pieces . . . ..--% 
Musical Works . .....-- %& 
Works in Foreign Languages . 360 
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Three hundred and six booksellers and 

rs, are the editors of these produc- 

tions of the press; which amount in the 
hole to 3,326. 

Jron Rail-roads.—We have received a 
report from Munich, which, if it be not 
exaggerated, well deserves the attention of 
oor countrymen. A model, on a large scale, 
of an iron rail-road, invented and completed 

the chief counsellor of the mines, Joseph 
Van Baader, has been received at the Royal 
Repository for Mechanical Inventions,which 
issaid to surpass in utility whatever has been 
seen in England; some say by a proportion 
of two-thirds, although it costs less by half. 
Qn a space perfectly level, laid with this in- 
vention, a woman or a child may draw with 
ease, a cart laden with fifteen or sixteen 
owt. Andif no greater inclination than six 
inches and a half on a hundred feet in 
length be allowed, the carts will move of 
themselves, without any external impulse. 
A single horse may be the means of convey- 
ing a greater weight than twenty-two horses 
of the same strength on the best of common 
roads. 

The German papers state that a celebrated 
singer, named Madame Boulgari, a native of 
Leonowitz, in Poland, has arrived at War- 
saw, accompanied by her husband. In 
oe with the earnest wishes of the 
public, she sang Morlacchi’s grand mass in 
thechurch of the Piaristes. The audience 
were enchanted with her fine voice and ex- 
guisite musical skill. 


The Comet.— The conjecture lately 
made, that the earth was, on the 26th of 
Jane, in the direction of the tail of the 
comet now visible, is fully contirmed, since 
its orbit has become better known. The 
son, the comet, and the earth, were, on the 
%th of June, in the morning, so nearly on 
aright line, that the comet was to be seen 
inthe sun’s disk. According to the calcu- 
lation, the nucleus of the comet entered the 
sun's southern limb at 5h. 22m. A.M. true 

time. It was nearest to the centre 
, 1’ 27” west, about 7h. 13m. and 
the sun’s northern limb about 
How greatly it is to be wished, 
it some astronomer, or lover of astrono- 
my may, by a happy chance, have been ob- 
serving the disk of the sun and its spots at 
this time, with a telescope, and be able accv- 
ulely to remember what he observed, and 
seus an account of it! The comet, dur- 
WS most remarkable transit, was in 

something more than seven mil- 
i (German) miles from the sun, and 
fourteen millions of miles from the 
W. OLEERS. 






3 July 28. 
NETHERLANDS. 
from a Monthly Review of Books, 
i, &c. published in the kingdom of 
riands, during the months of 
h, and April, 1819 :— 
Monruty Mac.—No. 68. 
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Fine Arts— 


BOONE 2 0 csiee cece 01 
Engravings ....... 8 
Total— 375 
SWEDEN. 


The universities of Sweden are in the 
most flourishing state. In the first quarter 
of the present year the number of students 
at Upsal amounted to 1,197; and those of 
Lund to 600. The whole of the establisk- 
ments of the kingdom professing to com- 
municate classical education, contained 
3,485 scholars. These establishments cost 
the state annually about 60,0002. of which 
40007. is employed in the maintenance of 
youth during the course of their studies, in 
eases where -such assistance is wanted for 
that purpose. 


Printing-offices and Journals.—In the 
whole of Sweden are reckoned forty-five 
printing-offices, of which sixteen are at 
Stockholm ; and forty-six journals, of which 
eight belong to the capital. Among these 
are the Iduna, the Penelope, the Medical 
Journal, the Journal of Animal Magnet- 
ism, and the Magazine of Arts and Novel- 
ties, by Baron Boye. At the University 
of Upsal is published the Literary Journa/, 
and another devoted to the arts and sciences, 
under the title of Suea. 


ITALY. *? Ce 


Osserrazioni sul clima, sul territorio ‘e 
sulle acque della Liguria Maritime. In 
this work, lately published at Genoa, the 
author undertakes to prove, that the scarcity 
which for some years past has afflicted the 
territory of Genoa, has been occasioned by 
Vou. XIT. 2F 
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the destruction of the woods. He supports 
his opinion by observations made by him- 
self, during seven years last past. The 
subject is important to more countries than 
those which form the territories of Maritime 
Liguria. 


Canova is at present building a church at 
his own expense, to adorn his native city in 
the state of Venice. It is to be built in the 
antique style, and it is estimated that the 
expense will exceed 100,000 piastres. 


GREECE. 


An university has been established at 
Corfu, by Lord Guildford, who was charged 
by government with its organization; his 
lordship has appointed to the several chairs 
Greeks of the first merit ; and his intentions 
have been seconded with much effect by 
Count Capo-d'Istria, who is a native of 
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Corfu. Being apprized that M. Politi, , 
young Leucadian, possessed of knowleds, 
and talents, desired to profess chemistry , 
the Ionian islands, he remitted to him }. 
funds sufficient to purchase all the inst, 
ments and furniture proper for a chemic, 
laboratory. 
EGYPT. 


There is an Englishman now resident » 
the village of Radam, on the Nile, @ consi. 
derable distance from Cairo, whio has ey. 
gaged in a concern with the Pacha for th 
purpose of refining Egyptian sugar, ay 
distilling rum from the molasses obtained, 
A recent traveller asserts that he has en». 
pletely succeeded ; that the sugar is eyna| 
to any loaf sugar we see in Europe; and 
the rum so excellent, that all the grea 
Turks are forgetting the sober and galutury 
precepts of the Koran. . 
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EXHIBITION OF THE LATE MR. HAR- 
LOWE'S WORKS IN PALL MALL. 

THIS collection may be divided into 
ortraits, copies, and historical pictures. 
I'he small heads are more studied, and, 
therefore, are superior in drawing, har- 
mony, force, and likeness. In this class, 
his portraits of Northcote, the painter, 
and Wm. Jerdan, esq. are specimens of 
great excellence: and, when we are told 
of this artist's pecuniary embarrassments, 
we may well express our surprise how 
he could have been under difficulties with 
such a ready money-making talent. His 
large portraits are;less true in all the es- 
sentials: they appear to have been paint- 
ed more rapidly, with less attention to 
nature, and are, with some exceptions, 
too gay and florid in the colouring. Al- 
though, considered altogether, his works 
prove that he possessed original powers 
of invention, the first historical picture, 
which he exhibited (in 1807) is wild and 
theatrical ; but he was then, as we are 
told, not twenty years of age. His prac- 
tice being confined chiefly to his own de- 
partment, he had little opportunity of 
studying historical painting. ‘The large 
— “ The Virtue of Faith,” which 
ve exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1818, is painted with considerable 
power: it has acertain composed dig- 
nity in the Christ, and there are, also, 
some other good parts in it; but their 
effect is injured by the intermixture of 
vulgar nature, and, as a whole, it is in- 
ferior to what we might have expected 
rom his outset. His drawings from the 
works of the old Italian masters, evince 
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a quick sense of their beauties ; and 
they are executed upon a true principle 
of improvement. Instead of making, in 
laborious idleness, high-finished drawings 
from paintings, he has generally made 
masterly sketches, sufficient to retain the 
sentiment, character, expression, ani 
composition, with a slight, broad indica 
tion of the chiaro-scuro. He made the 
chief of those ‘drawings in the summer 
of 1818, from select paintings at Paris, 
Lyons, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Par- 
ma, Venice, Milan, and Verona. The 
advantage of this mode is proved by the 
fact, that Mr. Harlowe advanced more 
in his style of design, in the shirt space 
of less than a year than he had done in 
all his former practice. After liaving, 
for some months, thus fertilized his in- 
vention, conscious of the want of histo- 
rical breadth and grandeur of character, 
in his “ Virtue of Faith,” he wise'y 
chose to copy the Transfiguration, the 
finest specimen of Raffaelle's historic! 
paintings in oil. He selected this mode! 
for his improvement, and te enrich bis 
country with a transcript of that cele- 
brated composition. He did not fa! 
into the error of making his copy! 
chalks, but painted it on canvas, tlie {u! 
size of the original. In this lhe had tle 
advice of Canova and the best painter 
According to the accounts which ba 
reached us, he began this performane 
late in September, and early in Octobe! 
it was finished, and an object of general 
approbation. In repeating this, we ¥™ 
to be considered only as the recorders 
a statement, not the approvers of an 
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inion that haste alone is a merit; or 
that sleeping for years over a picture is 
of genius. On examining this 

y, it appears to have been executed 
with studied attention. There is no- 

thing like the slightness or negligence of 
hastein it. The depth and solidity of 

the effect have been produced by paint- 

ing the parts over and over again; and 
{ the true feeling with which the drawing, 
the characters, and expression, are mark- 
ed, isso much in the spirit of the ori- 
’ ginal, that we are bound in frankness to 
express our astonishment, when we are 
told upon what we must receive as the 
r of competent authorities, that 
this admirable copy was painted in eigh- 
teen days. Certainly the fine style of 
the execution may well render this, as 
ithasbeen termed by a Parisian jour- 
nalist, an “INCREDIBLY shor€ space,” 
for so finished a performance. We 
know that journals in England, and on 
d thecontinent, do not at all times speak 
e the truth, but we here add some docu- 
n @ ments, without any comment, from the 
s B® printed catalogue :—* This copy, from 
¢ the original picture in the Vatican at 
e Rome,was painted in eighteen days.” The 
i § ‘following extracts are from the foreign 
J journals published at the time. ‘ Notizie 
¢ BB delGiorno. Roma Giovedi, 8 Ottobre, 
rt I818.—* Ha fatto molto stupire una 
‘, i copia del celeberrimo Quadro della 
' B® Transfigurazione, eseguita dal Signor 
¢ 9 Giorgio Harlow, gentiluomo Inglese. 
© J Tale copia, la quale & della stessa di- 
¢ Gi mensione detl’originale, & stata dall’au- 
‘« 9 tre con sorprendente perfezione termi- 
i 3 tata, a quanto dicesi, nellv spazio di soli 
‘, i 8 Giorni.’ — Translation: * A copy of 
i H® thecelebrated painting of “ The Trans- 
0 ation,” executed by Mr. George 
1, uatiowe, an English gentleman, has ex- 
' @ ‘ted universal admiration. This copy, 
vhich is of the same dimensions as the 
has been completed with asto- 
perfection in the space of eigh- 
‘een days.’—‘ Galignani’s Messenger, 
Patis, October 26, 1818. We learn from 
— copy of the famous “Trans- 
ation of Raffaelle,* has been exe- 
in the incredibly short space of 


Ween days. It is of the same size as 

Me gna, and is the admiration of 

Whole city. The artist is an English- 

aot Harlowe.’ On the 

“Of this painting, with Mr. Har- 

‘Bs $s and casts, the lords of the 

issued an order for their deli- 
enn xb: free of duty. , 

Not by copying pictures that 

22 artist can acquire fame. The acade- 
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micians at Rome would not have elected 
Harlowe, if he had as successfully copied 
all the works of Raffaelle in the Vatican. 
It is by painting original pictures alone 
that professional rank is to be obtained ; 
and Harlowe, who had made his fine 
copy principally to acquire an historical 
breadth and style of execution, com- 
menced, immediately after, asubject from 
English history, as a test of his inven- 
tive powers. His sketch for this picture 
is the presentation of the Cardinal's hat 
to Wolsey in Westminster Abbey, which 
is No. 85, in the printed catalogue of 
this exhibition. The composition is rich 
and the arrangement splendid ; combin- 
ing a magnificence, which reminds us of 
Rubens, and a spirit like that of 'Tin- 
toretto. He painted the finished pic- 
ture for this sketch at Rome, and Canova 
requested him to send it to his house, 
prior to its being exhibited at the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke. Harlowe complied 
with this request, and on the 10th of 
November, ISI8, the picture was visited 
at Canova’s house, as we are informed, 
by upwards of 500 persons. On the 
2Ist of that month it was presented to 
the academy of St. Luke, and Mr. Har- 
lowe was elected a member of that illus- 
trious school of design. Within a fort- 
night after he had been honoured with 
this testimony of his merit, he prepared 
to return to England; and the printed 
catalogue contains an extract of a letter 
from Canova to Mr. Hamilton, under 
secretary of state, dated Rome, Nov. 30, 
1818, which is so highly honourable to 
the genius of the English artist, that we 
insert it here with pleasure. “ This 
letter will be delivered to you by Mr. 
Harlowe, who has painted a picture with 
wonderful ability, entirely in. the style 
and with the effect of Mnkiaws and he 
has thereby gained so much reputation 
amongst us, that he has been elected an 
honorary member of the academy of St. 
Luke. [assure you I have been prodi- 
giously surprised by the performance 
and by his rare talents, as well as strong- 
ly attached to him by his amiable man- 
ners and his kind heart. It is with 
great pleasure that I say this of him, 
wishing to let you know what esteem 
and affection 1 have felt for him.”—The 
reader will observe, that Canova is 
wholly silent on the subject of Harlowe’s 
copy from the Transfiguration, a proof 
that he does not consider the mere merit 
of copying in any other light but that of 
a mechanical attainment. His letter is 
not a barren compliment, nor is it the 
praise of an artist unknown to fame. 
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The works of this illustrious sculptor, 
formed upon the fine ideal of the an- 
cients, have filled Europe with his glory; 
and he has, perhaps, no living superior, 
in expressing the pure feeling of nature, 
but our English Phidias, Chuntrey. 
Harlowe was justly proud of this letter, 
and it may be perused by Engl'sh art- 
ists as an honour to their couutry. It 
is very unlike the reply in civil compli- 
ment from M. OLENIN, the president of 
the Russian Academy in Petersburg, to 
an English artist resident in London, 
for overseeing or directing the packing 
and shipment of the casts from the Elgin 
marbles, which were purchased by the 
Russian ambassador for the Imperial 
Academy. The task of packing and 
shipment would have been executed as 
well <or better) by any statuary'’s jour- 
neyman, or warehouseman, as by an 
artist; and the sending a present to the 
Russian president of two or three casts 
from the antique, was an act which any 
person, however ignorant, might have 
done with equal claim to a compliment- 
ary letter in return. There is an im- 
inense difference between a letter from 
Canova, whose admirable performances 
are celebrated every where, and the let- 
ter from the Russian, J/. Olenin, whose 
name and works are so obscure that 
there is not even a certain knowledge, 
in public, in this country, whether he is 
a painter of landscapes, of portraits, of 
history, or still life, and even whether 
he is a painter or sculptor. We have 
not met with any person, who has seen 
ge wr say of his hand. 

vere is a fine cast from the Apollo 
Belvidere, and another from the Dis- 
cobulus, in an apartment separate from 
the room in which the pictures are ex- 
hibited. They were selected for Mr. 
Harlowe by Canova; and it is a just re- 
proof of the spirit of quackery on the 
subject of the antique, that while the 
former is reviled as “‘ a splendid imposi- 
tion,” in an empirical publication in this 
city, Harlowe, with all the statues of the 
‘* eternal city,” to choose from, selected 
this, with the approbation of Canova, 
who is considered to be one of the best 
judges of ancient sculpture, in existence. 
The cast of the Apollo is one of the only 
two casts from the originals, which Har- 
lowe brought with him tu England for 
his own study and improvement. 

The performances, in this exhibi- 
tion, are very unequal; but, altogether, 
they are unequivocal proofs of Mr. Har- 
lowe’sgenius, ‘There can be little doubt 
but that he would have earlier produced 
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some historical works of excellence, jf 
he had had the advantages of a dye 
course of study in the Royal Academy, 
Unfortunately, his first practice wa, 
misdirected, and he never had an oppor. 
tunity of acquiring instruction in that 
school. But, under all the unpropitivys 
circumstances of his outset, his work, 
do honour to his memory; and we 
earnestly recommend a view of this ex. 
hibition to every lover of the arts, who 
wishes to form a correct opinion of the 
British school. 

THE RUBENS' GALLERY, PALL MALL, 

This exhibition consists of splendid 
copies of the three celebrated pictures by 
Rubens, in the Museum at Antwerp :— 
‘* The Crucifixion,” * The Adoration of 
the Kings,” and “ The Entombing of 
Christ.” They are painted by R. R. 
Reinagle, esq. associate of the Royal 
Academy. This name belongs to a fa- 
mily distinguished for genius ; their pic- 
tures deservedly hold an important place 
in some of the first modern collections in 
England; and their reputation has been 
ably supported during many years by the 
pencil of this excellent artist. If Mr. 
Reinagle had had a wish to acquire a 
largeness and fluency of penciling and a 
brilliant scale of colouring, he could not 
have chosen a more commanding model 
than Rubens. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
though adverse to the practice of copy- 
ing, admits that to copy a few oil paint- 
ings is of use in these particulars. This 
artist has certainly carried away as much 
of the spirit, power, glow, and unction of 
Rubens's style as we could have well ex- 
pected in copies. He has, also, as boldly 
followed the daring negligence of his 
outlines, and the vigorous cast of his 
characters. We have so often borne 
testimony to the merits of his original 
works, and to those of his father and 
sisters, that we are less called upon t0 
point out the excellence of these copies. 
We are convinced that this gentleman, 
who is himself possessed of so just a sense 
of nature, and so fine a vein of invention, 
will agree with us, that it is bv original 
pictures alone England can acquire 4 
fame in painting. We are aware, als, 
that Mr. Reinagle is as zealous for tle 
glory of his country as other artis’ 
We have no hesitation, therefore, in co” 
fessing to him, that, from some recet 
quackeries, and the professional jugs'*"* 
of individuals, who seek to mis/cad te 
public opinion, for their own notorit'! 
we partake in a prevailing dread 
London may be over-run by a rece 
copyists, unless the evi] be pointed 0“ 
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‘a time. In discharging this duty, we 
rely upon this gentleman’s candor, not 
merely for pardon, but for approbation. 
As far as copies can deserve applause, 
we cordially admit that we have not seen 
any thing superior in this class painted 
‘¢ our time, or half so well worthy of 
blic inspection. A descriptive cata- 
logue of 31 pages, 12mo., is sold at the 
: it is written with modesty, con- 
tains many just and useful reflections for 
artists, and a spirited etching from each 
of the pictures. 
HE CHILDREN OF MR. CLENNEL. 
We deemed it our duty, in a former 
number, to call the attention of our 
readers to this extraordinary case; and 
we may truly affirm, that we do not re- 
collect any circumstances of more deep 
domestic calamity, than the visitation 
which deprived these children of their 
rt, The decisive charge of the 
Life Guards at Waterloo was a picture, 
the accomplishment of which, in a style 
worthy of that memorable day, absorbed 
the whole attention of Mr. Clenne]. As 
a record of his country’s glory, and a 
monument of his own fame, it occupied 
his head and heart, day and night, for a 
long period ; and when it approached to 
aconclusion, the ardent ambition of an 
artist, the enthusiastic feeling of a Bri- 
ton, and the intense anxieties of a kind 
husband and father, eager to provide for 
his growing family, combined, with the 
want of air and exercise, and the en- 
effects of sedentary application, 
to give that shock to his mind which 
ended so fatally. ‘The fatigue and men- 
tlagony of night-watching over him, in 
islong and melancholy illness, involved 
lis wife in a similar calamity, which end- 
tdinher death. ‘Thus their three chil- 
dren were left to the guardianship of 
country. ‘l'heir sole dependence is 
on the produce of their father’s few ua- 
Pictures, and the profits of the en- 
from his last composition. We 
y published the plan of the 
» and we are happy to an- 
we that Mr. Bromley has already 
miced 2 masterly etching from the 
mg—proofs of which are in the 
S0l the subscribers. That able artist 
ceeding to finish the engraving with 
'eest exertion of his burin; and, 
iis. well-known talents, and the 
which they are engaged, we 
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have no doubt but the print will be every 
way worthy of the victory, which it com- 
memorates, and the cause of humanity, 
to which it is peculiarly dedicated. 

SIR JOHN LEICESTER, BART. 

This distinguished amateur has pur- 
chased the “ Choir of Angels,” by 
Northcote, as an addition to his splen- 
did collection of British pictures. The 
subject is not in this artist's usual 
class, and the invention does great 
honour to his pencil. Hilton has finish- 
ed the “ Mermaid” for the Hill-street 
Gallery. — Sir John and his family 
have been for some weeks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, and we are 
happy to hear that Lady Leicester has 
experienced considerable benefit from 
the seaair. We are concerned to state, 
that on the 6th-inst., a fire broke out 
in his magnificent mansion of Tabley 
House; it raged with great violence, but 
on the alarm being spread, his tenants 
flew, with the speed of affection, from 
al parts of the neighbourhood, and by 
courageously risking their lives in hurl- 
ing down the burning beams, and arrest- 
ing the progress of the flames, succeeded 
in saving the body of the house, after one 
wing, including the nursery, was entirely 
consumed. Fortunately none of the paint- 
ings were injured. We do not remem- 
ber any instance of a provincial fire, 
which produced so general an anxiety 


and alarm in London. Sir John’s pub- 


lic spirit ; his munificent patronage of the 
Fine Arts, and those qualities which ren- 
der him an ornament of the first circles, 
have given all classes a deep interest in 
whatever concerns his welfare. 
THE EARL OF EGREMONT 

has purchased the celebrated easel study 
of “Death upon the Pale Horse,” paint- 
ed by Mr. West; one of the most sub- 
lime productions of modern art. That 
nobleman has, also, purchased the “ Mur- 
der of the young Princes in the Tower,” 
and its companion, ‘by Northcote, from 
Shakspeare. ‘They were in the collec- 
tion ef Mr. Harris, and are an honour to 
the British school. 

Mr. Hofiland’s splendid views of White 
Knights, a seat of his grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, are just published, with 
letter-press descriptions, in prose and 
verse, from the pen of Mrs, Hoffland. 


We shall give them due notice in our 
next. W.C. 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

THE manager has continued with un- 
remitting assiduity to provide for the 
entertainment of the public, and to 
prove his gratitude for their favour by 
continuing to deserve it. To the at- 
traction of the favourite pieces men- 
tioned in our last, he has added some 
revivals, and three new pieces within this 
month. The musical farce of Walk for 
“ Wager ; or, A Bailiff’s Ret, by Mr. 
Peak, was performed the first time on 
the 2d instant. It is of slight materials, 
possesses some ingenuity in the con- 
struction, with a few successful puns for 
the lovers of pop-gun flashes, and two 
attempts at novelty from low life, in the 
characters of Hookey Walker, a pedes- 
trian, and Livermore, asporting butcher. 
It was received with favour, and per- 
formed several nights; but we conceive 
that the good singing and acting of the 
performers, would have lost none of 
their attraction, if the hump had been 
removed from the shoulders of the pedes- 
trian. The exhibition of human de- 
tormity on the stage, as an excitement 
to mirth, is an error which we could not 
have supposed the good sense of the 
manager would have admitted. The 
mind must be coarse indeed which could 
derive enjoyment from such a spectacle ; 
but we attribute the introduction rather 
to a hasty and inconsiderate oversight 
than to a want of good taste and feeling 
in the author; his lively farce of Ama- 
teurs and Actors continues to be acted 
with applause, and will, probably, retain 
a place among the stock after-pieces on 
the stage. 

The new operetta (by seven ladies) of 
Belles without Beaux, is a translation 
from the French, and consists of a plea- 
sant trick to give a lesson of candor to a 
censorious prude, by introducing a lady 
to herin male attire asalover. This agree- 
able trifle afforded considerable entertain- 
ment. Mrs. W.S. Chatterly played the 
Prude with much squeamishelegance, and 
affected delicacy. Miss Kelly made love 
as a young gentleman, with sufficient 
eloquence and archness to render her 
costume quite irresistible. Miss Carew's 
singing, particularly in the charming duet 
with Miss I. Stevenson, was in her best 
style. The Hypocrite, altered from the 
Tartuffe of Molieré, was performed, 
several times, as an operatic comedy ; 
but there is a seriousness in the fine 
satire of this piece, which does not per- 
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fectly accord with the voeal accompani.- 
ments. Mr. Dowton in the part of Dr. 
Cantwell exhibited one of the most finished 
characters of grave comedy in his finest 
manner. Miss Lambert in any other 
hands but Miss Kelly's, would have been 
inefficient, but her delicate and lively 
pleasantry gave it a superior interest. 
Miss Carew’s singing in the part of Lady 
Lambert, was much applauded. Wilkin- 
son excited laughter in Mawworn, but 
his representation of this vulgar fanatic, 
was inferior to Oxberry’s admirable 
performance of the character. Mr. 
Wrench, Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Grove, 
exerted themselves, and contributed to 
the favourable reception of the piece. 
The Brown Man, a new musical drama, 
said to be translated from the French, 
was represented on the 19th inst. [t pos- 
sesses considerable interest, and was well 
sustained by the excellent acting of Dow- 
ton, Mr. T’. P. Cooke, Miss Kelly, and 
Miss Carew, on whom the principal part 
of the business fell. Wrench had but 
little to do, but he dressed, looked, and 
acted it well; and Harley bustled with 
his usual noisy animal spirits, through 
the part of a steward or butler; but an 
attempt at suicide by Manfredi, (T. P. 
Cooke,) to which he was excited by the 
Brown Man, (Dowton), produced a 
just expression of disapprobation on the 
first night of performance. ‘These re- 
prehensible circumstances were omitted’ 
on the second night, and the piece was 
received throughout with general ap- 
plause. We are sorry to see Huckel, 
an actor of much comie humour in rustic 
life, continually put into characters ous 
of his proper walk, on these boards. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This house has been well attended, 
and the selection of pieces has been in 
general judicious and successful. Mr. 
Warde has performed Leon, in Rue 
Wife and Have a Wife; Falkland, 1n 
the Rivals; and Don Felix, in the 
Wonder, with a display of sterling talent 
and feeling, which has raised him to 
high rank in public estimation. ‘Ihe lead- 
ing excellence of his manner, is mat- 
liness and energy; he has, however, 
sometimes a flight tendency to decle- 
mation, which he would do well to gusrd 
against. We were surprised at his clr 
of so incongruous a piece as the Foun 
ling of the Forest for his benefit. He 
was seen in the part of De Valmont” 


Tittle advantage ; but his convulsive & 
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pression of agonized feeling in the last 
wene, possessed great force and origi- 
yality, and made an extraordinary im- 
on. 
ymoserel of which the Copper Captain 
and travelled fop inthe Green Man are 
his best, and Young Sadboy and Lord 
Trinket his worst performances. The 
clumsy effort to unite the Town Rake 
with the Young Quaker, not only pro- 
daced an incoherency utterly out of 
nature, but it is condemnable as an at- 
tempt to ridicule an estimable class in 
gciety. Mr. Jones’s grimace in the 
libertine nobleman and the drawling 
sterous stress, which he ever and 
anon laid upon his ‘“‘ pon honor,’ were 
too silly and extravagant for either pro- 
bability or humour. The Agrecable 
Surprise was got up with as much suc- 
cessas it deserves; but this species of 
broad fuolish farce is falling into distaste; 
Liston’s Lingo was laughable, but in- 
ferior to his ‘Tony Lumpkin, Lord 
Duberly, Sir Onosipherus Puddifat, 
ant his admirable performance of Old 
— Terry's Green Man, Major 
y,and Sir Anthony Absolute, were 

fine representations of nature. In cer- 
tainelderly gentlemen of irritable pecu- 
larity and strong testy humour, he has 
no superior. Mr. Connor played Sir 
lucius O'Trigger without any of that 
vulgar burlesque, with which the Irish 
character, upon the stage, has been gene- 
nilly overcharged; there was an ease, 
irit, and off-handed frankness in his 
fearmance, which did him great credit. 
is Captain O'Catter was more broad 
orrather more like the rough-bred tar ; 
ad bis variation in his manner furnished 
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Jones has played a variety of 
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a proof of the actor's discrimination. 
His Colonel Briton had much gentle- 
manly and soldierly spirit. In tragedy, 
Mr. Connor is always laudably anxious to 
do his duty, but sometimes too loud, de- 
clamatory, and forgetful of nature. Miss 
Beaumont is a lovely girl, and there is a 
difident purity in her manner of acting 
totally free from the trick and artifice of 
the stage. She has not appeared very fre - 
quently, but always wit applause ; and 
she is often wished for in characters, 
which no one of the company can fill so 
well. Inthe representation of extreme 
youth and maiden innocence, where the 
heart alone is to speak, there is a prim- 
rose freshness in the look and manner of 
Miss E. Blanchard, which renders her a 
favourite. In the genuine affection and 
gentle simplicity of Jessy Oatlands, she 
is unequalled. Mra. Gibbs's lively vein 
of comic humour, and the exhilarating 
gaiety of her laugh, are as entertaining 
asever. She is of the best school in her 
own line; but is now out of size for 
Lydia Languish and Miss Hardcastle, in 
which we have recently seen her. In 
the selection of approved pieces, the 
manager has been very successful, and 
has been rewarded with full houses; but 
not so in his introduction of novelties. 
“© The Ladies at Home,” a translation 
from the French original of Bel/es with- 
out Becur, was well received, but not 
altogether so well got up as its rival, at 
the English Opera. ‘Two other new 
pieces Three to One and Belford and 
Minton, were deservedly condemned on 
the first night. The dullness of the one 
and the coarse vulgarity of the other 
were insufferable. W.C. 








USEFUL ARTS. ' 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Mechanics.—A new and curious appli- 
tation of the mechanical powers has been 
ethibited by the natives of Porto Novo, on 
the coast of Coromandel, in weighing the 
lest bower anchor of his Maijesty’s ship 
, on the Coleroon shoal, after the 
struck and got off again, and when 
rai process, by a purchase with 

inch, was found to be ineffectual. 
me indians formed all the spare spars, 
aasts, booms, &c. into a compact body 
or four feet in diameter, which they 
to the buoy rope, when sixty of 














m, by means of slew ropes, turned the 
~~ % spars until the slack of the buoy 
» 88 wound round it, when by the ju- 
>. matagement of their feet, and the 
Anibuted weight of their bodies, they 
‘™@ spars round until the anchor 


was weighed, keeping it in that position 
whilst it was towed under the bows of the 
Minden, and hove up in the usual way. 
This anchor weighed three tons. 
Barometer.—A new improved instru. 
ment, or Sympiesometer, has been invented 
by Mr. Adie, for the purpose of indicating 
any of those minute changes in the weight 
of the atmosphere which might be sup- 
posed to arise from the action of the sun 
and moon. Its principle depends upon 
measuring the pressure of the atmosphere 
by its effect in compressing a column of 
common air. For this purpose are em- 
ployed an elastic fluid or gas, different from 
air (hydrogen gas is best) and any liquid, 
except quicksilver, not liable to be acted on 
by the gas which it confines, nor by the air, 
to a eontact with which it is in some mea- 
sure exposed. This liquid, as used, is an 
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unctuous oil—almond oil coloured with an- 

chusa root. The whole is inclosed in a 

tube with double bulbs, and fitted to a com- 

mon thermometer. 

\ew Hygrometer.—An instrument of 
extremely susceptible powers has recently 
been invented by Mr. Adie, composed of a 
small bag made of the internal membrane 
of the arundo phragmites, and fitted like a 
bulb to the lower end of a thermometer tube. 
It is then filled with quicksilver, which rises 
and falls in the tabe agreeable to the rapid 
and very sensible changes that take place in 
ihe contraction and dilatation of the mem- 
brane trom the humidity or dryness of the 
atmosphere. 

‘The inventor proposes to form conve- 
nient portable hygrometers, by employing 
a slip of this membrane, and attaching its 
extremities to the end of a lever, something 
like the small pocket thermometers. Mr. 
Aaie says, that in point of sensibility, this 
membrane exceeds any thing he ever met 
with. 

NEW PATENTS. 

Tnomas Parker, jun. of Seren Oaks, 
Kent, Bricklayer, for a Method or Me- 
thods of regulating and improving the 
Draught of Chimnies. Dated Oct. 1818. 


The first part of my invention, which I 
call the back part, consists of two sides, or 
parts, to form, make, or constitute, the back 
coverings of a fire-place, fixed on the top 
of the hobs of the grate or stove, at the 
back part of the same, extending from 
about the back of the stove or grate, as may 
be required, each way, till they reach the 
chimney jambs. The covings are connected 
at bottom and top, behind the back of the 
grate or stove, with either a fixed or a move- 
able bar, in order to admit the sweep to pass 
freely into the chimney, or for any other 
purpose. In the covings, about straight 
with the under side of the top fixed or 
moveable bar, is a register, blower, or 
door, to serve as a ventilator, if required ; 
and on the covings are placed flutes, astra- 
vals or beads, or both, to receive the second 
part of my invention, which I call the front 
part, consisting of a register, blower, door, 
or shutter, On said covings, on both 
sides, I hang one or more folding or sliding 
registers, shutting, when closed, against the 
top and bottom fixed or moveable bar. On 
the top of the covings, and to the top fixed 
or moveable bar, I hang one or more re- 
gister or blower, or door, extending from 
wing to wing of the chimney, intended oc- 
casionally to Jay or fall from the top of the 
covings and bar on which the same are 
hung against the breast of the chimney, 
and from the breast of the chimney, to be 
raised or elevated by degrees, as may be 
required by a screw or otherwise. 

The second part of my invention, which 
I call the front part, consists of one or more 
hanging or folding, and of one or more 
sliding, register or blower, door or shutter, 
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constituting side covings, Which are to }, 
hung or fastened toa slip reaching fro» 
the arch of the breast of the chimney, aboy; 
as low down as the top of the hobs, and q 
low as the hearth, if required, behind th 
stone or other jambs, or they may be hang 
to iron jambs, prepared for that purpose. 
The register, thus hung, will, when shy 
up square with the front of the jambs, an 
intersecting with, or meeting, or foldiy- 
against the back covings, form a rig}; 
angle, and a square hob, and will, when 
moved forward towards the fire, or cenjr 
of the fire-place, into the grooves, or avaing 
the astragals, and in and on the back coy. 
ings, contract the opening of the fir. 
place, and constitute a variety of bevel hobs, 
The front register being brought forward 
from their bevel situations nearly flush wit) 
the stone or other jambs and mantle to which 
they may be attached, will, by various de- 
grees, and under a multiplicity of modifica. 
tions, close or shut up, and thereby consti- 
tute a register, blower, or fire screen in the 
front of the fire-place, grate, or stove, from 
whatever thev may be affixed or hung to, in 
front and on each side of the same. 


Joun SEAWARD, Of the Kent-road, South- 
wark, Engineer; for a new and im- 
proved Method or Methods of raising or 
producing Steam, for the Purpose of 
working Steam Engines and other Ap 
paratus. April, 1819. 


The apparatus described in this patent 
are offered to the public, as possessing the 
advantages of being economical, compact, 
and pertectly safe. To prove their superiorily 
over the common boilers or other apparatus 
usually employed for raising or containing 
the vapours of high expansive force, it wil 
be sufficient to advert to the well-know 
causes of those destructive accidents, the 
bursting of boilers: this arises from ne 
glecting to make the strength of the boilerin 
proportion to its capacity ; for it is ascer- 
tained that the liability or tendency to ¢%- 
plosion, in similar shaped vessels contaiils 
fluids acting with an expansive force, !s 12 
the ratio of their diameters; thus a cylil- 
drical boiler or vessel four feet diameter, 
will have four times more tendency to && 
plode than a boiler one foot diameter, 2% 
the strength or thickness of metal in the 
former should be four times greater than 
in the latter. 

It is also perfectly obvious that the 
strength of. boilers must be in proportion © 
the expansive force of the steam they 4 
intended to raise; now supposing that stem 
of 50lbs. to the square inch may be raise’ 
with perfect safety in a cylindrical bev" 
four feet diameter, the metal of which 
14 inch in thickness ; if it were requir’? 
raise steam of ten times that ex)!" 
force (with <qual safety), it is clear that Oe 
boiler must be made ten times stronger. ©" 
is, the metal should he fifteen inches thic® 
but if it were possible to reduce Ue ¢* 
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‘ f the boiler, say to six inches, the 
isles of the metal could then be safely 
t redaced to one-tenth ortolfinch, = 
Upon these principles, therefore, it is 
the salamander is constructed, for the 

pore or orifice of the strong tube being in- 
considerable, it may be strengthened with- 

out inconvenience to an almost indefinite 

extent, as will be readily understood by 

those who are acquainted with the force 

acting in the cylinder of an hydraulic press. 

n The salamander may be fitted up so com- 
e pactly, with its furnace composed of cast- 
! ron plates, as not to require more than 
one-third the space of the ordinary boiler, 
and can be erected at a considerably less 


d The salamander, composed of heaters in- 
r closed in a vessel, is peculiarly adapted for 
h the parpose of working loco-motive engines 
x and steam carriages: as it is known that 
; every attempt which has been hitherto made 
- upon machines of this description, has not 
e met with the expected success, this general 
n failure is attributed in great measure to the 
n ineumbrance of the common boiler, with 

the furnace and fuel, and the annoyance of 
\. the fire and smoke; the whole of these in- 
conveniencies will in a manner be removed, 
r by employing this description of salamander. 
of Furnaces are proposed to be established at 

stages upon the road, where the 
heaters may be changed in less time than 
what is usually occupied in changing horses 
A to a mail coach. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Joun PincuBack, of Atherstone, mill- 
wright; fora method or methods of making 
a machine or machines for catching flies 
+ and wasps, which he conceives will be of 
. public utility. May 3. 

- Ropert Copxanp, of Liverpool, mer- 
“ chant; for a method or methods of gaining 
power, by new or improved combinations 


; - 


r of us applicable to various purposes. 
; Mel PP P } F ‘ 
Urtan Happock, of Mile End, chemist; 
fora method of producing inflammable gas 
from pit coal, superior in purity to any other 
gas produced from the same 
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substance, by the method or methods 
hitherto in practice. May 1. 

WILLIAM SAwBRIDGB, of Saint Michael, 
Coventry, loom-maker and ribbon-weaver ; 
for improvements in engine-looms for 
weaving figured ribbons. May 6. 

Henry Boorn, of Liverpool, merchant ; 
for a method or means of propelling boats 
and other vessels. May 6. 

Joun Lowper, of Walcot, architect ; for 
improvements or machines for the prepara- 
tions of hemp or flax, and other fibrous 
vegetable substances. May 8. 

James Mason, of Birmingham, mer- 
chant; for a method of working the oars or 
paddles of boats, barges, ships, and other 
kinds of navigating vessels. Communicated 
to him by a foreigner residing abroad. 
May 8. 

SARAH THompson,of Rotherhithe, cork- 
manufacturer; for a machine for cutting 
corks. May 15. 

JaMES HovLINGRAKE, of Manchester, 
mechanic; for a method of casting and 
forming metallic substances in various 
forms and shapes, with improved closeness, 
soundness, and texture. May 15. 

WituiaM Rutt, of Shacklewell, printer 
and stereotype-founder ; for improvements 
in printing machines, which improvements 
do not extend to the inking apparatus. 
May 24, 

TaR Cowper, of Weston-by-Weeden, 
carpenter and joiner; for improvements on, 
and additions to, machines or ploughs for 
the purposeof under-draining land. May 18. 

Epwarp WALL, of Minchinhampton, 
gentleman; for improvements on stage- 
coaches and other description of carriages. 
May 18. 

GeorGce Atkins, of Hornsey-road, Is- 
lington, gentleman; for an instrament for 
ascertaining the variation of the compass, 
which he denominates the meridian declina- 
tion dial. May 18. 

Joun Tuomas Barry, of Plough-court, 


‘Lombard-street, London, chemist and drug- 


gist; for improved appurtenances for dis- 
tillation, evaporating, and exsiccations, and 
for the preparations of colours. May 24. 


> -—-- 





CaP. XXXIIJ. An Act to continue until 
the Ist day of July, 1821, several Acts of 
and 55th years of his present Ma- 


’ 4 ew deg Duties of Customs pay- 
le on dize imported into Great 
ain, from any place within the limits of 


¥ granted to the United Company 
manis of England trading to the 
May 19. 
An Act to amend and render 
mectual several Acts fot enabling the 
Montuty Mac.—No. 68. 














NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—59 GEO. 111. (1819.) 


Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to grant Life Annuities; and 
to empower the said Commissioners to 
grant Annuities for Lives or Years, for pro- 
moting the beneficial purposes of the Fand 
commonly called the Waterloo Subscription. 
—May 19. 

XXXV. An Act to amend an Act passed 
in the 55th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, an Act to facilitate the 
Administration of Justice in that part of the 

Vo. XII. 26 
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United Kingdom called Scotland, by ex 
tending Trial by Jury to Civil Causes. — 
May 19. 

XXXVI. An Act to repeal certain Acts 
now in force for regulating the Making and 
Sale of Bread out of the City of London, 
and the Liberties thereof, and beyond the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, and ten miles of 
the Royal Exchange, where no Assize is 
set, and for establishing other provisions 
thereunto.—June 14. 

XXXVII. An Act for further regulating 
the Qualifications of Members to serve in 
the United Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—June 14. 

XXXVIII. An Act to enable his Ma- 
jesty to make Regulations with respect to 
the taking and curing Fish on certain parts 
of the Coasts of Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and his Majesty’s other possessions in North 
America, according to a Convention made 
between his Majesty and the United States 
of America.—June 14. 

XXXIX. An Act for the more frequent 
payment into the Receipt of the Exchequer 
at Westminster of Monies arising from the 
Duties of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and 
Portage of England.—June 14. 

XL. An Act to secure Spiritual Persons 
in the Possession of Benefices in certain 
cases.—June 14. 

XLI. An Act to establish Regulations 
for preventing Contagious Diseases in Ire- 
‘Jand.—June 14. 

XLII. An Act for raising the Sum of 
Twelve Millions by way of Annuities.— 
June 21. 

XLII. An Act to authorize the Receipt 
and Appropriation of certain Sums volun- 
tarily contributed by the Most Noble John 
Jeffreys Marquis Camden, in aid of the 
public service.—June 21. 

XLIV. An Act to amend an Act passed 
im the 57th year of his present Majesty for 
the more effectual punishment of Murders, 
Manslaughters, Rapes, Robberies, and Bur- 
glaries committed in places not within his 
Maesty’s Dominions, as relates to the Trial 
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of Murders, Mansiaughters, Rapes, Ro), 
beries, and Burglaries committed in Hop. 
duras.—June 21. ) 

XLV. An Act to explain and amend cer. 
tain Acts relative to the Court of Session, 
in Scotland.—June 22. 

XLVI. An Act to abolish Appeals of 
Murder, Treason, Felony, or other Offences, 
and Wager of Battel, or joining issue apd 
Trial by Battel, in Writs of Right.—Juyye 
22. 

XLVII. An Act to indemnify Persons 
who shall give Evidence before the Lord 
Spiritual and Temporal, on the Bill for pre- 
venting Bribery and Corruption at the 
Election of Members to serve in Parliamen: 
for the Borough of Barnstaple, in the 
county of Devon.—June 22. 

XLVIII. An Act to amend an Act passed 
in the 55th year of his present Maijesty for 
granting to his Majesty the Sum of 20,000), 
towards repairing Roads between Londop 
and Holyhead, by Chester; and between 
London and Bangor, by Shrewsbury ; and 
for giving additional powers to the Comnis- 
sioners therein named to build a Bridge 
over the Menai Straits; and to make anew 
Road from Bangor Ferry to Holyhead, in 
the county of Anglesea.—July 2. 

XLIX. An Act to continue the Restric- 
tions contained in several Acts on payment 
in Cash by the Bank of England, until the 
Ist day of May, 1823, and to provide for the 
gradual resumption of such payments, and 
to permit the Exportation of Gold and Sil. 
ver.—July 2. 

_ L. An Act to amend the Laws respect- 
ing the Settlement of the Poor, so far as re- 
gards renting Tenements,—July 2. 

LI. An Act to relieve Persons Com- 
pounding for their Assessed Taxes, {rom a 
Annual Assessment for the term of Three 
Years.—July 2. 

LII. An Act to repeal the several Duties 
of Customs chargeable in Great Brita, 
and to grant other Duties in lieu thereo!— 
July 2. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Tne Rev. Georce Crory, A.M. Au- 
thor of Paris, a poem, is preparing for 
publication, Specimens of the Living British 
Poets, with Biographical Notices and Cri- 
tical Remarks. 

The fifth and sixth volumes in octavo of 
Franklin’s Memoirs, containing his post- 
humous works, will appear towards the 
latter end of the present month. 

A limited edition in octavo, on demy and 
royal paper, will soon be re-published, of a 
rare work, the History of County of 
Cambridge. By Epmunp Carrer. 

A cabinet edition of the Poets of Scotland, 
with Original Memoirs and Criticisms, by 

‘eminent literary individuals, and embellish- 
ments by first rate artists, is in progress 


for publication, and will soon comment 
with the works of Allan Ramsay. a 
Proposals are issued for publishing. ™ 
royal octavo, Historical and Biographic# 
Descriptions of the various Public Librarie 
of the Metropolis; with Biographical 304 
Literary Notices of their founders. 
Lieut. Francis Haut has nearly rea’) 
for publication, Travels in France, in |8!* 
Dr. Joun Jongs, Author of a Gre 
Grammar, has in the press a Greek 3° 
English Lexicon, in large octavo. _ 
OBERT SournHey, esq. will speedily pu 
lish in fe. 8vo. the Fall of Paraguay, @ poe® 
Mr. AMPHLETT has in the press: the 
E t’s Directory to the Western 54 
of North America. 
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Mr. Smart is about to publish a work on 
the Theory of Elocution. — 

Mr. J. C. H. ALLBN is preparing for 
publication , Isabel of the [sles, a metrical 
romance of the fifteenth century, with 


Sir James Branp Burces will soon 
poblish, Reasons in favour of a new Trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures. _ 

The Happiness of States will be re- 
published in the course of the autumn, with 
an additional Book, which gives a connected 
view of the new or productive system of 
Statistics in all its extent, with respect to 
the principles of circulation, price, capital, 
wealth, money, population, and employ- 

ent. 

"Dr. Carey is about to publish a new 
: edition of his Latin Prosody, so materially 
improved and enlarged, that it may be con- 
sidered as a new and original work. 

Mr. Joun Scott, Author of a Visit to 
Paris, &c., is just returned from the Con- 
tinent, after an absence of upwards of two 
years, with abundant stores of information, 
which he is preparing for publication under 
the title of Italy in 1818 and 1819, com- 

ing Remarks, Critical and Descriptive, 
on its Manners, National Character, Political 
Condition, Literature, and Fine Arts. 
, Mr, ACKERMANN is preparing for pub- 
lication, an Historical and Characteristic 
F Tour of the Rhine from Mayence to Cob- 
lentz and Cologne, in six monthly parts; 
containing a complete history and pictures- 
t que ption of a portion of a country 
s0 fall of curious and interesting circum- 
siances, as well as so resplendent for its 
4 landscape, grandeur, and beauty. The 
work will be embellished with twenty-four 
highly finished and coloured Engravings 
from Drawings expressly made by an emi- 
ia vent artist, resident near the banks of the 
' Rhine, and habitually familiar with every 
part of it. 


Enquiries having for some time been 
continued respecting the publication of the 
second volume of Dr. Syntax, the Public are 
respectfully informed that in the course of 
the autumn, his future peregrinations will 
be offered to its attentions by the same 

ce $i thor and the same artists. 
rial tae and shortly will be published, 
mone Volume octavo, Letters from Buenos 
and Chili; with an original history 
‘the latter Country ; illustrated with En- 
; ‘By the author of Letters from 


. 

‘Mr. ACKERMANN is also preparing for 
mication, an Elementary work of pecu- 
erest, on the Construction of the 
Mes adapted to Arts and Manu- 
res; from the French of M. Bétan- 
mrt. It will afford an analytical and per- 
= wus display of the various combinations 
<2 Ocour in the arran ts of the 
eal mechanist, with their several ap- 
‘to use; and constant reference to 
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the engines and machinery of this and 
other countries. It will be wlustrated with 
Plates of much novelty and elegance, and 
be altogether calculated to engage the 
young student, and gratify the more learned 
and practical. 

In a few days will appear, in octavo, a 
Short Account of the principal Hospitals of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands; with Remarks upon the Climate 
and Diseases of those Countries. By HENRY 
WILxiraM Carter, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Collected Works, published and un- 
published, of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, D. D. 
F.L.S., with a Memoir of his Life. By 
the Rev. Francis Wranouam, M.A. 
I’. R. S. Chaplain to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The following may shortly be expected : 

Homilies for the young, and more espe- 
cially for the children of the National 
Schools. By the Rev. H. Marriott. 

The Family Mansion; a tale. By Mrs. 
Taylor, of Ongar. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities. By the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke. 

_ A Practical Treatise on the art of Brew- 
ing. By E. N. Hayman. 

A Letter to Sir James Macgrigor, con- 
taining an account of the varioloid epidemic 
that has lately prevailed in Edinburgh and 
other parts of Scotland. 

Scarpa on Aneurism, with a treatise on 
Ligature of Arteries. Translated by J. H. 
Wishart, esq. 

The Wandering Jew. By the Rev. T. 
Clarke. 

Elements of Gymnastics, or Bodily Ex- 
—" and Sports, as adapted by Pesta- 
022i. 

The Elementary Drawing Book. By 
Pestalozzi. 

The National Reader, or Exercises, adapt- 
ed to the National Spelling Book. By B. 
Tabart. 

Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. By John 
Clare, a Northamptonshire peasant. 

A Picture of Yarmouth, with numerous 
engravings. By Mr. John Preston. 

Gleanings in Africa. By G. A. Robert- 
son, esq. 

A Political and Commercial Account of 
Venezuela, Trinidad, and some of the adja- 
cent Islands, from the French of Mr. La- 
vaysse, with Notes and Illustrations. 

Letters from Persia, giving a Description 
of the manners and customs of that interest- 
ing country. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand, to 
which is prefixed, a Defence of the German 
Universities. | 

A new edition in octavo, of the History, 
Theory, and Practical Cure of Syphilis. By 
JgssE Foor, Esq. 

Highley and Son’s Catalogue of Medical 
Books, for 1819-20, containing the most 
modern and approved works on Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Veterinary Médicine, 
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Botany, &c. To which is added, a List of Ulcerations of the Genital Organs, &c. ¢. 
all the Lectures delivered in London, with By James Evans, 57th regt. foot. 
the terms, hours of attendance, &c. The Army Medical Officer’s Manual po, 
La Beaume’s Observations on the Pro- active service. By J. G. V. Millengep, 
perties of the Air-Pump Vapour Bath, M. D. 
pointing out their efficacy in the cure of The Complete London Tradesman, a fy. 
gout, rheumatism, palsy, &c. with cursory miliar Treatise on the rationale of trade and 
remarks on Factitious Airs, and on the im- commerce as now carried on in the metry. 
yroved state of Medical Electricity in all its polis. 
bounshes, particularly in that of Galvanism. Mr. Guthrie, Deputy Inspector of Mj. 
A new edition. tary Hospitals, is about to commence a 
An Address to Mothers on the Education Course of Lectures on the Principles of 
of their Children. By Miss Whitwell, of Surgery, the Diseases of the Eye, &c. Xe, 
Russell-square. Dr. C. F. Forbes, Deputy Inspector of 
The Sportsman’s Mirror, reflecting the Military Hospitals, will also shortly com. 
History and Delineations of the Horse and mence his Autumual Course of Lectures a 
Dog, throughont all their varieties. the Infirmary of the Diseases of the Eye. 
Pathological and Practical Remarks on 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


BY the sudden and timely change of the weather about the middle of July, Europe has 
secured the most productive harvest ever known. At the very moment when the Wheat 
(being much thrown down by the great burden upon the land, and the preceding heary 
rains), was beginning to mildew—at this very important period, the weather became su(- 
denly clear and dry, and matured the crops of all kind, which had become truly hazardous 
in consequence of their unprecedented great bulk. The continuance of that clear, dry, and 
warm weather throughout the whole of the last month, has enabled the farmer to harvest 
this most extraordinary productive crop in the very best manner. This wonderful season 
will form an epoch in the historical record of European agricultural reports ; that it will be 
handed down to the remotest period, as one where the timely coincidence of favourable 
seasons has multiplied and matured the fruits of the earth, through a greater variety of 
climate and extent of surface than can be recollected or found recorded in any preceding 
year. This great produce is not confined to one species of crop, to one district, or one 
nation, but the same Juxuriance of produce of not only corn and pulse, but of all the fruit- 
bearing trees throughout the whole districts from Petersburgh to Paris, and from Paris 
London, 

The Wheats are equally abundant, and of the best quality. 

Barley by far the most productive crop ever known, of good quality. 

Beans, Peas, and all the leguminous species, the same. 

Turnips the same ; Hops the same. 

The weather has continued favourable for ripening the crops which gladden tlie face of 
the country ; and in some places the corn has already been cut down; in others, all is in 
preparation for the commencing of the harvest. Under these circumstances, the first thing 
to be considered by the farmer, is the state of maturity in which his corn ought to be, whic 
he begins to reep. 

Experienced husbandmen think that Wheat should be cut down some days before it's 
fully or dead ripe. As the grain hardens well in the sheaf, there is nothing lost in measure 
by this management, and the sample is often better. Barley ought likewise to be cut before 
it is too ripe, otherwise the straw becomes brittle, which occasions much loss by the heads 
breaking off; and though oats bea hardy grain, yet the more early varieties, being liable 
to damage from high winds, or from exposure to much wet, ought to be cut as soon as they 
are nearly ripe, in order to lessen the risks to which they are exposed. 

The following is a good rule for all sorts of grain, viz.: That the cutting of grain shoul! 
be commenced whenever the straw immediately below the ear, is so dry, that on twisting |! 
no juice can be expressed ; for then the grain cannot improve, as the circulation of the 
juices to the ear is stopped. Jt matters not that the stalk below is green. Every bev! 
that the grain stands uncut after passing this stage, is attended with Joss. 

There are improved methods of reaping in which the knife-edged hook must be use. 
One of these is called bagging; it is principally confined to the counties of Middlesex a" 
Surry, where it has been ado with a view of securing an increased quantity of stra¥. 

The vineyards are so laden with fruit of the finest quality, that it is asserted? 
ey wine will yey nti the bottle. 

Ap roughout c counties in England, are so Ja a crop, that the tee 
which are not properly propped, are breaking dowa in all ph honty in Sone some trees 
are split right down rae» their buts; ofe half of the tree lying upon the tu 
maturing its fruit. A crop of Hay of great bulk is well secured. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Communicated by Mr. Apams, Edmonton, Middlesex. 


Latitude, 51° 87’ 82" N. Longitude, 3’ 51" W. 


THE thermometer is noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and 


tye warmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three 
feet from the ground, and the warmth from a thermometer exposed to the north, in the 
shade, twelve feet from the ground. 
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Ther. 


50 
76 
46 
78 
47 
74 
53 
72 
51 
79 
52 
81 
65 
82 
54 
76 
54 
76 
52 
67 
55 
70 
57 
68 
52 
74 
53 
87 
49 
73 
46 
76 
49 
74 
45 
77 
47 
78 
57 
73 
55 
81 
51 
77 

87 

11 














Baro. | 
30.29 
30.21 
30.23 
30.26 
30.31 
30.32 
30.39 
30.36 
30.36 
30.28 
30.29 
30.25 
30.22 
30.19 
30.16 
30.10 
30.16 
80.10 
30.10 
30.08 
30.07 
stat. 
30.11 
30.17 
30.19 
20.11 
30.13 
30.18 
30.22 
30.27 
30.30 
30.24 
30.18 
30.24 
30.18 
30.12 
30.12 
30.09 
30.13 
30.11 
30.20 
30 22 
30.29 
30.28 
30 33 
30.39 
30.42 
30.47 
30.50 
$0.52 
30.43 
30.35 
- 30.40 
30.35 
30.42 
30.37 
30.35 
30.30 
30.31. 
30.27 
$0.27 
30.19 

















Wind Rain inins, . General Remarks. 
E.byS.4]" > 1 *|} Generally clear. 
E.b.N.3)" ° 7° } Generally clear 
N.E.2 |’ + 2 :|}Generally cloudy 
N.b.El.|* * * Morning clondy, the rest of the day 
Hee we os generally clear 
N.E,1. jo °° , t Generally clear 
E.b.N.2.|" ° * *| Generally clear 
N. E. 1. a * Generally clear 
Nb.EL|' °° * Generally cloudy: a heavy storm of 
vat - + «|§ thunder, lightning, & rain,ab. 2 P.M. 
N.E.1. | °° | U Generally cloudy 
MON EL. LL 1] Generally cloudy 
N.b.W.$. | - ah cnt + Generally cloudy 
N. 1. il } Generally cloudy 
S. W. 1. tie Cloudy 
S.W.}. |. . . Morning cloudy; the rest of the day 
& N.W.2.,'. . - generally clear. 
N.W.5. [0 7 7 | * Generally clear 
S.E.1. |° °° ‘| }Generally clear 
S.E.1. | | : ; \ Generally clear 
S.E ms Morning cloudy ; the rest of the da 
i Se Spee rather clear. 
6. W.§ |---. = + Generally cloudy 
S.W.2 | 0°! Generally cloudy 
N.bW.$/" °° * Generally cloudy 
Nob W. : ‘ mal } Generally clear 
1p & J age” Generally clear 
N.E.2. |° °° *|} Clear 
N.E.2. |" °° *{}Cloudy 
MER Pt * Generally clear 
co. Ae eee + Generally cloudy 
N.E.2. [°° °° } Cloudy 
N.E.2% |* * ‘| } Cloudy 
E.b.S.&|. . e 
9 iy aie } Clear 
N.E.1. |° °° "|}Clear 
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COMMERCIAL .REPORT. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON VARIOUS POINTS OP EUROPEAN COMMERCE, PRINCIPauty 
ON THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE COMPARED WITH THAT OF BRITAIN, 


THERE is nothing on which foreign writers, especially French, dilate with censures » 
severe, as on the advantages supposed to be derived by English commerce, from thos 
treaties by which an honourable preference is assured to the national flag. For instance, 
say they, Spain is now partial, as Spain always was partial, to the interests of Britain, ip 
opposition to those of France; under that jealous, moody, ignorant, arbitrary gover. 
ment which formerly ruled in Spain, the English contrived to screen their interests by the 
intervention of a jurisdiction in which a British commissioner formed a part: they 
obtained exemptions or dimiautions of duties, when those duties bore too heavily on their 
productions: and this, say the French writers, while similar burdens were left on the 
articles of France, and the injuries sustained by French commerce became so many addi. 
tional bounties to that of England. They confess, at the same time, that as it is the fate 
of despotic masters to be served by needy knaves; who well know how to make the mo 
of that share of absolute power which falls to their lot, by which also other knaves, not 
less needy, contrive to profit: so the Custom-house officers on the frontiers of Spain, re. 
ceived, by agreement, yearly contributions from the French dealers in the south, and the 
fair trade was regulated into a system, which found, in the reciprocal fidelity of these 
agents of fraud, a security and activity not equalled by legitimate commerce in the ports 
of his Catholic Majesty. 

Portugal, say the same authors, ever since the days of Cromwell, has presented a strik. 
ing instance of the sway obtained and perpetuated by British commerce, even to monopoly. 
The Methuen treaty (1703) has rendered Portugal little better than a colony of Great 
Britain. By this agreement the people of England are installed as the exclusive manv- 
facturers for the dominions of Portugal, as well in America as in Europe: to which the 
treaty of 1810 annexes additional advantages, to the detriment of other nations. The 
wines of Portugal are favoured in England, to the prejudice of the wines of France, on 
which the duties laid are almost tantamount to a prohibition. In the mean while, Por- 
tugal, which has abandoned all thoughts of manufacturing industry, does not grow corm 
enough for her own consumption ; and France alone supplied that country in 1787 and 
1788, with corn to the amount of three millions of francs. What did France take in pay- 
ment? No wonder that Portugal is poor! During the eight or ten years last past, the 
seat of the Portuguese government has been transferred to Brazil. Since 1814 the Eng- 
lish have obtained from this government an advantage amounting to nine per cent. in 
favour of their goods, above those imported by other nations: and they strenuously insist 
that these agreements are infinitely to the advantage of both Portugal and Brazil. 

The French writers also insist, that Genoa was incorporated with the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, in order to ruin its commercial interests: and that to extinguish a free state, and to 
suppress a commercial rival, at one blow, presented a temptation too strong to be resisted 
by an English minister. 

Switzerland is a seat of industry; but having no ports, nor any immediate communica- 
tion with the sea, Switzerland is obliged to obtain from some of her neighbours permis 
sion to send her exportations through their territories. This, naturally, obliges her © 
preserve good terms with France; and we have seen the power of levying transit duties 
either too rigorously exercised by France, or ‘too feelingly complained of by Switzerland. 
In this respect Switzerland presents a singular spectacle : an export country, without a ship, 
a port, or even a sea-creek; without the annual expense of a single penny for protector 
her trade, for forming distant establishments, factories, or watehouses; without fear o! 
rocks, rivals, pirates, or unacknowledged flags:—but, then, by way of compensatio?, 
under the necessity of maintaining something more than friendship with every state around 
her, whose rivers afford an outlet to the sea. : 

Russia receives much of her imports from England ; even in her wines she follows ver) 
much the taste of the British people: the French, however, boast that such wines as thos 
of Porto will not long maintain ves against those of France; and that their brat 
dies, their silks, their oils, their preserved fruits, will always command a favourable ¢1 
change with hemp, timber, tallow, and piteh, or other productions of the north. 

The commerce of France with Denmark, which was not very considerable before the 
Revolution, has been much diminished since that period ; and especially since Norway has 
been transferred to Sweden, in compensation for the loss of Finland. 

France and Austria have now ceased to be immediate neighbours; and their commer 
cial intercourse is diminished, as might be expected. Even the intercourse of France with 
the circles of Germany is diminished} nor should it pass unobserved, that various paris“ 
the countries now armen em: Prussia, or the provinces acquired by Prussia at the (or 
gress of Vienna, having during twenty years incorporated with France, and €0}°)'% 
all the advantages of French protection, ingenuity, and industry, are now separated {ru 
France, and, together with their couminercial powers, natural acquired, are transferred 
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to another state. This diminishes considerably the exchanges made by France, while it 
those which are made against France, by so much of the products of the industry 
of these people as France has been in the habit of taking, and still continues to take. 

France in 1789, large, fertile, and numerous colonies in India, in Africa, in the 
west Indies. The most valuable of these was lost by revolt and revolution ; the English 

ered the others. They have restored to France the weakest, the poorest, and the 

In 1789, France delivered to the various nations of Europe so great a quantity 

of colonial productions, that this alone was equal, on the average, to one half of the goods 

she imported from abroad. At the present moment, the produce of the French colonies 

s far from sufficing for the consumption of France; and she is under the necessity of 
purchasing from Holland, from England, and from America. 

The commerce of France with America does not appear to progress (as the American 
term is) in favourof France. With the Levant and with the States of Barbary, French 
commerce is all but extinct, and will with difficulty, and very slowly, be revived. The 
same may be said on the commerce of France with the East Indies, whether carried on by 
a privileged company or free traders. It is, at present, the prevailing opinion in France, 
that privileged companies are less favourable to national commerce than open and free 
trade, by legitimate adventurers. 

As to the internal condition of France in respect to her ability for carrying on trade, it 
should be recollected that some of the most oppressive modes of taxation have been sup- 

; the dizmes, the obligation to labour on the highways, the seigniorial rights of the 
chace, are now extinct. Hence the country labourers enjoy more peace, hence more ease, 
and more activity : hence higher degrees of intelligence is exerted in cultivation, smaller 
quantities of Jand left in fallows, and as it were, deserts every three years: consequently, 
an increase of productions on the whole, acting as a new source of profit. These facts, 
we apprehend, are not to be controverted. Among the greatest of these agricultural advan- 
tages must be reckoned the cultivation of the artificial grasses, which thirty years ago 
were scarcely known ; also of the potatoe, which now furnishes an invaluable resource to 


; the population, especially in seasons of scarcity. 

_ We scarcely know what importance to attach to the cultivation of the beet root for the 
: of obtaining sugar; that beautiful sugar may be obtained from it, we know; 
. at what proportion of cost, isa question of some difficulty. Nature certainly did not 
4 intend this plant as a substitute for the sugar-cane: but the residue of the rcots is said to 
" be useful for fattening cattle. 

. We have no greater certainty on the substitution of woad for indigo, as a material for 
“j dyeing. It may be a gain to the nation of France if the French colonies are not in the 
4 habit of supplying it as part of the returns for goods received from the mother country ; 
but, where it is an object of consideration, by what means, and with what articles, shall the 
| colonist liqnidate their obligations contracted in Europe, there will still remain a doubt on 
. the mageety of diminishing their resources by the patronage of an article inferior to that 
fae “hich they can supply. 

4 Tobacco was an article of profit to France; but France now purchases tobacco in 


Phe introduction of Merinos sheep, has been the means of obtaining from their wool 
4 most valuable raw material for the exertion of French industry; and if the number of 
goats which furnish the raw material of the Cashmire shawls, lately imported into France 
can bé naturalized there, without suffering deterioration in the fleece, this, also, may 
come an article of importance. At present, opinion is divided on the subject; that the 
goats will live, is not doubted ; but, that the fleece will retain all its original qualities, 
ns to be decided. 
has drawn from her own soil much of the necessaries for modern warfare, as 


bwder, &c. for which we wish her no further use. 
imported in 1789, Cotton goods to the amount of nearly twenty-six millions of 

$; in 1812, they imported less than one million anda half. In 1812, nearly a million 
were in activity, and spun annually ten millions of cwts. of cotton thread. 
Ane n manufactures of France are known to be excellent. The art of spinning and 
ving hemp, linen, and silk, it is insisted, has received singular improvements. The 
chinery for spinning and weaving, in all their branches, has received great benefits from 
ingenuity of an Englishman of the name of Douglas. 
¢ art of watch-making and clock-making in various various departments, together 

t of making astronomical and mathematical instruments, has received many im- 
ements. 
ndent on chemistry, (say the French,) hold the first rank of all in Europe ; 
at a low rate and in plenty, oxides, acids alkalis, of all kinds; also, 















3 ol uum, sal ammoniac, &c. The application of some of these to the whitening of 
on- used the manufacture of paper; also the arts of colouring and staining paper, are 
ing be important branches of French industry. 

um Sue art of distillation of brandy, of spirits of every description, of vinegar from wood, 
red &c. are of French invention and perfection ; as also are the art of rendering water 
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potable by chemical filtration ; that of procuring from bones an excellent and nutritiog, 
gelatine; that of preserving pulse, fruits, milk, flesh meats, &c. _ 

The discovery of a more rapid method of tanning; the fabrication of morocco leathe, 
equally beautiful with that of the Levant; the art of hat-making, are among the boasts o, 
French ingenuity. nptarey 

Metallurgy in all its divisions, has taken a new face. The cast iron is improved ; th. 
steel of France is said to equal that of England: the saws, files, knives, scythes, shear, 
and carding instruments of France, fear no rivals. Sheet iron and tinned iron are excq. 
lent; iron wire and steel wire are reported to be perfect. The presses and screws, even 
of wood, are now mathematically true; and are sold at a cheap rate. 

The China ware of France is now universally admired ; also the earthen ware, and po. 
tery in general. The art of lithography advances daily towards perfection ; it wondertuljy 
increases the trade in engravings; and reduces the price of innumerable means of instryc. 
tion. 

In the fabrication and cutting of crystals, the French artists equal the English; and exce 
them in elegance and form. 

Such are the reports on the Arts and Commerce of France, as given by French writers: 
at present we can do no more than submit them to the sedate and unbiussed consideration 
of our countrymen. 





August 20, 1819. 


There never was a time, perhaps, at which correct and genuine mercantile intelligence 
was of greater importance than itis at present. For it is not enough to possess a toler. 
able idea of the state of things at home, it is necessary also to understand the state of 
things abroad, and to anticipate the probable consequences with a due share of mercantile 
pradence. True it is, that the speculators of our country have extended their adventures 
without reserve ; that the most substantial merchants are not without a latent kind of ap- 
prehension of being marked speculative, if they venture, though cautiously, beyond the 
limits of their customary dealings; and that the character of speculator is thought to be 
very distinct from that of honourable solidity. ‘The power of continuing these speculations 
has been checked by events, not of the most pleasant description ; but the disposition to 
similar undertakings is not easily controuled ; and though a merchant must venture, ot 
he ceases to be a merchant, yet prudence must be allowed to predominate, or he will not 
long be esteemed a substantial and responsible merchant. 

Nor is this disposition confined to Britain ; foreigners partake of it also; and nota few 
who have seen it succeed, occasionally, have attributed to it the prosperity of British con- 
merce, and have adopted it, to an extent not inconsiderable. If we look to the continent of 
Europe, we see every country almost, assuming a new character. The continental system 
for a time forced many countries to derive from France supplies of articles which they 
would much rather have derived from England : that being difficult, not to say impos 
sible, the next step was to endeavour to effect each its own supply: and this spirit has 
raised up so many rivals to France: which also have a strong re-action to the disadvantage 
of England. France complains of this; and yet, it required no wonderful exertion of 
prescience to foresee it. ‘The exports of France to her continental customers are not equal 
to what had fondly been anticipated. They derive accommodation from elsewhere. The 
maritime commerce of France, however, revives; and we again read of importations at- 
rived from India, 400 bags of cotton ; 300,000lbs. of pepper, silk, &c.; also of colonial 
produce; and vessels direct from America. But, hitherto, France has not been ableto 
meet fully her own consumption of all articles; but has had recourse to England for con- 
pleting her supply in several instances. 

Amsterdam has its arrivals also; but, it does not appear that Amsterdam can delivet 
better articles on the average, or at more favourable prices, than London can : in numet- 
ous instances our merchants take the lead, and we trust they will keep it. 

To these hints, which might be much enlarged, did our room allow us to do justice 
their importance, we shall annex a notice of those reports which have reached us from the 
principal seats of commerce. 

Hamburg, Aug. 6, 1819.—No alteration of importance has taken place in the state of 
markets since our last. The demand for coffee has improved a little ; and holders insist 
upon 1-4th advance, without, however, generally succeeding in obtaining it: the quant) 

of all descriptions for sale is but very moderate. 

Hamburg refined Sugar, having been in better demand lately, seems to have caus 
revived enquiry for re 6 Ro ag 4 as the quantity in the market is but small; and 
good qualities of raw are become scarce: 11d}. and 124. is now obtainable for a 204 
melting quality. The late demand for Cotton continues ; and there are buyers at !6{¢ 
to 1940. for Bengal; at 274d. to 32d. for Upland Georgia; and 284d. to 33d. for New Or- 
leans ; and our stock of all descriptions is greatly reduced by the vent of this article late'y. 
Exchange on London, 35 1; on Paris, 254; on Leghorn, 87$. 

St. Petersburgh, 234 July.—12 Head Old Flax may now be purchased at 160 roubles, 
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k of New Flax has not commenced yet. Although little business has been done 
ig Hemp, the holders are firm at the present prices ; namely, best clean at 90, and second 
pest 89. Outshot ditto is not to be purchased under 78. The transactions in Half clean 
navé also been limited, some has been sold lately at 67 and 68. Yellow Candle Tallow, 
‘» consequence of an increased demand, has been sold at 177 roubles, and latterly at 178, 
ghich price was obtained for 500 casks. In White, little is doing, the price is quoted 161. 
CCNDIronis at 640 cop. PST ditto 530, Guierefis at 500. On the spot, and if re- 
ceivable at Cronstadt, 10 copecks per Pud more. In articles of import, business is inac- 
‘ive, the chief orders being completed. On the whole, trade is but dull at St. Petersburgh ; 
and there seems to be no spirit of activity in what is doing. 


horn, July 31.—Sales have within these few days taken place here of 800 bales E. I. 
Cotton, at f1 102 per 100 1b. 100,000 Pieces of Short Nankeens, at 41. per piece. A cargo 
of 350 Tons of Pepper, at 11 dollars and ii 20 were offered for a cargo of ordinary Java 
Coffee, which the holders refused. Had the quantity of cotton been three times as much 
it would have found purchasers. In Sugar nothing new; the prices of Crushed are fl 17} 
for ordinary, fl 184 for fine, and f! 195 for very fine. Hides continue in demand. Wheat 
of fine quality is in demand; fine soft Sicily 18].; inferior Odessa wheat no enquiries. 
Rice seems to have failed much; best Bologna is worth fl 17 per 100 lb.; only a month 
ago it was sold at flll5. There is no fine coffee here. 


Exchange on London, 502 ; on Paris, 1053; on Naples, 126. 


Trieste, July 9.—Towards the beginning of last month the demand for Coffee was very 
languid, and the price of good ordinary St. Domingo had fallen to f.50 to 52. The favour- 
able accounts from England, and the limited stock on the market, have since caused a 

jd advance, and it is likely prices will experience a further improvement. Our present 
supply of coffee is estimated at about 7,500 centners—375 tons. 


Some extensive sales of Crushed Sugars were lately effected, which have considerably 
redacedour supplies, which at present barely amount to 800 hhds. prices are looking up. 
Loaf Sugars are in very limited demand. 


Our stock of Cottons is estimated at about 15,000 bales, which ‘consist principally in 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Bengal qualities. The demand for all descriptions of Cotton is 
very limited, and the holders evince a-great wish to part with their ‘stocks. 


Cochineal, Nankeens, Cocoa, British Manufactures, Ginger, Rum, and Tin, are in 
very limited demand. Cinnamon, of prime quality, is scarce and saleable in small par- 
wlseinferior descriptions are dull. Pepper, Company’s, is getting scarce, and might 
on to 43. Of Malabar, and Goa, we have about 1600 bags in the market, and prices 
weat.39 to 40. 


Grain of every description is plentiful, and fine Italy Wheat may be had in large quan- 
ilies} at £32 to 4 per star. The advices from the interior respecting the harvest are very 
» SO that it is not likely our prices will improve. 
ryt 

Gibraltar, July 28.—The only arrivals of Colonial produce last week were, one vessel 
fm Havannah with Sugar and Coffee, and the Thetis from Calcutta and the Isle of 

61n 300 days from the former place, with Cotton. Rice and Sugar fora market. 
has very recently given occasion to much anxiety on the subject of her crops of 
& A few months ago the supply arrived was so extensively beyond the marketable 
‘omsimption, that the holders reported that the selling price did not pay the freight. At 





ws moment the crop is believed to be deficient, by all; but some go so far as to say, that 


fearcely neit half a crop. Certainly the price has greatly risen in India ; end this 
, affect prices in England. The following Table will shew the* extent of 
‘rsupply derived from India and its comparative importance with the supplies from 


lec: singular, that several accounts should state severe injuries done to 

heavy rains (whence some infer a deficiency rather of quality than quantity) 

such a remarkable want of water in the river, that the éotton-laden boats 
their voyage. . 
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A Statement of the General Import of Cotton into Great Britain in the first stz moni, 
of 1819, the Delivery for Export and Home Consumption, and Stock remainiy, 
Suth June, 1819. 
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Imperted into London . . 1714 | 5512] 1476) 64) 146; 430]23733| 54354 | 806 68783 | 
a Liverpool . [124571 }55097| 6910) 5685} 200) 600]15520] 33387 | . . 241970 | 
- Glasgow . 18439 |. ..| 5335] 7 a) fae 8404 : 32016 | 

Total, first 6 months in 1819 }144721 {60609]13721) 7047] 348) 1039]39253/ 96125 | 80 363 
{ Total, first 6 months in 1818 | 143876 [76596]13481) 7901) 1891] 70617988) 106770 | 950 37015 
Inscrease . . 845] ...] M60]... ...f 353101265)... |e 6400 
Decrease . . .. » [159087]. . .| 854] 1543]... .7. . | 10645 | 144 | | Total De. 

' RT 
parr ht os rors 5600 {12000 200] .. . |. » « 12800 |17200 | 350 38600 
Taken for Home Consumption |!02790 |19770} 7870} 8340) 1050} 8401/5150 |16430 | 490 22e660 
Total Delivery . . {108320 [31770] 8320] 8540] 1050/ 8401/7950 [33630 | 819 261560 
Ave. 10050 
Stock im Wie Ports, S¥th ) | oo¢o0 |46z00] 5000] 4500; 906} 900]20200] g2500 {1300 262600 
June, 1818. J we | ike & a.) 

- Sist Dec. 1818, | 50600 |63600}] 8700] 9000) 1500] 2100/50100]118500 {3500 307000 
% 30th June, 1819 | 87000 [42440] 14100] 7500) 800} 2300/71400]181000 |3440 410000 
Increase upon 31st Dec, last. 36400 ~ +» | S400)... «| . . .§ 200)21300) 62500 |. - 102400 
Decrease trom . . Ditto. ..]. .. |@1i60] .. .1 1500) JOO}... . + eee 40 Tot. Ine. 









































From the above it will appear, that, during the last six months, the delivery from the 
Ports averages per week, as follows, viz. 
Of American, for Home Consumption 3950 bags ; for Export 215 bags ; Total 4165 bags. 
. Sars “Sere Rees  * Pare 
Demerara, WestIndia,&c. . . . 663 .. =. Ditto 25... . 688 
Eastinda . .. Ditto... 1966 .. . Ditto 783... . 2049 
8562 1484 10046 
Upon comparing this with the close of last year, it will be found that the Home Consump 
tion has much increased on American and Brazil, and fallen off in East India Cotton, pr- 








bably owing to the very reduced prices of the former; yet, if we could have included the | 


difference in the stocks held by the Manchester dealers now, and what they had at the 
commencement of the year, we should probably find no great diminution in the use of Eas 
India, but that the aggregate consumption is much extended. 

From the present low rates of Cotton holding out little inducement to import (Brazl 
already shewing a considerable falling off) we think that the stock on hand, which has {or 
the last two years been progressively and rapidly increasing, may now be expected to de 
crease; for, besides the wants of the home trade, the Continental market will probably 
take considerably from this. 

In the United States the supplies of Cotton were limited, the quantity on hand at At 
gusta not being estimated at more than 5000 bags, whilst that at Savannah did not exceed 
2000 ; at Orleans the stock was computed at 20,000 bags, mostly of inferior kinds: and 
the aggregate amount of Cotton in other parts was far from considerable. Advices from 
New York of the 21st ult. represent all business as being completely at a stand : some fai 
ures had taken place, but none of importance. 

It passes for certain, that the Cotton Trade is looking upward. We hope and trust that 
this will be justified by events, and prove a seasonable relief to the well-disposed workmen 
at Manchester, and elsewhere. For, though nobody can think less favourably of idlers aod 
reformets than we do, yet we think it more than possible that many peaceably inclined 
workmen have really suffered under the adversities of their situation. The causes of thet 
complaints we cannot here investigate : but we shall be glad to see it confirmed, that ar 
in the price of wages has taken place, in consequence of enlarged orders, whether - 
home consumption or for foreign markets. The most judicious infer, that the lowes 
points of depression has been ascertained : that things may rise but cannot fall. Cotto? 8 
quite stiff at an advance of 2d per Ib. Twist and Weft the same, best 40’s Mule in 
cop, which were at2s. $d. are very scarce now at 2s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. 50's Welt, of wh 
the price was but lately 2s. Id. is in great request at 2s. 3d. Velveteen full one penty - 
pound advance, » from 3s. 6d. to $s. 10d. and scarce. Cambrics and Calicoes - 
advanced fall 6d. per demy, and cut. 7-8ths Supers, which were a month ago at ° 
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are now held at 9s. ; their price last November was Ils. All other articles have risen in 


Coffee maintains its price, notwithstanding considerable sales have lately been brought 


, and have met with a favourable reception. The holders, certainly, continue firm ; 


and rather incline to an advance. Reports from the continent indicate a ready sale for 


soch as was already at market; and the supply, it is understood, was far from super- 
abundant. The probability, therefore, is, that orders will reach England in due time, and 
fo some amount, notwithstanding that in some places, Hamburgh, for instance, at the be- 

inning of the month, the prices were below the currency at London, and much below the 
currency at Amsterdam. The movement seems to be sufficiently general to warrant a 


certain degree of dependance; and, on the whole, the prospect is that of an improv- 
| . 


marke 
mThe demand for Sugar, in lumps, has been brisk and extensive ; so much so, indeed, as 
to clear the market, pretty nearly, of whatever was ready for exportation: goods of other 
kinds were also taken off freely, and at an improving currency.—Muscovadoes have been 
steady, and purchases considerable. So far as the home trade is concerned, this may partly 
be ascribed to the abundance of fruit with which our trees are loaded this season; which, 
in many places, has been sufficient to break down branches from the parent stem, notwith- 
standing all possible care in supporting and propping them. It is supposed that the low 
prices of Sugar will justify the diminution of the duty, after September 5, from 28s. to 
97s. per cwt. 
ports are now closed against foreign Corn of all kinds for home consumption ; 
though any quantity may be warehoused, declaratively for re-shipment. So far as can be 
judged on from the Corn that has already been seen at Mark Lane, the quality is quite 
to what had been expected, and the condition superior, in consequence of the beau- 
iful weather. As there is every appearance of the same continuing, the middling quali- 
ties of Corn, of all kinds, will certainly meet but indifferent markets for some time to come. 
What remains of prime Wheat will be in request; but the sellers must accommodate the 
buyers. British American grain is still admitted. 

The provision market continues without alteration. Prime India Beef is scarce, and 
continues to be enquired after. Shipping Pork not equally, though the demand is steady. 
The same fine season that matures the Corn, has afforded, also, a plentiful supply of pro- 
ductions for the dairy, and Butter is not only declined—say 2s.—but the buyers expect a 
further decline : whether this will be realized to the public, time will shew. The same 
cause is felt in sale of Rice as on articles of provision: the heavy Corn market produces a 
heavy sale of this species of grain also. 

But fine as the weather is, winter will come, and the days will shorten.—Tallow has re- 
cently risen very rapidly, and the demand increases. This is no more than is natural to 
the time of year; but it is animated by the unfavourable reports from the fishery in 
Davis’s Straits—no less than eight vessels having been lost in that adventure : crews saved. 
This interruption of the supply immediatly created a brisk enquiry after oil in store, 
und in consequence, after tallow also. It will be felt even at St. Petersburgh, notwith- 
standing the increased illuminations of the streets and shops of the metropolis and other 
cities and large towns of our island, by means of the gas companies, which now are in 
operation almost everywhere. ae ri 
Hemp and Flax are rising. | 
irits experience a brisker market than they lately did. Government has announced a 
colitract for 50,000 gallons of Rum, which, of course, is for Leeward Islands, of good 

- It is suspected that double the quantity mentioned is really wanted; and this 
wion has given a favourable turn to the market, and has enlivened the public sales 
Brandy is heavy, as reports announce a favourable vintage. 
telose the present article by announcing the return of Gold to the standard, or Mint 
—at which price the Bank is willing to purchase any quantity. There was an ap- 
he! of its falling still lower; but this avowed disposition of the Bank will keep the 
mee steady ; and it is of jinfinitely greater consequence, in comparison, in reference to in- 

ings, to maintain a level price, than to derive a transitory advantage from a 
| below the standard. It is thought that, considered in connection with the rates 

' xchange, gold will flow into this country pretty freely, as merchants will tind their ad- 
in giving effect to this disposition. Silver, also, follows the same course; so that 
of exchange will no longer be deficient among us, nor any question arise as 
of a Bank note. 


; PRICES OF BULLION at per Ounce. 
















& 


L. s. d. L. s. d. 
a 3 Portugal Goldin Coin. . . 3 18 O 3 17 104 
ie Foreign Goldinhars . . . 317105 O 0 O 
or New Doubloons . . . .. 0 0 O 00 0 
Gate New Dollars ......0 5 08 #=O05 0 
hie Silver in bars, standard 0 5 0 000 


New Louis,each . . ' 00 0 a 0 0 
The above Table contains the highest and the lowest prices. 
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(Sept. 1 


PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s.—Cork or Dubiin, las, ¢; 
— Belfast, 15s.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s. to 24s.—Jamaica, 30s. . 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE from July 27th to August 25th, 1819, both Inclusive. 


Amsterdam cf. . . . . 11 15 12 1, Leghorn... : ’ 403 
Rotterdam cf.2u. . . . lh fs bal Re 45 441 
Antwerp ex money. 11 18 12 5} Venice, ItalLib. . . . . . 26 95 
Hamburgh 2 u. - « « « 3858367) Malta. . . 2. 2. 6 se ew . SOK 
ee 35 9 3G 8] Names . 2. «6 s op we « 49 
Paris, 3dayssight . . . 250 25 20/ Palermo,peroz. ....... i% 
Ditto, Susance .... 25 30 25 50} Lisbon. . ... 5 «© - - Shou 
Bourdeaux, ditto . . . . 25 30 25 50] Rio Janeiro . . .. . .) BOL sf 


149 152 


Frankfortex money .. . 
365 36 


Madrid effective 6 . . wk 





Dublin — Se | 
Cork . . . . . . . . . 15 





PRICES OF CANALS, AND GAS COMPANY’s SHARES. 


CANALS. Per Share. | 
Coventry . : ° 10507. 
Croydon . : ‘ . » 4°06 


Grand Junction ‘ , - 222 O 
London . . . 4 45 0 
Russell ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 O 


Os. | Bath . 20/. Share . 
| Brighton, 20/. Share, 112. paid . 


GAS COMPANY. 
112. paid 


Per § hare. 
ay Os. pm, 
1 10 dis, 
3rist 1, 20/. Share, 11/. paid. . & 0 pm, 


| City, 902, Share, 60/. paid . . 33 0 pm, 


| Westminster, Ist Class, 50/. Sh. 


15 ex. div, 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 26th July to the 25th August inclusive 
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°t é¢3 ws % 6 x 12 Shen. Oo e ot! 58 =A 
go 3 33 Be pelos /s eles! 4 lstis.| Ss 
AS ileal Se] So feoje4e<is § Fal tz! gz 
July 26) 233 j72§ 41702 22) godjiossj10§ |——| 4 6 pm.j221 10pm. — 3 pm, 
27| 286173 72/722 14) go!j105 |194 Ge 6} 45 pm |223 ji2 pm.j1 3 pm, 
28) 284 [714 2°71 | 2) godji05 j19) | 704) 44 4 pm./2223/11 pm.2 pm. par, 
20) 234 1725 24/715703) oo4}1044/19' |——| 43 34 pm.j221 11 dis. 1 pm, 
80} 233 |71 72/705 71] godii04i/19; | ——| 3 43 pm./222 [11 pm.j1 dis. 2 pm. 
SIj\——172 141714 71) go}1043/19,3 |\——} 48 4 pm.|222 |11 pm.| par. 2 pm, 
Aug. 2)——j712  : 715 903 104=/194 —/| 3; a} pm./221 j11 pm.1 2 pm. 
3) 233 |79 19715 71) 903/1045)19,2 |———| 45 35 pm |2213/11 pm.|4 2 pm. 
4) 2821713 31714703) 903/1044/19) ll pm.'3 1 pn, 
5| 232 11s $1702 71) g03/1042/19,3 warn 354 pm.|2202]11 pm.'3 1 pm, 
6) 2321715 370% 14) 903/1042\19,2 | 702) 32 44 pm./2203/12 pm.1 pm. par 
7i—— 172 = H71R «S| goS/1043)193 |—| 44-2 pm.| ——}12 pm.) par. 2 pm. 
9/ 232 |7af rie 2) 902/1043/19$ | 71 | 42 2 pm.j/——/12 pm. 2 par. pm. 
10) 233 7a$ 3171f 23] 912/105 j19$ | 71 | 43 52 pm.|222 |13 pm.|1 3 pm. 
11/233 [7a4  fi72 14] go2j1043;\——|——— 5 4% pm.|——13 pm.'1 3 pm. 
emma 3§ 72§ 12] 91 |105 jl9oz |——} 53 42 pm.|——/12 pm.'2 1 pm. 
13)—|795 72/712 2! gososdiiog | 703) 42 + pm.|——/13 pm.)1 3 pm. 
14\———|72 31715 4) 91 flo4si!0¢ |——| 44 £ pm.|——l14 pm.|1 3 pm 
16}\——|795 4/712 2] 91 [105 19,2 |——| 43 Zpm.j2203}14pm.)1 3pm. 
17/232 (725 4/72) 14 914 Loasji0$ 54 45 pm./220 /15 pm.j1 2 pm. 
18j——|725 2/714 «aj 915}1045/19$ | 703) 42 5 pm.j——]15 pm 2 pm, 
19} 230/724 2/712 3) gizj1o4zjio4 42 3 pm,/218 [16 pm./2_ pm. par. 
30/230 /72f 417135 §| 912/105 j19¢ |-—/| 43 5 pm./220 |16 pm! par. 2 pm 
Q1i——|72$ +9712 9) 913 104H104 |——| 42 4 pm.|—~]18 pm.|2 pm. 1 dis. 
23)——|72$ 72/712 2) o1zjossiiogd |—)j 42) $ pm.|—]17 pm, spar. 2 dis. 
24 712703) 913/}1042 4! 34 pm. 2 4 dis, 
25' 229 '713703|702 70! 90 '104} 193 | 6o2! 34 23 pm.|2183 12 pina > dis, 








All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of June, 1818, have been adveriised 
to be paid off. 


a 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns in the Weeks. 


Ending July 24. | Ending July 31. | Ending Aug. 7. | Ending Aus: !* 
Wheat . . 75s. Od, 75s. 9d. he ae 76s. Od. 
Rye .. - 48s. 2d. 49s. 2d. 46s. Od. 45s. 1d. 
Barley . . dis. 6d. 41s. 6d, 41s. 5d. 4}s. lid. 
| 27s. 10d. 28s. $d. 28s. 4d. Q&s, Sd. 








Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 
rtation is to be regulated in Great Britain, from the London Gazelle: 


which Im 
PO Wheat. 
74s, lid. 


Rye. 
46s., 8d. 





Barley. 
39s, 3d. 





by 


Oats. 
26s. 4d. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
FROM JULY 23, TO AUG. 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 
N.B. In Bankruptcies in and near London,the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 


London; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, ercepl otherwise 
expressed. The Solicitors’ names are between purentheses, 


ANDERSON M. Southampten, poulterer (Hicks & Co. 
"London 


apnely J. Kingsdown, grocer (Fdmunds, London 

Ap ton J. Sunderiand, ship-owner (Brumeil, London 

archbell R. York, corniacior (Bell & Brods rick, London 

ashby H.R. Budg -row, printer (Dalton 

Barnard i, Mile End, flour-factor (\. oodward & Co. 

paraes W. & W. Alfreton, sadlers (Hurd & Co. Temple 

Rathe J. Piccadilly, wine-merchant (Langham & Co. 

Beriey J. Manchester, dyer (Milne & Parry, Temple 

piborough J. Gildersome, cloth merchant (Tutte & Co. 
London 

Birch jun. J. Manchester, cotton spinner (Milne & Co. 


emple 
Birkinhead J. Manchester, dealer (Adlington & Co. London 
Birkinshaw G. Howden, currier (Biakelock, London 
fithell R. Llanypwil, cheesefactor (Long & Co. London 
Blandford J. B. Poole, innkeeper (Alexander & Holme, 
Loudon 
Broomfield W. sen. & W. jun. Walworth, bricklayers 
(Quallett & Co. London 
Bramfit T. Bradford, grocer (Stocker & Co. London 
Collinson T. Bridlington, brewer (Vi illiams, London 
Daplyn & Swayne, Limehouse, coal-merchants (Templer 
& Co. London 
Dawson J. Windsor, cheesefactor (Few & Co. London 
Downes J. Brewer-strect, sadier (Cheverly 
Easton J. York-street, baker (Vines 
Eginton a. Handsworth, wine-merchant (Decese and Co. 
on 
Evans G. Aberdare, grocer (Jenkins, James & Co. London 
Ewans M. Gloucester, baker (Vizard & Co. London 
Flowers J. G. Leadenhall-street, tailor (Gale, London 
Forster G. Berwick, merchant (Rosser & Co. London 
Foster L. Farningham, miller (Webb, London 
Gooden & Gray, Wood street, hosiers (Wole, London 
Graham J. Birmingham, draper (Anstice & Co. Temple 
Greenway J. Plymouth, brewer (Drake & Co. London 
Hartley J. Minories, merchant {Hurd & Co. Temple 
Heiffor J. pepenester, wumbrella-maker (Milae & Parry, 
emple 
Holker T. Moncton-green, manufacturer [Mackiuson, 


es 

Homfrey T. Hyde, ironmaster (Anstice & Co. Temple 

Hopwood W. T. J. jun. & J. Horwick, bleachers (Norris, 
London 

Hunt T. Sheffield, scissor manufecturer (Bigg, London 

Hyde W. Howford’s-buildings (Thomas 

jones W. Hatton Garden, tailor (Tyrrell & Son 

Jewell W. Henrictta-street, carver & gilder (Phillips 

Johnson J. Stamford, coach-maker (Chilton, Londou 

Jones & Borrow, Bristol, coal-merchauts (Stocacr & Co, 


on 

un. F. Norwich, dealer (Soggers, London 

. F. Fenchurch-street, merchant (Dennett 
Leeds, tea-dealer (Birkett, London 


eg 


Little A. Mealerate, wood-moneer (Steed, Cockermouth 

Little E. Mealscate, smith (Steel, Cockermouth 

Little T. Bodham (Hunt, Londoa 

Little W. Mealsvate, slater (Steel, Cockermouth 

Macnair A. Abchurch-iane, merchant (Tomiaroon & Ca. 

Maitby W. Hudderstield, merchant (Evans, London 

Martin C. Great Yarmouth, draper (Longdill & Co. London 

May W. Spital-square, silk-manufacturer (James 

Me ek J. Vine-street, victualler (Williams, Southwark 

Miller Ss. Ein sworth, sal-amaker (Stratton & Alipert, London 

Mills W. Westmoreland, white-lead-manufacturer (Moun- 
sey & Co. London 

Moore Hi. Lucas-street, builder (Smith 

loore S. Asiby-de-ia-Zouch, milliner (James, London 

Newcomb W. Coventry, silk-mercer (Troughton & Lee 
London ‘ ; r 

Park H. Tadcaster, butcher (Fisher & Ludlow, London 

Payue C. Bermondsey, bleacher (Birkett 

Pearce J. Newent, grocer (Beckett 

Pewters R. Bristol, shoe-maker (Walker, Bristol 

a mae J. Newcasile, cooper [Bell & Broderick, 
JoOndon 

Borter J, Bristol, barge-owner (Clarke & Co. London 

Prati W, Birmingham, druggist (Long & Austen, London 

Preutice JjI.W hitechape l, wrocer [She ffield 

Prichard EB. Llaurwst, shopkeeper (Edmunds, London 

Reid sen. W. Rosomond’s-strect, watch-maker (Scargill 

Ridge G. Reading, millwright [Hamilton, London 

Roberts T. & J. Kingston, merchants [Shaw, Londoa 

Robinson J. Liverpool, builder (Blackstock & Bunce 

Ross M. & G. J. Dowgate-h ll, merchants (Niand & Co, 

Sale J. Woolstanton, factor [Valker, London 

Saudford J. Shrewsbury, bookseller (Griffiths, London 

Sarl J. bedford, grocer [Wiiliams, Gossom Lodge, Herts 

Sawkins W, Southapmton, watch-maker [{Towers, Londep 

Schlesinger M. B. Clement’s-lane, indigo merchant {An 
nesley & Co, 

Shout lk. Holborn, oilman [Roe 

Simmons B. Southward, stationer [Richardson, London 

Stanley G. Cartworth, clothier [Fisher & Sudiow, London 

Taylor J. Pershore, peer [Boustield & Co. London 

Taylor J. Marshfield, mealman {Burfoot, London 

viseea 7 . J. Liverpool, merchants [Avison & Wheeler, 
onaon 

Thomas D, Glass Mills, Gloucester [Hicks & Co. Londen 

Thomas W. Bristol, serivener (Hurd & Co. Temple 

Walley G. Tunstall, earthenware manufacturer [Walker, 
2ondon 

Wallis C. Cheltenham, builder [Nix, London 

Waterhouse T. Ledgcley, nailfactor [Jayes, London 

Wedgwood J. Stafford, merchant [Wilsen, Tempie 

Wingate i. Plymouth, boot-maker [Darke & Co. London 

Witthigham R, Exeter-street, victuatler [Williams 

Wright M. Bristol, soap-maker [Vizard & Co. London 

Young J. Carlisle, sp.rit-merchant {Lowden & Helder, 
London 
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Were, Rotherhithe, Sept. 4 
R. H. Swallowfield, Aug. 24 
Cinderford, Aug. 31 
. London, Aug. 14 
castle, Sept. 1 
London, Auz. 21 
- London, Aug. 14 
. & W. London, Aug. 14 
J. London, Sept. 4 
J, London, Auz. 28 
Berough, Aug. 17 
W, Hanley, Sept. 6 & 17 
J. V. Tavistock, Sept. 14 
4, A. Blackheath, Sept. 14 
eparper & Baillie, London, 
4 
London, July 31 
& Bs Eseter, Aug. 23 
borne, Sept. 11 
M. Newton Abbott, Aug. 20 
Strand, Sept. 28 
G. North Shields, Aug. 21 
London, Oct. 30 
+ London, Aug. 24 
L. Biliiter-square, Sep. 11 
nsford, July 27 
» Liverpool, Sept 16 
Stockport, Aug. 9 
Aug. 21 
well, Sep. 18 
eer, Aug. 23 
London, Sept. 11 
MUN, Aug. 21 
Belen uly 21, A 
n, July 31, Aug.17 
Southampton, fan. 24 
W. Somersetshire, Sept. 26 
&G. wark, Sept. 4 
Sept. 20 
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DIVIDENDS. 
Graham R. Garstang, Aug. 9 
Green T. Upper Arcley, Arc. 24 
Greller & Crouch, Guildfort, sept. 11 
Croning R. Loadon, Aug. zi 
Handley J. Cotton, Sept. 16 
Haii R. S. Loudon, Sept. 18 
Harris A. Whiféchapél, Sep. 4 
Heuicar T. & J. Bristol, Sept. 1 
Hendy R. Redbridge, Sept. 14 
Herbert T. Londoa, July 31 
Hewett & Hopkins, Warminster, Sep. 3 
Higgins J. North Nibley, Sept. 10 
Hird J. Liverpool, Sep. 17 
Hockery J. Langham, Aug. 31 
Hodson W. Manchester, Aug. 25 
Holmes P. Stourport, Sept. 13 
Howard jun. R. Woolwich, Nov. 13 
Howitt J. London, Sept. 11 
Hudsons H. & G. Liverpool, Aug. 17 
Hughes J. Liverpool, Sept. 2 
Humphreys J. London, Aug. 21 
Huat W, Portsmouth, Sept. 7 
Irwin T, Chatham, Aug. 21 
Jenkins T, London, Sept. 4 
Joseph & Hughes, London, Sept. 25 
Kieft H. W. ¢. London, Sept. 11 
Loft G. Woodbridge, Sept. 8 
Lyae & Donaldson, London, Aug. 14 
Macklin J. London, Aug. 21 
Magee C. Whitchuven, Aug. 3 
Martin & Hopkins, Bristol, Sept. 21 
Mather J. Manchester, Aug. 25 
Molling F. & G. Londen, Nov. 2 
Moran T. Holyhead, Aug. 29 
Morgan J. M. & G. M. Ludgate-hill, 
dept. 18 

Norton jun. R. London, Aug. 21 
Nuttall J, Manchester, Aug. 20 
Ohren M. & A. C. Ratclide, Aug. 7 
Owen J. Southampton, Aug. 14 
Palsgrave T. London, Aug. 7 
Palyart J. London, Ang. 28 
Pearson G. Macciesfieid, Aug. 14 





Pearson J. Portsmouth, Aug. 19 

Picree T. J. London, Aug. 19 

Rankin A. Lond Pity Aug. 23 

Ready 5. Southampton, Sept. 18 
Robiison & Clapham, Liverpool, 


Seot. I 


eS. 7 
Rust W. Sheffield, Aug. 25 


Rycroft J. Idle, Sept. 14 


' Sadd J. Lond mn, Aug. 


Sait R. & W. Stone, Sept. 16 
Scott R. Liverpool, Sept. 18 
Sewell R. London, Aug. 7 
Shout B. Islington, Aug. 2! 
Singer S. Kensington Aug. 17 
Smith R. London, Aug. 14 
Smyth FE. London, Aug. 3 
Street J. F. Londou, Aug. 21 
Strong G. Exeter, Aug. 26 
Tapp Vi. Carisbroke, Sept. 6 
Teather L. Nettingham, Sept. 13 
Thomas P. London, Aug. 2 
Thomas S. Handa'l Abbey, Ang. 18 
Thomson sen. J. Culpho, Sept. 17 
Tredgold R. Southampton, Sep. 14 
a & Richards, Whitchurch, 
Aug. 18 

Turner P. Doncaster, Sept. 4 
Vaux & Ballock, Birmingham, Aug. 26 
Vertue 8. London, Aug. 21 
Veysey A. Exeter, Sept. 30 
Wade W. Croydou, Sept. 14 

Vadiey J. London, Aug. 28 
Valker J. Neitiop, Aug. 23 
Warner A, London, Aug. 17, Sep. 11 
Watts W. Gosport, Sept. te 
Wattson J. Grave»: ad, Aug. 2! 
Weaver E. & C. Gloucester, Aug. 38 
Wilcox R, London, Sept. il 
Wilford E. Boston, Aug. 23 
Willats T. London, Oct. 23 
Wiiliams G. London, Sep. 1! 
Wilson J. Hanley, Sept. 6 
Wright H, London, Aug. 2 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


OUR domestic situation still con- 
tinues to be the prominent feature in 
the political horizon. <A part of those 
evils which we anticipated from the in- 
creasing audacity in the —— of the 
refurmers has been produced; but we 
fear only a small part, and that worse 
scenes yet remain, before the laws can 
re-assume their tranquil dominion. Be- 
fore, however, we indulge in any obser- 
vations upon the transactions of the pre- 
ceding month, we shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers a succinct account of 
their progress and termination. 

At the very moment when we were 
writing our last digest, a dreadful event 
had ra Ia place at Stockport: we allude 
to the atrocious attempt to assassinate 
Mr. Birch, one of the constables of that 
town. He had rendered himself pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the reformers, by 
the activity and zeal he had displayed in 
serving the warrants upon Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Parson Harrison, and others. 
He was, therefore, to be sacrificed ; and 
it was upon his return to Stockport, from 
London, with the latter incendiary in 
custody,* (who was apprehended, as our 
readers may remember, at the Smithfield 
meeting, on the 2Ist July,) that the das- 
tardly attempt was made. Mr, Bird ar- 
rived with his prisoner at Stockport, on 
Friday, the 23d ult. ; and as he was pro- 
ceeding from his own house to that of 
one of the magistrates, to consult upon 
the disposal of Harrison, he was sur- 
rounded in the street by a gang of per- 
sons, one of whom discharged a pistol at 
him. The ball entered his left side, 
and has not yet been extracted; but we 
believe he is considered out of danger. 
The actual asSassin escaped ; but two or 
three persons, who are supposed to have 
connived at the transaction, are in cus- 
tody, to take their trial at the approach- 
ing Cheshire assizes. ‘This diabolical at- 
tempt may be considered as one of the 
fruits of those incendiary writings with 
which the press is polluted. It will 
hardly be believed that the miscreant 
Hunt has since written a letter to the 
Editor of an obscure London paper, 
(and which was inserted!) insinuating, 
that no pistol was fired, and that of 

course Birch has received no wound. 

The circumstance of this attempted 

assassination, combined with the know- 
ledge of the treasonable practices of the 


* This man has just been committed to 
Chester castle, in default of bail, upon an 
indictment for preaching sedition on Sunday 
the 17th instant. 








reformers, induced his Majesty's govery. 
ment to put forth the following procl,. 
mation, which appeared in the Londyy 
Gazette of the 31st ult. :— 


A PROCLAMATION. 

By his Royal Highness the Prince of Wale: 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Grea, 
Britain and Ireland, in the name and o) 
the behalf of his Majesty, 

GeorGe, P. R. 

Whereas in divers parts of Great Britain, 
meetings of large numbers of his Majesty's 
subjects have been held upon the requisitiyg 
of persons who, or some of whom, have 
together with others, by seditious and trea, 
sonable speeches addressed to the persons 
assembled, endeavoured to bring into hatred 
and contempt the government and constity. 
tion established in this realm, and particu. 
larly the Commons House of Parliament. 
and to excite disobedience to the laws, and 
insurrection against his Majesty’s autho. 
rity. 

And whereas it hath been represented 
unto us, that at one of such meetings the 
persons there assembled, in gross violation 
of the law, did attempt to constitute aid ap- 
point, and did, as much as in them lay, con- 
stitute and appoint a person then nominated, 
to sit in their name and on their behalf in 
the Commons House of Parliament; and 
there is reason to helieve that other meet- 
ings are about to be held for the like unlav- 
ful purpose. 

And whereas many wicked and seditious 
writings have been printed, published, and 
industriously circulated, tending to promote 
the several purposes aforesaid, and to raise 
groundless jealousies and discontents in the 
minds of his Majesty’s faithful and loyal 
subjects. 

And whereas we have been further given 
to understand, that, with a view of the bet- 
ter enabling themselves to carry into effect 
the wicked purposes aforesaid, in some parts 
of the kindom, men, clandestinely and un- 
lawfully assembled, have practised military 
training and exercise. 

And whereas the welfare and happiness of 
this kingdom do, under Divine Providence, 
chiefly depend upon a due submission 
the laws, a just reliance on the integrity and 
wisdom of Parliament, and a steady pers® 
verance in that attachment to the gover! 
ment and constitution of the realm, which 
has ever prevailed in the minds of the )¢& 
ple thereof; and whereas there is nothing 
which we so earnestly wish as to presére 
the public peace and prosperity, and to 
cure to all his Majesty’s liege subjects “ 
entire enjoyment of their rights aud liber 
ties 


We, therefore, being resolved to repre 
the wicked, seditious, and treasonable pe 
tices aforesaid, have thought fit, in the "am 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, and by 4" 


vy 


with the advice of his Majesty: }" 
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, to issue this, our royal proclama- 
tion solemnly warning all his Majesty's 
: subjects to guard against every attempt 
o overthrow the law, and subvert the go- 
yernment, so happily established within this 
realm, and to abstain from every measure 
inconsistent with the peace and good order 
of society, and earnestly exorting them at all 
times, and to the utmost of their power, to 
gvoid and discountenance all proceedings 
ending to produce the evil effects above 
described. 7 ver 

And we do strictly enjoin all his Majesty's 
loving subjects to forbear from the practice 
ofall such military training and exercise as 
aforesaid, as they shall answer the contrary 
thereof at their peril. 

And we do charge and command all she- 
riffs, justices of the peace, chief magistrates 
of cities, boroughs, and corporations, and 
all other magistrates throughout Great Bri- 
in, that they do, within their respective ju- 
risdictions, make diligent enquiry in order 
io discover and bring to justice the authors 

~ und printers of such wicked and seditious 
writings as aforesaid, and all who shall circu- 
late the same; and that they do use their 
best endeavours to bring to justice all per- 
sons who have been, or may be guilty of ut- 
tering seditious speeches and harangues, 
and all persons concerned in any riots or un- 
lawfal assemblies, which, on whatever pre- 
ext they may be grounded, are not only 
contrary to law, but dangerous to the most 
important interests of the kingdom. 


Given at the court at Carlton-House, this 
30th day of July, 1819, and in the 59th 
year of his Majesty’s reign. 

God save the King. 


It was not to be supposed that the dis- 
ifiected would be turned from their pur- 
poses by this proclamation. In fact, it 
eemed as if they were only the more 
wxious to persist in them after it had 
ee. The secret trainings, and 

urnal drillings, alluded to in it, 

vere carried on in the most undisguised 
manner, especially in the neighbourhood 
{Manchester It was a matter of com- 
nom notoriety, that at Middleton, Leigh, 
Other places, squads of reformers, 
the number sometimes of four or five 
hundred, ogee in the night-time, 
ud 80n es in the open day, to prac- 
We military manceuvres. rc fot ri 
‘on with these illegal and dangerous 
mices, were to be considered the suc- 
sive meetings of reformers, called by 
advertisements, for the ostensible 
pose of discussing grievances, but in 
ality, to propagate sedition and keep 
wile spirit of disaffection. Meet- 
% this description have been held 
last month, at Rochdale, 

i, Leigh, Manchester, &c.; 
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and at all of them the most inflammatory 
harangues were delivered by itinerant 
orators, 

It was evidently impossible that this 
state of things could be suffered to go 
on. No government on the face of the 
earth ever did, or ever could, subsist un- 
der the pressure of such a system. It 
became, therefore, an imperative duty 
upon the executive of this country, to 
adopt measures which should arrest the 
march of sedition. ‘They began by “s 
senting to the different grand juries, bills 
of indictment against all those persons 
who, by their speeches and writings, 
had been most active in disseminating 
seditious doctrines. In some instances, 
four, five, and even six indictments were 
preferred against the same individual, 
for so many separate offenees, on differ- 
ent occasions. This judicious severity 
was not wholly unattended with success; 
for in many cases it had the effect of 
keeping the parties quiet who were thus 
under process for their former misdeeds. 
Among those against whom these pro- 
ceedings have been adopted, are Major 
Cartwright, Wooler, and all who were 
principally concerned in returning Sir 
C. Wolseley as a member of Parliament 
for Birmingham. 

The reformers were naturally aware 
that whenever the crisis arrived for 
placing them at open issue with the 
government, they would have most to 
dread from the active operations of the 
military against them. It became, there- 
fore, a prominent part of their conspi- 
racy against the state, to debauch, if they 
could, the regular troops, and seduce 
them from their fidelity. This, indeed, 
is no new feature of their schemes. 
Cobbett, for these. four years past, has 
been trying to corrupt the military by 
his infamous appeals to them, and by his 
insinuations, that they would, if called 
out, refuse to act against their fellow- 
citizens. In what manner the schemes 
of this scoundrel were prosecuted by the 
inferior agents of sedition, will be best 
understood from the following district 
order, which Sir John Byng felt it his 
duty to issue: — 

Head-quarters, Pontefract, Aug. 7, 1819. 

D. O. 

Major-General Sir John Byng has to ac- 
quaint commanding officers of regiments in 
the district, that an attempt either has or 
will be made, to circulate amongst them, 
free of expence, papers of a most mischiev- 
ous description. One instance has already 
been reported, where a man delivered such 
to a corporal and private of the 88th regi- 
ment, who immediately, with a decision and 
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feeling highly creditable to themselves and 
to the reciment, took them to their com- 
manding officer. 

‘The Major-General having long known 
most of the corps now under his command, 
having served with them and shared in their 
dangers, their fatigues and priyations, and 
having witnessed a long career of conduct 
highly honourable to themselves and bene- 
ficial to their country, has such implicit 
confidence in all, that so far from preventing 
the circulation, he would himself read them 
to every regiment in the district, without a 
fear that such publications could have any 
effect in withdrawing a single individual 
from his duty. Butas the intention in writ- 
ing and distributing. these papers among 
the military is so bad, as to merit the 
highest punishment the law can inflict, he 
trusts that every officer, non-commissioned 
officer, and soldier, will consider it his duty, 
not only to deliver such papers to their com- 
manding officer, but endeavour to mark the 
person or persons circulating them, so far 
as to be able to give evidence against him 
or them. And Sir John Byng will give a 
reward of ten guineas to any non-commis- 
sioned officer, drummer, or soldier, upon 
every conviction, by their evidence, of any 
person or persons guilty of the offence, to 
which the Major-General daubts not a re- 
gimental reward will be added. 

It should be generally known, that there 
are a set of men, destitute alike of character 
and property, who, too idle to work them- 
selves, are subsisting upon the hard earn- 
ings of the poor, extracted from them upon 
some pretence for subscriptions of pennies, 
and in some instances, larger sums, the 
amount of which is never accounted for to 
those who subscribe, but is spent among a 
few upon. themselves,.and in the printing 
and circulation of such papers as those al- 
luded to. 

Commanding officers will be pleased to 
have this order immediately and generally 
made’ known throughout their respective 
regiments. 

J. Byne, Major-General. 


These district orders are dated the 7th 
inst. On the 9th a meeting had been 
fixed.to take place at Manchester, for 
the avowed purpose, among other things, 
of electing a representative for that 


town, in Parliament. Lt was now known . 


that this formed a regular part of the 
projects. of the disaffected, and that. it 
was their intention to call meetings in 
all the principal towns of England which 
returned. no members, and to elect, 
among themselves, persons to be their 
representatives, or their: “ legislatorial 


attornies.” It-was necessary, therefore, 


the evil in its infancy, and the ma- 
gistrates of Manchester, in consequence, 
put forth a spirited notice, declaring that 
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the intended meeting was ILLFcat, ang 
cautioning all persons at their perj to 
abstain from attending it. This cam, 
like a thunderbolt upon the projectors of 
the plan, and as soon as they recovered 
from their consternation, they announce 
their determination not to meet on the 
proposed day. But they did not ahay. 
don their schemes. They only postponed 
them for a week, and fixed the fo!lowins 
Monday, August 16th, for carrying them 
into execution. What occurred on tha 
memorable day we shall endeavour briefly 
to describe :— 

The assemblage was almost entirely 
composed of the lower order of the peo. 
ple, except where strong bodies of spe. 
cial constables were posted ; and even on 
the hustings, scarcely a man of respecta. 
bility was to be seen, with the exception 
of. Mr. Hunt and a very few of his 
friends, whose appearance, at least, was 
of amuch superior cast. A board wa 
carried in front of Mr. Hunt’s procession, 
with the words “ Order, Order,” in- 
scribed upon it. 

At half-past one o'clock, Mr. Hunt 
came on the ground, in an open carriage, 
accompanied by Mr. Johnson and a few 
friends, and mounted the hustings amidst 
loud applause from the crowd. He was 
called to the chair by acclamation ; and, 
having taken it, he'spoke to the following 
effect :— 


Gentlemen, I crave your indulgence while 
I proceed to state the nature and object of 
this meeting, and I particularly request that 
no gentleman will call silence, as it pro- 
duces more disorder than any other circum- 
stance, and perhaps will give our enemies 
the opportunity they are seeking for to cause 
a further encroachment on our rights and 
liberties. Gentlemen, for the honour you 
have done me in electing me Chairman on 
this important occasion, I return you my 
sincere and heartfelt thanks. I am happy 
to see such an immense concourse of people 
assembled, and fearfully regret tha‘ I shall 
not be able to make myself heard by all of 
you, but those who are able to hear me wil 
I hopé do so peaceably and quietly. Its 
useless to attempt to relate the proceedings 
that have occurred in your town for the last 
ten days, or to state to you. the cause of the 
meeting on, Monday being: postponed, you 
are. all acquainted with it, . Those w se m* 
gistrates, who were the cause of preventing 
the meeting on Monday last, fancied they 
had achieved a glorious victory, but the 
pusillanimous conduct since, and tlie pre 
sence of such an immense and res} ¢ctable 
assemnbly as now stands before me. prove 
quite the contrary. A placard, which » 
body could understand, been posted up 
all over the town, signed by Tom Long #4 
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jath Short, 24 some such contemptible 


d 
, He was about to proceed, but the ap- 
- pearance of the cavalry in tle distance 
‘some alarm. 
, The alarm turned out to be well found- 
. od, for at the instant, a troop of the Man- 
chester Yeomanry cavalry, about 100 in 
4 Number, halted within 100 yards of the 
hustings. They halted in extreme dis- 
order, and Mr. Hunt cried out—« Re- 
ceive them with three cheers and be 
frm.”. The ‘orders thus made were 
punctual obeyed, and Mr. Hunt again 
aid—* They are allin disorder: this is 
atrick.” But it was no trick; for after 
a minute's pause, they approached and 
. surrounded the hustings, on which Mr. 
Hunt was still shouting, with outstretch- 
ed hand, “be firm.’ The exhortation 
" pif ph the trampling of the horses, 
and the cutting of the riders, cleared the 
jacent ground in an instant; when, 
without a minute's delay, the hustings, 
vith the Chairman, men, women, flags, 
and upon it, were hurled to the 
po a cavalry in the midst and 
' upon them. Mr. Hunt, with Mr. John- 
son, and one or two others, was secured, 
and sent with a strong escort to the New 
. A dreadful scene now took 
ce near the shattered hustings; a 
tial constable, Mr. Ashworth, of the 
S Head; was cut to the ground by a 
oper, and almost immediately ex- 


In the other parts of the field, the 
Yeomanry, the Dragoons, and 
the Fifteenth Hussars, charged among 
the crowd, without, as far as we could 
kara, striking at them; and the whole 
iid which had been five minutes be- 
€ coyered with an attentive audience, 
¥a§ now completely cleared, and the ca- 
ul up and down on it enve- 
Ima cloud of dust. The streets 
which the affrighted populace had 
ma, Were scoured by fresh bodies of 
horse; and in a very few pn: in 
immense assemblage was so complete 
tattered, that on considerable body as 
ined together in any one place. A re- 
f infantry was drawn up in the 
e ieigpoonr head, but was not 
: and special constables went 


mut charging the people to retire and 


*fus ended this too memorable meet- 
% We haveneither space nor inclina- 
‘into the thousand contradic- 
which have since prevailed 
le subject. The preceding account 
Ye Ueheve to be a strictly impartial one. 

“aw Moyraty Mac.—No. 68. 
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It may be worth while, however, to re- 
cord a few of the inscriptions which ap- 
peared upon the baimers that were car- 
ried by the mob. Among them, were 
the following :— : 

_ Taxation without Representation is un- 
Just and tyrannical. Qn the other side was 
at the top, Love, and beneath, Unite and 
be free.— Equal Representation or Deatu! 
On some of the other flags were No Corn 
Laws—Let's die like Men, and not be sold 
like Slaves, &c. &c. 


Exaggerated accounts, as might be ex- 
pected, were given at first as to the loss 
of lives, and bodily injuries sustained, 
by those who were present. Subsequent 
information, upon the accuracy of which 
reliance may be placed, fixes the number 
of persons killed at four, and the num- 
ber of wounded (including in that com- 
putation all who received bruises, frac- 
tures, and contusions from pressure, 
being thrown down, &c.) at about seventy 
or eighty. When it is considered that 
there were above 50,000 persons on the 
ground, it seems wonderful that more 
numerous calamities did not occur. 

Twenty-five persons have already been 
committed, for the part they took in the 
proceedings of this calamitous day, while 
Hunt, and about nine of his associates, 
have been remanded upon charges of 
high treason. Whether they weuld be 
finally committed upon these charges, 
was not known at the moment of writing 
this account; and it therefore becomes 
us to be silent upon so grave and solemn 
a question. 


It might naturally be expected that © 


the conduct of the magistrates and the 
yeomanry, in so promptly and so firmly 
discharging their duty, would provoke 
the enmity of those who were directly 
or indirectly the objects of their whole- 
some severity. Accordingly, the sedi- 
tious press has rung with aecusations 
against them, and we regret to add, that 
this clamour has been countenanced by 
some of those journalists from whom 
better things might have been expected. 
The results, however, which have taken 
place, are the best vindication of the 
measures adopted. Manchester and its 
neighbourhood have since remained 
quiet; the disaffected are paralysed : 
meetings of reformers, which were an- 
nounced, have been relinquished, and, 
indeed, no attempt has been made by 
them to rally their scattered forces. But 
if all other vindication were wanting, the 
following letter from sone a 
conveying the high approbation of his 
Royal ii hness the Prince Regent, 
Vor. XII. 2I 
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would be alone sufficient to satisfy the 
scruples of every honest mind. Had 
there existed the remotest grounds for 
attaching illegality te any ae of the 
conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry, 
the sovereign would not have been ad- 
vised to bestow his sanction upon that 
conduct. 
“ Whitehall, August 21, 1819. 

“ My Lorp—Having laid before the Prince 
Regent the accounts transmitted to me from 
Manchester, of the proceedings at that place 
on Monday last, I have been commanded by 
his Royal Highness to request, that your 
Lordship will express to the magistrates of 
the county palatine’ of Lancaster, who at- 
tended on that day, the great satisfaction 
derived by his Royal Highness from their 
prompt, decisive, and efficient measures, for 
the preservation of the public tranquillity ; 
and likewise that your Lordship will com- 
municate to Major Trafford, his Royal High- 
ness’s high approbation of the ae and 
assistance to the civil power affo on that 
occasion by himself and the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, serving 
under his command.—I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ sIDMOUTH. 
“ To the Earl of Derby, &c. &c. &c. 
Knowsley.” 


A similar letter has been addressed to 
Lord Stamford, respecting the Cheshire 
magistrates and yeomanry. 


It would be improper, for many rea- 
sons, to withhold from our readers ano- 
ther letter upon the same subject, but 
written in a very different strain. We 
allude to the following epistle from Sir 
Francis Burdett, addressed to the electors 
of Westminster. The hon. baronet must 
surely have been filled with more than 
ordinary fury when he committed such 
absolute raving to paper. 


“ Kirby Park, August 22. 
. “ Gentiemen—On reading the news- 
papers this morning, having arrived late 
yesterday evening, I was filled with shame, 
grief, and indignation at the account of the 
blood spilled at Manchester. 

“« This, then, is the answer of the borough- 
mongers to the petitioning people—this is 
the practical proof of our standing in no 
need of reform—these the practical blessings 
of our glorious boroughmongers’ domina- 
tion—this the use of a standing army in time 
of peace. It seems our forefathers were not 
such fools as some would make us believe, 
in Opposing the establishment of a standing 
army, and sending King William's Dutch 
eben out of the country. Yet, would to 

eaven they had been Dutchmen or Swit- 
zers, or Hessians, or Hanoverians, or any 
thing rather than Englishmen, who have 
done ‘such deeds. What! kill men un- 
ermed, unpesisting; and, gracious God! 
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women too; disfigured, maimed, out down, 
and trampled on by dragoons: fs ii, 
England? This a Christian land? A jay 
of freedom? Can such things be, and pay 
by. us like a summer cloud, unheeded? Foy. 
bid it every drop of English blood in e 
vein that does not proclaim its owner bas. 
tard! Will the gentlemen of England sup. 
port, or wink at such proceedings? They 
have a great stake in their country; they 
hold great estates, and they are bound in 
duty and in honour to consider them as re. 
taining fees on the part of their country, for 
upholding its rights and liberties: surely 
they will at length awake, and find they have 
duties to perform. They never can stand 
tamely by, as lookers-on, whilst bloody Ne. 
ros rip open their mother’s womb; they 
must join in the general voice, loudly de. 
manding justice and redress; and head pub. 
lic meetings throughout the United King. 
dom, to put a stop, in its commencement, to 
a reign of terror and of blood; to afford 
consolation, as far as it can be afforded, and 
legal redress, to the widows and erphans— 
mutilated victims of this unparalleled and 
barbarous outrage. 

“‘ For this purpose I propose that a meet- 
ing should be called in Westminster, which 
the gentlemen of the committee will arrange, 
and whose summons [I will hold myself ia 
readiness to attend. Whether the penalty 
of our meeting will be death by military 
execution I know not; but this I know, a 
man can die but once, and never better than 
in vindicating the laws and liberties of his 
country. 

“ Excuse this hasty address. 1 can 
scarcely tell what I have written ; it may be 
a libel, or the attorney-general may call it 
one, just as he pleases.—When the seved 
bishops were tried for libel, the army of 
James II., then encamped on Hounslovw- 
heath for supporting arbitrary power, gave 
three cheers on hearing of their acquittal. 
The king, startled at the noise, asked, 
“ What's that? ‘* Nothing, sire,” was the 
answer, “‘ but the soldiers shouting at the 
acquittal of the seven bishops.”’ ‘‘ Do you 
call that nothing?” replied the misgiving 
tyrant; and shortly after abdicated the go 
vernment. 

‘¢ "Tis true, James could not inflict the 
torture on his soldiers—could not tear the 
living flesh from their bones with the ca 
o’nine-tails—could not flay them alive. Be 
this as it may, our duty is to meet; 4 
“ England expects every man to do bi 
duty.” 

J] remain, gentlemen, most truly and 

faithfully, 
** Your most obedient servant, | 
(Signed) ‘ F. BURDETT. 


We shall not stop to make any detailed 
remarks upon this effusion, which ar 
indeed, the less necessary, as it will cct- 
tainly undergo the examination of the 
attorney-general in another place, %m4 
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” TE te subjected to the decision of a British 
Fe have thus exhibited a brief bisto- 
. rical survey of one of the most mo- 
7 mentous months which has occurred for 
- many years in England, so far as regards 
» wa dinedtic situation. We have only a 
y mer perdicalars to add. 

u rhe rmers in London were so 
: nded by the treatment which their 
f had met with at Manchester, 
. that they were for a time lost in dismay 
e andamazement. Their first proceeding 
id was to convene a meeting at the Crown 
- and Anchor tavern, on the 21st instant, 
7 where Wooler, Gale Jones, Doctor Wat- 
t son, and the old Major attended. The 
4 ped this meeting was to express 
eir abhorrence (and very naturally) at 
the conduct of the Manchester magis- 
r trates and yeomanry. We can easily 
mK conceive, that under similar circum- 
d stances, the pickpockets of London might 


meet, to declare ticir abhorrence of the 

t- tyranny of the laws. Of course there 
h was no lack of sedition in an assembly 
e, composed of such elements. Among 
a Gens Propositions was one which 
pe a that in future the people 
attend all public meetings armed, 

This was afterwards withdrawn indeed, 
but it was strenuously insisted by Gale 
Jones that the principle should not be 
inqui Another resolution was, 
that @ subscription should be entered 
intoy to relieve the sufferers at Man- 
chester and their families, and to enable 
¢ who might be prosecuted to em- 






























“ joy able counsel. This was vociferously 
i reed to ; but not a sixpence was given. 
F How could it? We happened to look into 
i. fe Me room at the very moment when this 


jon was being put ; and ifwe except 


land St. Giles, we never saw 


’ 
a 





ng ti a collection of pennyless ruffians. 
0 ire Might be about two or three hun- 

ta present. Had all their apparel 
he enstripped off their backs and thrown 
" ba heap, there is not a Jew in all 
4 ondoa who would have given three 
4 ierowns for the bargain. 


Frevious to the second meeting at 
michester, a notice had been issued for 

wane OC 7 Kennington Common 
the 23d; but as it was well under- 
f that the local magistracy had 

‘preparations to receive the 

ners, it was deemed expe- 
botito try the experiment: and in- 
hen fore, of meeting upon Ken- 
m Common, it was proposed to 
‘Place accordingly on Wednesday 
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“This branch of our subject 


the 25th, Doctor Watson in the chair, 
supported by Mr. cobbler Preston. We 
should deem it a wretched waste of 
our own and of our readers’ time, to 
narrate any thing that was either said or 
done on this occasion. If we were to 
hunt London through we know not 
where we could find two greater fools 
than Watson and Preston, and mere 
naked. knavery, without the decoration 
of real, or the assumption of pretended 
talent, is a hideous spectacle. _ Suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that they talked sedi- 
tion, moved inflammatory resolutions, 
with an insolent appeal to the Prince 
Regent, and dispersed quietly. Yes— 
quietly ; thanks to the due precautions 
of the home department, and the vigorous 
co-operation of the lord mayor. In fact, 
reform does not seem to be avery popu- 
lar thing in London. There were not 
above 5000 present at this meeting, and 
of that number it is extremely probable 
one-third were attracted by idle curiosity 
to see what the other two-thirds were 
doing. 

It is with real pleasure we observe, 
that the police have been active during 
the last fortnight in suppressing the 
mischievous circulation of seditious pla- 
cards and pamphlets. The venders of 
many of the latter have been apprehend- 
ed and held to bail, to answer for their 
misconduct. Among them is the noto- 
rious Carlisle, a fellow whose profligacy 
equals that of the acquitted parodist, 
and whose impudence, mirabile dictu ! 
exceeds his. This, however, is the true 
mode of commencing the reformation 
so much needed. Make it perilous for 
needy rogues to hawk about sedition, 
and you diminish the temptation for 
greater rogues towrite it. It has been 
frequently and justly said, that were 
there no receivers of stolen goods, rob- 
beries would be less frequent. It is just 
the same with regard to all other vices ; 
and when you can curtail the channels 
through which they empty themselves 
upon society, you go a great way to- 
wards drying up the very sources. 

We shall conclude this part of our di- 

est with mentioning that the Prince 
egent has been graciously pleased to 
bestow a pension of 100]. a-year upon 
Birch, the Stockport constable, whose 
attempted assassination we have already 
related. Inthe event of his death from 
the wound he has receiyed, the pension 
is then to go to his wife and family. 
-PORBIGN POLITICS. ) 
may be dis- 
missed very briefly ; for there have beea 
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few occurrences abroad of sufficient mag- 
nitude to require any elaborate examin- 
ation. 

At Cadiz arevolt broke out on the 7th 
ult. among a part of the troops collected 
at that port for South America. It was 
speedily quelled, however, by the promp- 
titade of O'Donnell (Count D’Abisbal), 
who, according to some accounts, pre- 
tended to unite with the conspirators, for 
the purpose of penetrating their de- 
signs; and according to others, actually 
did unite with them, but afterwards re- 
ceded from his conspiracy. Which ac- 
count is true, we have no means of judg- 
ing, but probability, we think, is in fa- 
vour of the first, Nearly 140 officers 
were concerned in the plot (which was to 
compel Ferdinand to give a constitution 
to the Spanish people), and above three 
thousand of the privates. The former 
are under arrest. The latter were dis- 
banded, and have joined, it is said, the 
numerous bands of robbers who infest 
the provinces of Estremadura and Anda- 
lusia. The situation of Ferdinand, we 
suspect, is sufficiently precarious. He is 
about to wed himself to a princess of the 
house of Saxuny. If he could wed him- 
self to the affections of his people, his 
throne would be better secured than by 
providing heirs to wear the crown, of 
which he may not die possessed. 

In Germany, there continues to ap- 
pear a strong feeling of political agita- 
tion, from which spring a variety of po- 
litical conjectures and rumours. The fer - 
ment is most violent in Prussia. 

There are repeated rumours, that 
Austria is no less than preparing for the 
occurrence of a war. ‘The Austrian ar- 
aa is strengthened by an addition of 

,000 troops, and the landwebr, or mi- 
litia force of the empire, has received 
orders to assemble, and resume military 
service | 


In the minor States too there are oc- 
curtences worth noticing. The Grand 
Duke and the deputies of Baden have 
parted notin the best temper. He de- 
clares that he closed the session because 
he was displeased with the mode in which 
the States were executing public busi- 


ness, relative to the budget. 
In the of t, things are 
stated to be arrived at the worst ex- 
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stance, however, jg mentioned only y, 
rumour. 

Sweden is in perfect repose, and affects 
a high tone of independence against {y. 
reign influence from whatever quarter, 
The military force is ostentatiously ma. 
neuvred, and the ‘best understanding 
said to exist with Denmark. The ties of 
alliance with France are also drawn sti) 
closer. But on the other hand, we ap 
told, that Sweden has undertaken to pay 
Denmark an énormous sum of money, 
and has not a single crown to liquidate 
the debt. It is added, that the relation; 
with Russia have become still more pre. 
carious. 

From Russia there is but little inte. 
ligence. The military force of the em- 
pire is gigantic, and Rassian dip! omatists 
are active, either privately or professedly, 
all over the Continent, The Emperor 
(judging by the journals) has withdrawn 
his protection from ‘the spirit of the 

e,” no longer talks of * liberal institu. 
tions,” or of “ his own education by a 
republican,” and pursues a policy more 
congenial to the character of a prince, 
hereditary possessor of the most abso- 
lute power. The bonds of government 
seem to be drawn still tighter over his 
Polish subjects. 

France continues perfectly quiet. She 
is about to renew the third fifth of her 
representative body, and it is expected 
the returns will be less democratical than 
were anticipated. The present situation 
of England, it is said, is likely to have 
some influence upon these elections ; for 
it is argued, if we cannot repress the ev- 
croachments of the popular part of our 
political system, how can it be done bys 
country yet young in her experience of: 
mixed government? Foreigners, hov- 
ever, form a very erroneous notion 0 
the structure and play of the British 
Constitution, which possesses a re 
able power of self-adjustment. Events 
which would shake other States to ther 
very foundation, scarcely do more here 
than to cause.a transient derangement of 
some of the coarser parts of the machint. 
We shall be glad, however, if the pr 
dent apprehensions of France induce he! 
to npkareta her pace in the march of de- 
mocracy, which has, we think, proceeded 
with but,too accelerated a motion dung 
the last two years, = 
_, The United States are still waiting for 
the ratification, of the Florida Treaty. A 
‘ ne day, perbays 
catises of the delay 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c, IN 
pe LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 





* Bulletin of the King’s Health. 

i “ St. James’s Palace, Aug. 8. 

# His Majesty has passed the last month 
ina good state of general health, and in a 
quiet state of mind, but his Majesty’s disorder 


emains unchanged.” 
a Signed as usval. 


Palace: improvements.—It is ge- 
nerally known to have been for some time 
the intention of the Prince Regent, ex- 
ercising the functions of royalty in this 
country, to erect a palace better suited 
than any which now exists in the metropolis, 
to the state of the sovereign of Great Britain. 
We have reason to believe that the plan has 
been finally determined upon, and that all, 
or nearly all, the following alterations will 
be made. The entire mass of buildings, so 
much mis-named St. James’s Palace will be 
removed, and the ground built upon in a 
handsome style. Probably York House, 
andother residences belonging to our princes 
on the park side will be greatly enlarged 

ed.. Carlton House, it is not un- 

will come down. 

‘s new royal residence is to stand on 
thesite of Buckingham House, the wings 
and the front of the main building being 
taken down to make room for it. The pa- 
jace-will: form three sides of a quadrangle, 
of which the present house, with a new front, 
will be the centre, facing, as it now does, the 
Canal, and the Horse Guards. This part 
willbe the domestic abode of the prince 


i The right side of the qua- 
looking towards Pimlico, is meant 
establishments of the great officers 


oA Master of the Horse, Lord 
: in, Lord Steward, &c. To be 
— from that close crowding of 
houses which disfigures our princi- 
pal works of architecture, it seems requisite 
late number of these nearest Buckingham 
Gate should be levelled; farther back the 
arden. affords the finest facilities. The left 
the angle will of course face the 

‘ Piccadilly: it is to be de- 
joted to state nts for Jevees, courts, 
ind othe ceremonies. Here, as well 
Stewards the front, the nature of the ground 
vours'a display of genius in building, and 
Sete an opportunity, which we trust will 

“Wt helost, of showing that we really possess 
tional talent in architecture as in the sis- 


: ’s and the Green Parks, linked 
hey areto the noble space of Hyde Park, 
be laid out in a manner that would 
s-any similar ‘in Europe, whe- 
Paris, sa bocihins oe Vacs Be to 
€ which has sent forth 
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Joo Place has the single 


as a beautiful garden to adorn her capital. 
Our parks are as bare and bald as a high- 
land landscape, without its sublimity, and 
consist merely of a few straight rows of trees, 
and two or three straight pieces of water, 
poereene so little of the picturesque as to 

quite indifferent to natives and foreigners. 
Yet the situations are unusually good, and 
every charm belonging to the ornamental 
laying out of ground might with ease be 
communicated on them. We know there is 
an objection to this sort of disposition, an 
objection insulting to the sense of our infe- 
rior classes, namely, that they are so mis- 
chievously inclined, as to be apt to injure 
and spoil whatever is exposed to their ra- 
vages. But we ought to recollect that the 
proof of this habit of destructiveness is very 
rare—our lower orders have very little op- 
portunity of affording it; there is scarcely 
any thing which they can say is maintained 
for their pleasure; there is hardly a place 
of interest which can be entered without the 
payment of a price which they cannot spare. 
It is, we believe owing to this partial and 
exclusive system that the grudge springs up 
against enjoyments from which they are shut 
out; but shew them that statues, and foun- 
tains, and gardens, and temples are meant 
for their recreation and delight, in common 
with their fellow-citizens, and we will be 
bound to say, that they will soon be taught 
to feel that peculiar and national pride in 
such matters which our opposite neighbours 
in France are so distinguished for display- 
ing. 

While mentioning subjects of this kind, 
we may be excused for adverting to a point 
nearly connected with them, and of imme- 
diate concern, as it refers to the new streets, 
These are unquestionably much preferable 
to-the old-‘and-lumbering alleys which they 
supersede; but still it is to be regretted that 
so small a degree of taste should be exhibited 
in the heterogeneous mixture of architecture 
of every style and every age which deforms 
these otherwise elegant openings. The 
Opera House is upon the whole the best 
looking of the improvements, though its 

uare towers are emblems of defor- 


‘mity, The Military Club House appears 


to us neither bold enough in its re- 
liefs, nor at all characteristic. Such a build- 
ing yielded a glorious opportunity for 


the, genius of an architect—it has 


away, and nothing striking is produced. It 
is a mere band-box, filli , but without 
depth or shadow in its decorations to consti- 
tute architectural grace, and effect. Water- 
merit of being wide. 
The houses are heavy, and no invention has 
been used to hinder a ‘bigarre running of 
cornices, &c. of one house into the midst of 
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the windows of that which stands higher up, 
and the effect of this is grievous to the eye 
of judgment. We have had several letters 
fecommending a column or fountain in the 
centre of the broad crossing of this street 
opposite the colonnade of Carlton House. 
Something is certainly desirable, were it 
only to break the line, and preserve foot 
passengers from the danger of being rode 
over by horses or carriages; and in the 
way of fancy, in our opinion, a relief is 
equally necessary. We should advise a 
fountain ; with the most perfect supply of 
water of any capital in the world, London, 
as if infected with one prodigious hydropho- 
bia, seems to have a horror of fountains— 
the finest ornament of a populous city, One 
sinalj jet in the Middle Temple Garden, and 
the ugly metal column in the basin, Picca- 
dilly, are, we believe, the sum of our aque- 
ous treasures of this description, while Rome, 
Paris, Madrid, &c. boast multitudes of grace- 
ful and refreshing founts, at once the sources 
of cleanliness, comfort, and gratification. 

These hints may, and we are not without 
a hope, will have some influence on the 
forthcoming designs ; and we have only to 
add, that report states the intended erection 
of a British Museum on the site of the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross, to have been 
abandoned, and the resolution of rebuild- 
ing Montague House for that purpose ap- 
proved. 

Southampton Row Savings Bank.—By 
the report presented to the general meeting 
of its managers on the 28th July, it appears 
that this institution has received to that date, 
since its establishment in February, 1817, 
70,5444. Os. Lld.in 15,576 deposits,* from 
3212 individuals, consisting of— 

1286 Domestic Servants, 

1069 Persons connected with trades and 

manufactures, 
131 Labourers and Porters, 
333 Minors, 
10 Friendly and other Societies, 
383 Persons not particularly described. 

The London Mendicity Society merits 
the respect and attention of the public, It 
commenced its operations at Lady-day,1818, 
when a large house, provided with a com- 
modious a &c. was taken in Red Lion 

uare, and proper superintendants appoint- 
ed ; the whole supported by private coailty. 
Since that time, the following results ap- 
pear, as taken from the society’s accounts, 


viz. -— 
The number ‘of registered cases of 
mendicants, from 25th of March to 


Sist Dec. 1818,are~ - - - - 3284 
Ditto from Ist Jan. to 1st July, 1819, 2645 





"otal 3929 
~ *Tt affords as are to observe, that 
nearly two-thirds ) above n were 
ea et ae Stine wane 


Incidents ond Preferments. 


[Sept. 1, 


Most of whom, ofter receiving food aaj 
temporary relief, have, by the interferenc 
of the society, been sent to their respecting 

rishes, or, if natives, to Scotland and Ire. 
and; others have been clothed and sent j 
sea; some were assisted with clothes and 
tools to enable them to get employment; 
many are restored to their families and 
friends, after a long and distressing separa. 
tion ; several have been sent abroad, in cop- 
sequence of application to the foreign minis. 
ters and consuls; and the sick are recom. 
mended to hospitals and infirmaries, 75] of 
the above number were committed as ra. 
grants to the magistrates’ prisons. 
The number of meals supplied to 

the above mendicants, in 1818, 

amounted to - - + - - - 
Ditto, 1819, - - - - - = - 


16,827 
18,194 
35,021 
The following statement includes every in- 
cidental charge, such as house rent, furni- 
ture, printing, salaries, (including those of 
eight constables,) &c. &c. 

For the nine monthsof 1818 JZ. 165195 
For the six months of 1819 1655 77 


Preferments.j—The Rev. John Anthony 
Partridge, clerk, A. B. to the rectory of 
Town Barningham, Norfolk.—The Rev. R. 
W. Hatchins, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, to the vicarage of New 
Shoreham, Sussex.—The Rev. P. Penson, 
minor canon and precentor of Durham Ca 
thedral, to the vicarage of St. Oswald's, in 
that city—Rev. Wm. Stanley Goddard, 
D. D. to the rectory of Kingston, Isle of 
Wight.—Rev. Richard Carlton, M. A. 
the rectory of Nately Scures, in the county 
of Northampton.—The Rev. Wm. Barker, 
M.A. rector of Sliverton, Devon, to bold by 
dispensation the vicarage of Broad Ciist, 1 
the same county.—The Rev. I. W. Jones, 
B.A. of All Soul’s College, Oxford, to the 
living of Shropton, Derbyshire.—Rev. Mic. 
Rowlandson, D.D. to the rectory of Monk- 
ton Farleigh, Wiilts.—Rev. J. A. Partridge. 
B.A. to the rectory of Town Barrington, 
Norfolk.—Rev. C. Wetherell, M.A. to the 
rectory of Byfield, Northamptonshire.—The 
Rev. A.W. Beauchamp, A.M. to the viar- 
age of Loton. with the vicarage of Eisey 
annexed, in the county of Wilts.—The Rev. 
R. Warner, has recently received a diploma, 
constituting him a member of the Dutch 
Society of Sciences at. Haarlem.—The Rev. 
Francis Thurland, M.A. chaplain of New 


.College, Oxford, appointed a minor canon 


of the Cathedral of Durham.—The Rev. 
Robert Rolfe, A. B. of Saham Toney, 's !"- 
stituted to the vicarage of Hempnail, Not- 
folk.—The Rev. J. Stoddard, A.M. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to the Mediety of 
the living of Pattishall, Northamptonshire. 
—The Earl of Stamford has appointed the 
Rev. ey of Wolverhampton, © 
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Pirthe.| Mre. Carey, wife of Dr. J.C. pro- 
fessor of languages, of West-square, of a 
son—In New-street, Spring-gardens, the 
lady of J. H. Tremayne, esq. M. P. of a 
son, which died shortly afterwards.—At his 


house, in Montague-place, the lady of J. C. 
Starkey, se of Wrenbury Hall, Cheshire, 
of a son.—The lady of J. Wrench, esq. of 


a daughter.—-The Right Hon. Lady Ren- 
desham, of a daughter.—At her father's, 
Sir T. H. Liddell’s, bart. Viscountess Nor- 
manby, of a son and heir.—In Brunswick- 
square, the lady of G. Darling, M. D. of a 
—At Brent Cottage, Hendon, the 

of G. Jackson, esq. of a son.—The 

of E. D. Ross, esq. of Great George- 
sireet, Westminster, of a son.—In Upper 
street, the lady of Capt. M‘Cul- 

loch, R. N. of a daughter.—In Mark-lane, 
Mrs. C. Perkins, of a daughter.—The lady 
of Mr. B. N. Williams, of Stamford-hill, 
of a son.—At his house, in Bedford-square, 
the lady of A. Loughnan, esq. of a son.— 
In Broad-street, Golden-square, the lady of 
the Rev. E Smedley, jun. of a daughter.— 
In Arlington-street, Lady Arabella M‘Leod, 
wile of Lieut.-Col. M‘L. of the royal Scots, 
of a son.—At his house, in Chancery-lane, 
the lady of J. Curwood, esq. of a daughter. 
—In Hertford-street, the lady of Capt. H. 
B. Trelawney, grenadier guards, of a son.— 
In Bedford-place, Russell-square, the lady 
of G. Marx, esq. of a son.—At Gen. Sir H. 
Dalrymple’s, bart. Upper Wimpole-street, 
the wife of Capt. Dacres, of a daughter.— 
Thelady of J. W. Spicer, esq. of a son, at 
his father’s house, in Hanover-square.—In 
Crawiord-street, the lady of A. M‘Innes, 
oa 2d regt. of life guards, of a son. 
Harley-street, the lady of Sir 

R. Wilmot, of Chaddesden, bart. of a 
dughter—The lady of J. Watson, esq. 
i place, Russell-square, of a 
Suffolk-street, the lady of D. E. 

Morris, ésq. of a daughter.—In Lower 
, Mrs. R. Hance, of a son.— 

At Pancras-lane, Bucklersbury, the lady of 


wee ,» of adaughter.—At Black- 
th, the lady of G. Young, jun. esq. of a 


eet The lady of H. Sass, esq. of 
reat t, Bloomsbury-square, of 
Wighter.—The lady of R. Langslow, esq. 
‘Mit Middle Temple, of a son.—Mrs, 
y, of Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 
hter.—Mrs. H. Fulton, ford- 
*, Bedford-square, of a daughter.—At 
Rouse, in Gloucester-place, the lady of 

on, esq. of a daughter. —At Lime- 
_T. Thornthwaite, of a son.— 
pan-place, the lady of C. Grant, 
4 a@danghter.—At his house, in Port- 
“Place, the lady of T. Naghten, esq. of 

=Phe Countess of Euston, of-a son. 
reet, Portman-square, the 
Ramsay, esq. of a son.— 
3 oY Billiter-square, of a son. 


T. T. F. E. Drake, esq. of 
to. Eleanor, only duorhine 
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of J. Halford, esq. of Lalehant—Rer. J. 
Greenwood, fellow of Peter-house, Cam- 
bridge, and classical master of Christ’s hoe 
pital, to Caroline, only daughter of the Rev. 
C. Bowle.—At Kensington, the Rev. G. 
Croly, M.A. to Margaret Helen, second 
daughter of the late P. Begbie, esq. of the 
Stamp Office.—At St. George's, Hanover- 
scuare, Capt. Light, R. A. to Charlotte, 
third daughter of R. Parry, esq. of War- 
field.— At Stanmore, by the Rey. A. Chan- 
vel, H. Stone, esq. to Margaretta, second 
daughter of Col. Beaufoy, of Bushey Heath. 
—At St. Bride’s church, ASneas Cannon, 
esq. of the royal artillery, to Miss Emma 
Legh, grand-daughter of A. Mills, esq. of 
the ordnance department, Dublin.—T. Hud- 
son, of Portland-place, esq. to Frances Bam- 
ford Hesketh, daughter of the late R. B. H. 
—At the New Church, St. Mary-le-bone, P. 
Martineau, esq. of Carey-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Elizabeth Frances, only daughter of 
Dr. Batty, of Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place.—At St. James’s church, C. Waite, 
esq. M. D. lately from the East Indies, to 
Mrs. Kendrick, widow of the late E. Ken- 
drick, esq.—At Mary-le-bone, J. Stracey, 
esq. fourth son of Sir E. S. bart. of Rack- 
heath Hall, Norfolk, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of C. Clitherow, esq.—At St. 
James’s church, Mr. J. T. Barlow, to Ellen 
Frances, eldest daughter of Mr. Davidson, 
of Cork-street, Burlington-gardens. — R. 
Hanbury, esq. second son of O. H. esq. of 
Hol Field Grange, Essex, to Emily, second 
daughter of the late W. Hall, esq.—At St. 
James’s, Westminster, S. Newson, esq. sur- 
geon, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, to Hannah Eliza, eldest daughter of 
B. Edwards, esq. Piccadilly —At Hackney, 
Mr. C. Haylock, to Sophia, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. R. Williams, of Hackney.—At 
St. Paul’s, Covent garden, W. Dorsettor, 
esq. of Great Russell-street, to Miss Sophia 
Israel.—Capt. K. White, R. N, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. Neeld, esq. of Norfolk-street. 
—Mr. B. Chrees, of Newgate-street, to Miss 
Alexander, of New Bond-street.—J. Arm- 
strong, esq. of Kentish-town, to Maria Jane, 
eldest daughter of E. Sandys, esq.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. S. 
Madan, M. A. canon residentiary of Lich- 
field, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. J. H. K. Stewart, 
M. P. brother of the Earl of Galloway, to 
Henrietta Anne, second daughter of the 
Rev. S. Madan, D.D. The Duchess of 
Marlborough and Lady C. S. Churchill 
honoured the bridal party with their pre- 
sence. At Mary-le-bone, by the Lord 
Bishop of Landaff, the Rev. W. Claye, to 
Juliana Elizabeth Emma, eldest daughter 
of J. J. C. Bullock, esq. of Harley-street, 
and of Faulkbourn Hall, Essex.—At Lale- 
ham, G. Fitter, esq. to Mary, second 
daughter of G. Hartwell, esq. of Laleham. 
—Mr. W. Harris, of Vine-street, West- 
minster, to Mrs. D. B. Smith. It being 
the lady’s fourth husband. 
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248 Bedfordshire—Berkshire— Buckinghamshire, §c. — (Sept. 1, 


Died.) J. Nicoll, esq. of Neasdon House, 
Middlesex, one of the moniers of his Ma- 
jesty’s mint.—At Kentish-town, in conse- 
quence of an injury sustained by the over- 
turn of a stage-coach, J. O. Parr, esq.—At 
her father’s house, Sarah, only daughter of 
the Rev. W. Thomas, of Enfield. —~ At 
Knightsbridge, J. Kennedy, esq. clerk of 
the check of Sheerness Dock-yard.—Mr. 
Blake, of Burlington-gardens.—Mrs. Jones, 
wife of J. J. esq. Eden-place, Kent-road, 
eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral 
Hudson.—In Nottingham-place, Mrs, Wil- 
son, widow of the late J. W. W. esq.~~At 
Kensington, E. Jenings, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. — Miss Susanna Cruttenden, of 
Alfred-place, Newington.— At Islington,Mrs. 
Lister, relict of the late J. L. esq.—W. 
Chatteris, esq. of Lombard-street, ‘banker, 
81.—At Southgate, Mrs. A. Leaver, wife 


of Mr. W. L. of St. John’s-lane, Clerkes. 
well, 23.—At his house, Upper Clapw», 
Mr. J. Hawkins, of Lombard-street —\y, 
Jones, sen. of the Borough High-stree,— 
A. Marshall, esq. of Nelson-square, and of 
Tooley-street, Southwark, 28.—At Padding. 
ton, Gertrude, relict of the late A. Barber, 
esq. and youngest daughter of the late ¢, 
Logie, esq. Swedish Consul at Algiers— 
In child bed, Mary, wife of H. Gaulter, 
esq. of Percy-street, and only daughter of 
N. Ogle, esq—At his house, in Bloom: 
bury-square, D. Davis, esq. well known in 
the theatrical sphere.—Charlotte, the wij 
of Mr. E. Winckworth, of High-stree, 
Mary-le-bone.—At Kensington Palace, the 
Lady Viscountess Molesworth, widow of the 
late Lord Viscount Molesworth.— At Finch- 
ley, Mr. Burford.—Mrs. H. Phillips, wife of 
Capt. J. P. of Rotherhithe. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
oe 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Births.) At Bedford, the lady of H. Sortell, of 
a scon—Mrs. F. Dyson, of a son, 

Married.) At Newport Pagoell, Bucks, Mr. 
Newland, of Leighton, to Mrs, Westley, of the 
former place. 

Died.) At Ampthill, T. Johuson, esq. 69—At 
Biggleswade, P. Moss, esq F.R.S. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The town of Reading was visited with a severe 
storm of thunder, of about half an hour’s dura- 
tion. One clap was tremendously loud, and the 
lightning which preceded it struck a stack of chim- 
nies on Mr. Humphrey's house, in London-street, 
the half of whieh it threw down, and entering 
through the roof broke the bell wire, and drove 
the plaster from the wall to the other side of the 
room, broke two panes of glass, and made a crack 
in the house from the tup to the bottom. Up: 
wards of twenty panes of glass -were broke at 
Mr. Hallows's, the house adjoining, and Mr. H. 
who was standing at bis door was thrown down by 
the shock, bat happily not materially injured. 

Births.} At Maidewhead Bridge, the lady of 
I, Pocock, esq. of a son—At Milton-hill, the lady 
of T. Bowles, esq. of a son—At Coombe Lodge, 
the lady of the,Rev. G. Hunt, of a daughter—At 
Berry Hill, Maidenhead, the lady of the Hon. F. 
J. Needham, M. P. of ason—At Maidenhead, 
the lady of W. Payn, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) Capt. Light, R. A. to Charlotte, 
third daughter of R. Parry, esq. of Warfield— 
Mr. Gilpin, surgeon, of Westbury, to Miss Rooke 
~—At Holywell Church, the Rev. J. Mayo, of 
Brasenose College, son of the Rev. J. M. of Nib- 
ley House, to Miss Mary Browne, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. B. of Holywell—At Caversham, 
by the Rev. Dr. Williams, G. H. Marsack, esq. 
son of C. M. esq. of Caversham Park, to Jane, 
daughter of W. B. Simonds, esq. receiver general 
for this county. 

Died.) At Sandown, Isle of Wight, where she 
had gone for the benefit of her health, Mrs. C, M. 
Gee, of Beedon Farm—At Sunning Hill, H. N. 
Willis, esy. F.R. and F.A.S. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Births.} At Beaconsfield, Mrs. Rush, of twins 
—At Brickhill, the lady of E. Sands, of a son. 

Married.) At Aston Clinton, T. T. Bernard, 
esq. third son of Sir S. Mosland, bart. to Sophia 
Charlotte, only daughter and heiress of the late 
Sir D. Williams, bart.—At Whitchurch, R. Gur 
ner, esq. of the Inner Temple, youngest son of the 
Rev. R. G. of Tregoy, to Catherine Harrict, only 
child of the late Rev. A. Thompson, of Thatcham 
—At Chew-Magna, C. H. Mellin, esq. to Miss 
Emma Baker, daughter of the late W. B. esq.- 
At Fenny Stratford, Mr. T. Brothwell, of Maus» 
field, to Miss Unwin, of the former place. 

Died.] At her son's house, at Quainton, Mn. 
M, Littlehales, widow of the Rev. Dr. L. foimerly 
rector of Grendon Undeiwood, and incumbent of 
the consolidated cure of Brill and Boarstall, and 
daughter of Sir C. Gascoyne, kot. of Barking, 
Essex—Mr. J. Anthony, of New Llouse. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Birth.] At Cambridge, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Hicks, of a son. 

Married.} At Croxton,. the Rev. H. E. Gr 
ham, of Hendon, Middlesex, second son of the 
late A. G. esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir G. Leeds, bart. of Croxton Park- Mr. B 
Lewes, of St. Peter's college, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Race, of Cambridge—Mr. J: 
Laughton, eldest son of the late Mr. R. L. of 
Cambridge, to Marcia Matilda, eldest duaghter of 
Mr. R. Parsons, of Mount-street, Grosvenor-squat 
—At St. Michael’s, Cambridge, Mr. W. Warwicker, 
to Mrs. Golland, widow of Mr. G.—Mr. J. Hill, 
surveyor of his Majesty’s customs, at the port of 
Wisbech, to Miss Anna Maria Wright, ede 
daughter of Mr. G. W. 

Died.] At Davenham, the Rev. J. Tomkins 
22 years rector of that parish—At Ely, J- 6! 
borne, esq. for nearly half a century receive! sod 
expenditor general to the Hon. Corporation 
Bedford Level—Mr. W. Taylor, son of Mr. Rt 
of Harston—Mary, wife of Mr, Deighton, dob 
seller, of Cambridge~ At Catharine-hall-lods® 
Cecilia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of J. Hidde 
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late fellow of King’s college—Frances, relict 
of P. Thompson, esq. merchant, of Wisbech, whom 
she survived exactly three months. 


CHESHIRE. 


Births] At Hanmer, the lady of the Rev. J, 

Hanmer, of a daughter—The lady of S. Boydell, 
eq. of the Manor House, of a son—The lady of 

}. ry Starkey, esq. of Wreubury Hall, of a son. 
.) Mr. R. Green, of the Tower Wharf, 
to Miss Greea—At St. Peter’s, Mr. D. Richardson, 
to Miss M. Davies—Dr. S. Graydon, to Miss C. 
on only daughter of Mr. R. Ryan, of Mas 
“county Fermanagh—aAt St. Oswald’s, 
T. Hudson, esq. Portland-place, to Frances Bam- 
se macheth, eldest daughter of the late R, B. 
Hi. esq. of Gwyrch and Bamford—At Frodsham, 
Mr. J. Lewis, of Godscroft Hall, to Mrs. Lewis, 
of Netherton—At Rosthern, Mr. J. Harding, of 
Salford, Manchester, to Miss Martha Noibury, of 
High Leigh—At St. Mary’s, Chester, Mr. R. 
Mitchell, to Miss Elizabeth Morritz Schultz—At 
st. John’s, Chester, Mr. J. Matthews, to Miss M. 
Griffiths—At Altyre, the Earl of Uxbridge, to Miss 
B. Campbell, second daughter of the late J.C. 

esq. of Shawfield. 

Died.}, At Northwich, Sarah, the wife of Mr. 
Barker, solicitor—Mr. T. Harrop, Wrexham Road 
~Mrs, Mary Jones, of Wrexham—At Stone Bridge 
House, Blacon, Frances Mary, only daughter of J. 
Kyrke, esq. Fryth Lodge—Mr. J. Bowyer, Ches- 
ter—At Prestbury, Mr. J. Massey—At Chester, 
Mrs, Mary Kenrick, second daughter of the late 
A. Kenrick, esq. of Woote Hall, Shropshire—Mr. 
Dutton, of Stanthorn Hall, near Middlewich, 
formerly of Waverton—-Mrs. Bond, wife of Mr. B. 
of Queen-street—At an advanced age, Mr. Wright, 
of Chester. 


Asingular phenomenon was observed between 
Oueéwater and Redruth:—An appearance like 
ewatr-spout was observed to rise from some old 

nines in the neighbourhood, and continued for 
bat without any noise or apparent con- 

n the Surrounding atmosphere. It disap- 
t having proceeded for some way across 

» carrying up every light substance in 


hs.) The lady of J. H. Tremayne, esq. M. P. 
a who died shorily afterwards—At New, 
ham, the lady of Capt. Wooldridge, of a son—At 
% Austell, Mrs. Orchard, of a daughter—Mrs. 
ason—At Camelford, Mrs. Rosevear, of 
Sirens s the wife of H. Browning, of 
a p~At St. Columb, Mrs. James Polk- 
, fe son—At Hayle, Mrs. Trenerry, of a 
. furrow, near Truro, the lady of H. 
bof a daughter—At Penzauce, Mrs. 
ofa daughter. 
At Redruth, Mr. M. Rowe, to the 
shter of the late Capt. B. Nicholls— 
n, Capt. Clyma, of Truro, to Miss 
ers, ¢ f Kenwyo—At Fowey, Mr. Nicholas 
my Of Polkerris, to Miss Cooper, daughter 
C. of ‘the Yeomen’s Glory—At Liskeard, 
ee 9 Miss Sarah Peake—At St. Co- 
S Fisher, to Miss Colwiil—Mr. W. 
Agnes, to Miss Eliza Kennerley, 
s; Somerseishire—At Cury, near Hel- 
nen; son of J. T. esq. of Helston, 
Passiighim, niece to Col. P. of 
~ Ge Fox, esq. of Gonvena, an 
; At Liskeard, Mr. 
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Mitchell—At Redruth, Mr. S. Cardoza, jun. to 
Rose, eldest daughter of the late Mr. R. Penrose. 
Died.] At Chacewater, Mr. J. Moyle—At Laun- 
ceston, Mrs. Cardew, wife of Mr. T. C.—At Lis- 
keard, Mr. T. Edgcumbe, schoolmaster, 27—At 
Tregolls, near Truro, Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
late R, T. esq. of Trethcage, in Vervan, and sister 
of the late Admiral Luke—Mrs. Jago, widow of 
the late T. J. esq. of Launceston—At Falmouth, 
Mrs. Whitefield, formerly of Bodmin—Miss Meign, 
of Liskeard—At Liskeard, Mis. Mary Short, 
widow—Miss Mary Little, of St. Kean. 


CUMBERLAND. 


A Union Society is organized in Carlisle for in. 
culcating truth, and exposing the fallacies of error. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees and direc- 
tors of the Cockermouth Bank for Savings, it ap- 
peared that the deposits made therein, since its 
first institution in May, 1818, amounted to the 
sum of 40832, 18s. 8d. The sums withdrawn, only 
2072. 1s. 4d.—lcaving a balance of $7862. 17s. 4d. 

At the late anniversary of the Carlisle Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, au appropriate 
sermon was delivered by the chancellor in the ca- 
thedral, and a collection made to the amount of 
201. 3s. 6d.—The whole number of members in the 
district is eighty-six. The following is a list of the 
books sold to subscribers in the course of the last 
year :— 


wus 4 6 © we oe se o OS 
, irr teeta 
Prayer Books . . + » « «6 « « 7 
Other bound Books ...... 495 
Catechisms . . . oO din eee 
National School halihe oe es oan 
Arithmetical Tables. . . « « «. 74dozen. 


Other Tracts, stitched . . . « . 1098 


Births.] The wife of J. Pratt, esq. of Bells-hill, 
of a son—At Houndwood House, the wife of Capt. 
Coulson, R.N. of a daughter. 


Married.|} At Carlisle, Mr. W. Marsden, to 
Miss Jane Davis—At Heworth, Mr, R. G. Wilson, 
to Miss Sanderson, of Haining-wood-gate—At Monk. 
wearmouth, G. Skipsey, esq. of Birtley Hall, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of T. Wade, esq. of Hylton 
castle—At Workington, the Rev. J. Postlethwaite, 
of Chalton parsonage, Northumberland, to Mary, 
eldest daughter -of J. Parkius, esq. of Lowmire 
lodge, near Workington—R. Allenby, esq. of Ken- 
wick house, to Elizabeth, daughter and only sur- 
viving child of H. Bourne, esq. late of South Carl- 
ton--At Alstov, Mr. W. Bainbridge, solicitor, to 
Miss Hanneh Rowell—At Alnwick, the Rev. J. 
Davidson, B.D. rector of Washingtcn, late fellow of 
Oriel college, Oxford, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
R. Thorp, esq. of Alnwick—At Mexham, Mr. G. 
Ward, of Blackhall Mill, near Ebchester, to Miss 
Margaret Elliott—At Brigham, the Rev. G. Coven- 
try, A.M. eldest son of Dr. C. professor of agricul. 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of ‘the late J, Head, M.D. of High Cross 
—At Carlisle, Mr. J. wionkhouse, of Middliesceugh, 
to Miss Frances Barton, of Mesket: same place, 
Mr. J. Ramage, to Miss Ann Burnes--At White- 
haven, Mr, A. Hilton, to Miss Maria Corkhill—At 
Bolton by-the-Sands, the Kev. F. Barnes, to Miss 
Nancy Atkinson, of Halton. 


Died.J At Brow, near Lorton, Mr. J. Cook, 39— 
At Grassmere, the wife of Mr. W, Richardson—Mr. 
J. Grisdale, of Martindale, 8¢—At Kendal, Mr. T. 
Ewbank, 48—-At Wigton, the Rev. B. Gregson—Mr, 
D. Todd, 67--Mr. D, Wilson. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


The corn harvest has also commenced in Devon- 
shire. Mr. Webber, of Exmouth, has reaped a fine 
field of Trlavera wheat, and the harvest is expected 
to be general in that neighbourhood in a few days. 

A most splendid féte wes given by Sir S. North- 
cote. at Pynes house, Devon, to 150 persons of rank 
and fashion, on the celebration of the christening 
of his grandson, the presumptive heir of that truly 
honourable house. 

A new road is about to be formed from Exeter to 
to Plymouth, which will avoid the dangerous and 
troublesome hills, but without deviating from the 
post towns; the distance wil! not be shustened, but 
nearly one third will be gained in point of time. 

Births.) At Littletown cottage, Honiton, the 
lady of Capt. T, Renwick, R. N. of a son and heir 
—At Bishopsteington the lady of E.A:cher, €sq. of 
a son—The lady of J. Pitman, esq of Dunchideok- 
house, of a son—At Tavistock, the wite of Lele 
Webber Payne, esq. of a daughter—At Honiton, the 
wife of Mr. L. Gidley, solicitor, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Sidmouth, Capt. J. R. Drew, late 
of the 84th regt., to Hannah, only child of the late 
LE. Trott, esq. of Minehead—At Topsham, Capt. J. 
Bowden, to Miss Eligabeth Lucretia Harrison—Mr, 
J. S. Harrison, to Miss Jane Patch, of Topsham. 

Died.) Harriet Jane, wife of D, O. P. Okeden, 
esq. of Bishopsteigaton, and daughter of the late 
Hou. J. T. Capel—At Baring place, Heavitree, the 
residence of 1]. M, Teeds, esq. W. Spicer, esq.— At 
Dawlish, Mrs. Dalbiac, relict of C. D. esq. late of 
Nargate, and of Hungerford Park, Berks., 70. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Weymouth chapel was re-opened, after an entire 
reparation, and the erection of two new gulleries; 
on which occasion three sermons were preached, 
one in the morning by the Rev. B. Cracknell, DD. 
and those in the afterndon and evening by the Rev. 
T. Wells, of Warebam. An elegant organ, built by 
Mr. Smith, of Bristol, was opened on the same day 
by J. Foy, jun. The congregations were large; and 
the impression made, and the interest excited, was 
very apparent. 

The improvements in Lyme harbour are nearly 
finished ; and vessels of almost any burden may now 
ride there in safety. 

Married.| At Manston, Mr. Applin, of Higher 
Manston farm, to Miss Caroline Miles, daughter of 
Mr. M. of Lower Manston fa:rm—At Durweston, 
G. Dansey, esq. R. N. to Elizabeth Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. R. Clavell, rector of 
Mauston—At Wimborne, the Rev. J. Greenwood, 
fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and classical 
master of Christ's hospital, London, to Caroline, 
only daughter of the Rev. C. Bowle, minister of 
Wimborne. 

DURHAM. 


Births.) At Durham, the lady of J. B. Shecte, 
esq of a daughter. 

Married.) At Durham, Wm. Smith, to Ann 
Weems. 

Died} At Pellow-Wood House, near Durham 
Sarah, wife of Mr. F. Humble, 


ESSEX. 


Births.) Mrs. Gillam, of Middleton hall, Shen- 
field, of a daughter—The lady of Alderman Man. 
ning, esq. of Dedham house, Dedham, of a daughter 
—Mrs. J. Wright, of Shenfield cottage of a son—At 
Bell house, near Ongar, the lady of W. Berkeley, 
esq. of a daughter—At Bower hall, the seat of her 
father, E. A. Stephens, esq., the lady of W. H. 
Layton, esq. of a san. : 
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Married.) S, Baker, esq. of Liston, to yy, 


























































Chickall, second daughter of the late T. ©. esq,» Pet 
Ovington hali—Mr. L. J. Hayne, of Danbury ,, esq 
Jane, third daughter of Mr. Ellis, of Millices, v. 
house—At Great Bently, Me. N. Mawby, of [.., D 
Buckby, to Miss Sherman—Rev. R. Suthite, ree, Mrs 
of Lambourn, to Miss Woohhouse, of No:wich—y, 
J. Baskett, to Miss Hannah Roofe—At Ch oy) 
J. D. Hanson, eldest son of J. H. esq. of the Root. B 
ery, Woodiord, and of Great Bromley isa!!, to Re. es 
becca, youngest daughter of the late W. Scot: , wull 
of Austin-friars—Robert Hanbury, esq. s M 
of O. Hl. esq of Holfield grange, to Emily, secg ; elde: 
daughter of the late W. Hall, esq.—At Ma ti Cliff 
tree, the Rev. W. Coldwell, of UWarrow, Mydai.. Di 
to Mary, third daughter of the late T. Norman, eso, reete 
of Manninetiee—Mr. J. Burt, of Christ harsh daug 
London, to Miss Conduit, of Woodford. ) How 
Died.) H. Bond, esq. at his seat, Ditchleys, neg 
Freatwood, brother of ie late Mr. Se:jeuit Boog ? 
—Ann Clement, wife of Mr. J. C.—Mr. Vo Broo} Bi 
surgeon, of Newport—Mr. T. Palmer, of Writtle. ter.— 
At Leytonstone, T. Hargrave, esq.— ‘argare:, daug 
daughter of the late Mr. J. itodeson, of Newland Ma 
hall, near Wolsingham—Mr. Daking, of Bockiig, Jenui 
Ra Benn 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Wilse 
Singular Occurrence,—About the midcle of the Allen 
day, a very large flight of wild ducks was observed Dic 
on the river Severn, between the o!d and new pas. ke. ¢ 
sages. Ten of them were taken by some of the the R 
boatmep, and found to be ia very good cond:ion, fords 
and about five o’clock in the same afternoon, Ue 
neighbourhood of the Passages was \ sitcd bya 
whiilwind of the greatest violence : it appeared wo Ma 
proceed from the towns of Newport and Thon Croxt 
bury, and created no trifling consternation: it was dangh 
not accompanied either with thunder or rain. Neot’s 
Births.] At New Court, Newent, the lads of 
W. Munroe, esq. of a daughter—At Boxwell, Mr, Birt 


H. Le Warner, of a son. 
Married.] At Cheltenham, T. Y. Lester, esq. daught 
Royal Fusileers, to Mary Trye, daughter of W, 


M. Reece, esq. Ledbury, aud niece to the late C, M. Ti 
B. Trye, esq. of Leckhampton court—At Kingstas- land, t 
ley, W. Paul, esq. son of J. P. P. e-q. of Highgrose, f Fo 
to Elizabeth youngest daughter of J. Hawker, es. nt 
of Dudbridge—Mr. Whiting, of Bisley, to Miss bir ' 

Millord, eldest daughter of Mr. J. M. of Stroud— Ways 
Mr. T. Osborn, of Stroud, to Charlotte, youngest 5 
daughter of T. Skipp, esq. of Stonchouse—At Ci. ly bi 
tenham, R. C. Hathway, esq. of Jesus college, Or w ite. 
ford, to Caroline, third daughter of the lev. &. 

Hodges, of Woolhope, Herefordshire—The lev. J. wa 
Mayo, of Brasenose college, son of the Rev. J. Ms Dover, 
of Nibley house, to Mary, second daughter of te . 
Rev. W. Browne, of Holiwell, Oxford—At % RO 
Mary de Crypt, J. Fitz Williams, esq. to Louisa Mr. J, 


Frances, second daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lucss 
late rector of Ripple, Worcestershire— Mr. Il. Ises ; 
of Old Sodbury, to Miss Jane Gibson, of Clippist: of Lity 
Sodbury—Mr, E. Lapham, to Miss Frances fret to Susay 
ham—Mr. T. Boucher, of Cheltenham, to iss 104, of 
Elizabeth Bristow, of Alcester. ' Died. 
Died.] Josiah, fourth son of Mr. T. Alaer,% CB 
Prestbury—Margaret Bubb—Mrs. Masters, of “¢ 
Abbey, Cirencester, mother of lady John [yout 
and sister to the Right Hon. Lord Sierdorue 
Mrs, Fulljaties, mother of T. F. esq. of Haut 
Court—At his residence in Dursley, T. Morse. % 
formerly a captain in the South Gloucester rest. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Married.) At Titchfield, the Hon. G. J. Pe 
ceval, eldest son of Lord Arden, and nephew t 


Mr 


Earl of Egmont and the late much lamenies | 












j, to Jane, eldest danghter of J. Hornby, 
of Hook house, near Titchfield, and niece to 
W. Wynne, esq. of Dee Side, Chester, 
Died.] At Pewr Tree Lodge, near Southampton, 
Mrs. Munton, relict of A, Muaton, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Births] At Leominster, the lady of P. Coluett, 
R. N. of a son—At Herelord, Mrs. King, of a 
still born child. 

Marricd] Rev. M. Coyle, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late L. Chambers, esq. of 
Clifford. 

Died.) Mary, relict of the Rev. J. Roberts, M.A. 
rector of Kentchurch—Catharine Laura, second 
daughter of the Rev. H. A. Stillingfleet, rector of 


How Caple. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Births] At Turnford, Mrs. Neale, of a daugh- 
ter.—At Theobalds, the lady of Dr. Gooch, of a 
daughter. 

Marricd.] At Hemel Hempsted, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jennings, eldest daughter of W. Jenniugs, esq. of 
Bennet’s End, to the Rev. J. Perkhardt.—Mr. W. 
Wilson, of Brook-house, Sawbridgeworth, to Mrs. 
Allen, of Prospect-lodge, Loughton, Essex. 

Died.} Mary, wife of Mr. W. Nunn, surgeon, 
ke. of Royston.—At Comberton, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. T. Procter, Jate vicar of Orleton, Here- 


fprdshire, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Married.} At St. Neot’s, Sir G. Leeds, bart. of 
Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire, to Eleanor, second 
daughter of O. Rowley, esq. of the Priory, St. 
Neot’s. 


KENT. 
Birth.) In Canterbury, Mrs. M‘Andrew, of a 


daughter, 

Married.) At Dover, Mr. I. B. Adams, to Miss 
M. Tilley —At Appledore, Mr, Laws, of Brook- 
land, to Miss Mary Bourne.—At Folkestone, Mr. 
R. Fox, of Dover, to Miss Eleanor Huson. —At 
Herne, Mr. Hilder, to Mrs. Tassell.—At Sand- 
vich, Mr. Boorman, of Canterbury, to Miss E. 
Swinyard.—At Canterbury, J. Lovett, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Miss.A’on Brown, only daughter of Mr. T. 
Browa, of Peasmarsh.—At Seasalter, Mr. W. Crow. 
ley, to Mrs. Ansell.—At Walmor, Mr. S. Blaxland, 
o Mrs. Mary Love, widow, of Sandwich.—At Can. 
terbury, Mr. G. Lewin, to Miss Cross, daughter 
of Mr. Cross, Governor of River poor-house, near 
Dover,—At Margate, Col. W. Cowper, late com- 

arygenesal and chief engineer, &c, at Bom- 
bay, F.R.S. to Miss Lydia Reece.—At Ulcumb, 
Mr. J, Nickalls, of Chatham, to Miss E. Rabson, 
t daughter of Mr. P. R. of Ashford.—Az 
a, Mr. Bing of Elham, to Miss Sutton 
orn.—At Tunbridge, Mr. J. Richardson, 
ah, third daughter of the late H. Ring, 
+4. of Tunbridge Wells. 

At Ashford, Mrs. Bradley, wife of Mr. 

st.—At Maidstone, Mr. J. Caney, 83. 
youngest daughter of T. Papillon, 
® Actise.—At Barham, Mr. T. Stone.—At 
. e Wells, C. Le Bas, esq., 74.—At Bidden- 
Wise, 45.—At Herne, Mrs. Ovenden, 85, 
i Mr. Ovenden, late of Chislet.—At Can- 
my, J. youngest son of Mrs. Keeler.—At Ap- 
wre, Mr. Austen; and on the following day, 
» Austen, his wife.—At Benenden, Mrs. Eas- 

We of Mr. T. E. of Ashford.—In King-street, 
Ramsgate, Mrs, Solly.—Heary, second son of Mr, 
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Mount, of Aldington Court.—At Deal, Mrs. Jane 
Reed, wife of Major R., many years major of bri- 
gade to the forces serving in Ireland.—At Moldash, 
Mr. Knowles.—At Ashford, Mr. Hought' », 74.— 
Wm. only son of Mr. W. Barham, of Canterbury.— 
At Heppingtoa, Mary, infant daughter of the Rev. 
G. Faussett. At Whitstable, Mrs Salisbury, 70.— 
At Elham, Mr. Lilley, 72.—J. Kennedy, esq. clerk 
of the cheque of Sheerness dock-yard.—At the 
Rectory, North Cray, Mrs. Moore, wife of the 
Rev. T. Moore.—-In Canterbury, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Admonds, wife of Mr. J. A. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Birth.] At Cuerdon-hall, the lady of R. T. 
Parker, esq. of a daughter. 

Married] At Liverpool, Mr. ©. Chodinor, to 
Eliza, second daughter of the late W. Wright, esq: 
of Withington Lodge, near Manchester.—Richard, 
eldest son of R. Willis, esq. of Halshead, near 
Prescot, to Lucy, youngest daughter of the late H. 
Atherton, esq. barrister. 

Died.] At Kentish Town, (in consequence of an 
injury sustained by the overturning of a stage- 
coach), J. O. Parr, esq. late of Liverpool, 68, leav- 
ing ten children to deplore his loss —Anne, relict 
of the late T. Parker, esq. of Hornby hall, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Married.] Robert, only son of the Rev. J. 
Fisher, of Cossington, to Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of T, Walker, esy of John-street, Bedford-row. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Married.) At Market Deeping, Mr. Posnette, 
master of an academy in that place, to Miss A. 
Clements, of Little Dalby.—At Louth, Mr. Chef- 
fins, to Miss Forman.—At Long Bennington, Mr. 
J. Sales, surgeon, of Sutton in Ashfield, to Miss 
Jane Stafford, third daughter of Mr. T. 8. surgeon. 
—At Hagworthingham, Mr. E. Babington, solicitor, 
of Spilsby, to Miss Parish, daughter of J. P. gent. 

Dicd] At Thorp on the Hill, Miss Maria Cause- 
brook, 22.—At Fotheiby, 76, Mrs. Taylor, wife of 
the late Mr. J. T.—At Saltfleet, Elizabeth Dunham. 
—At the Rectory, Irby, Avna Maria, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Holiwell.—At Louth, Mrs. Smith, 
wife of W. S. gent. 76.—G. Langton, esq. of Lang- 
ton hall, near Spilsby, one of his majesty’s justices 
of the peace for the parts of Lindsey; also his wi- 
dow, who was in a dying state at the time of his 
decease.—At Wickenby, Mr. Flowers, of Louth, 


73,—At Louth, Mr. R. Topham, advanced in 


years.—At Marsh Chapel, near Louth, Susanna, 
third daughter of Mr, J. T. Chapman.—At Hems. 
well, Mr. J. Smith, farmer and grazier, 56.—Mrs. 
Marler, 50, of Gainsborough.—At Morton, near 
Gainsborough, Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, a maiden 
lady. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Died.] At Usk, after a short but severe illness, 
Elizabeth Blyth, 25. 


NORFOLK. 


Births.} The lady of the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
of Fornham All Saints, of twin sons,-—-At Thetford, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Denshire, of a daughter. 

Married.} At Burnham, H. 8S. Quilter, esq. of 
Hadley, Middlesex, to Sarah Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Martin, esq. of St. Osyth, Essex, 
—Mr. Walter Thurtell, to Miss Clark, both of Yar- 
mouth.—Mr. S. Holland, to Miss Susanna Swan- 
ton Cufaude, both of Norwich.—At Thetford, J. 
Stuard, esq. of Yarmouth, to Sarah, only daughter 
of D. Sewell, esq. of the Abbey, Thetford.—At 
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Quidenham, J.S. Macdonald, esq.M. P. only son 
of the right hon, Sir A. M. bart. to Lady Sophia 
Keppel, eldest daughter of the Earl of Albemarle,- 
—Mr. N. B. Palmer, attorney, of Yarmouth, to 
Rachael, only daughter of Mr. T. Hitchin, dyer, 
of St. Michael's, Coslany.—Mr. A. Gordon, to 
Mrs. Lydia Tibbett, widow of the late Mr. W. T. 
of Methwold.—Mr. Hull, of Docking, to Miss M. 
Holland, of Brancaster.—At Mr. Coke's seat, 
Ilolkham, the right hon. the Ear! of Roseberry, to 
the hon. Miss Auson, daughter of the late Lord 
A., and sister to the present lorod.—J. Stracey, 
esq. of Sprowston lodge, to Emma, youngest daugh- 
ter of C. Clitherow, esq. late of Bird’s-place, 
Herts.—Mr. O. Clarke to Miss Eliza Gurney, both 
of Yarmouth.—At Norwich, the Rev, R. Sutliffe, 
rector of Lambourn, Essex, to Miss Woodhouse.— 
Mr. W. R. Lepingwel!, of Yarmouth, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of G. Bickerton, esq. of Cork 

Died.] Mrs. Smith, governess of Buxton House 
of Industry.— Mrs. Slater, relict of Mr. 8. of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Mancroft—Mr. C. Smith, ef St. Peter’s Man- 
croft.—Mr. W. L. Miller, son of Mr. R. M. of 
Yarmouth, merchant.—At Yarmouth, W. C. Pil- 
Jans, esq.—At Norwich, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Flowerdew, relict of Mr. F., surgeon.—At Ched- 
grave, Mrs. Branch, wife of R. B.—At Thurgar- 
ton, Mr. J. Burrell.—At Turton, Mr, T. Sayer.— 
At her father's house, Harriet, the youngest daugh- 
ter of R. Fellowes, esq. of Shotesham.—At Cro- 
mer, Caroline, the fourth daughter of Sir C. Wat- 
son, bart. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


In consequence of the mildness of the last winter, 
a fine luxuriant self.sown crop of barley was stack- 
ed a few days since; and on the following day, a 
field of fine oats (selfsown) was safely housed: 
both of which grew on the estate belonging to R. 
Marriott, gent. of Newnham, near Daventry. 

A public meeting was held at Towcester, to in- 
stitate a Ladies’ Bible Association for that town 
and its vicinity, in connection with the Branch So- 
clety, established there in January last. The Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, one of the secretaries of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, was present, toge- 
ther with several other gentlemen, who assisted in 
the proceedings of the evening. Many of the inha- 
bitents of some of the neighbouring villages seem 
to take much interest in the undertaking of sup- 
plying the poor with the Holy Scriptures. The 
ladies have already received the names of upwards 
400 persons, who wish to subscribe for the Bible by 
small weekly deposits, which the ladies engage to 
collect from them. 

Married.) At Easton Maudit, Mr. J. Ancock, 
of Wellingborough, to Mary Aun, eldest daughter 
of Mr. J. Sanders, of Wollaston. 

Died.] The lady of J. Benson, esq. of Peter- 
borough. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Av explosion took place in a coal mine, at Gates. 
head, near Newcastie-on-Tyne, by which near! y 
40 persons have lost their lives! Amongst the poor 
uafortunates, were three boys from Whitehaven, 
who had been taken there by their mother and ob- 
tained work, but were soon after dismissed: subse. 
quently their parent a to those in manage. 
ment and again ‘employment for her chil- 
dren, just in time to share the melancholy fate 
that has befallen them and their fellow-sufferers, 
The same pit exploded about four years ago, when 
considerable damage was done. bcd 
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Births.) At Wallsend, Mrs. Fenwick, of a sop 
At Linden, Mrs. T. Glyn, of a son. 

Married.) At Allendale Town, the Rey, p 
Harrison, to Miss Simpson, daughter of Mr.g. « 
—At Stantfordham, Mr. J. Rowell, of Hummer, 
side, to Miss Hutchinson, daughter of Mr. yy 
of Matfen Low Hall—At Elsdon, Mr. E, May, 
son, of Blaydon, school-master, to Miss A;\ age 
Colwellhill—At Barnard castle, Mr. F. Shiely. 9; 
Hexham, to Miss Lowry—-At Nether Denton, y- 
T. Reay, of Red-path, to Miss S. Routledge, of 
Church hill, near Brampton. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Yucca Glorivsa, the broad-leaved Adam; 
Needle-—In a handsomely concerted and wel! ¢y). 
tivated flower garden, at Oundle, this rarely apg 
elegantly blooming plant, of ten years’ growth, js 
now shewing its first flowers in the fullest per. 
fection; of which, including the flower buds of 
fairest promise, neatly five hundred are apparen: 
on a strong single stem, about six feet in heich. 
It is said, that with the leaves of this plant, which 
are strong and sharply pointed, the aprons ot fg 
leaves were formed in the happy garden of 
Edcn. 

Married.] At Newark, Mr. G. Cob, to Mis 
Ann Bredon, of Bottesford, near Belvyoir—yy, 
Skillington, of Arnold, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Brown, of Smalley, Derbyshire— 
At Scarborough, Mr. O. Sterland, to Mary Ano, 
daughter of Mr. T Estill—At Nottingham, Mr, 
Herman Blatherwick, sou of J. B. esq. to Eliza, 
daughter of Mr. Lomax—At Mansfield, Mr. J. 
Dodsley, surgeon, of Newhaven, to Sarali, only 
daughter of Mr. J. Gresham—Rev. W. Claye, of 
Westhorpe, to Juliana Elizabeth Emma, eldest 
daughter of F. J. C. Bullock, esq. of Harley-street, 
London, and of Faulkburn Hail, Essex. 

Died.) Anne, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
S. Lawson, of Nottingham—At Nottingham, Ms. 
Longden, mother of the late J. L. esq. of Bramcote 
Hills. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. R. Warner, of Southleigh, near Witney, ha 
in his yard a well, which contains salt water and 
fresh. The former (not quite so unpleasant to the 
taste a$ sea water) is pumped from the bottom, 
and is used for cleaning domestic articles. The 
fresh water, which is very good, is drawn from the 
surface. Mr. Burrell (late of Witney) extracted 
a considerable quantity of salt from a gallon which 
was pumped from the bottom. 

Married.) 'T. Croker, esq. of Bicester, to Char. 
lotte, youngest daughter of George Aubrey, (4% 
of Pall Mall. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.) At Oswestry, R. Russel, sq. of Ex 
eter, banker, to Anne Brown, only surviving 
daughter of the late J. Crosse, esq. of Gellydowy! 
and Liwyn Owen, Montgomery—At Broseley, Mr 
R, Cotton, of Ironbridge, to Susan, only daugile 
of B. Goodwin, esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


New Road from Bristol to London.—A me’ 
ing has been held et the office of roads in Brist 
of the gentlemen who subscribed towards t¢ ™ 
pense of an enquiry into the practicability 
titility of a proposed new line of road froin Bristes 
to London; when a plan of the proposed line of 
Fouad was laid before the subscribers, and # 1¢7o% 
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by which it appears that the distance from Bristol 
to London, by an actual measurement of the line, 
is 11 miles, 7 furlongs, 128 yards. That the road 
from Bristol to the Thames at Wallingford, (a dis- 
cance of 66 miles) is nearly level aud very direct. 
The expense of making the road and purchase of 
jsnd is estimated at about 65,0001. As this would 
epra the most direct and convenient communi- 
cation between London and this part of the West 
of Bagland, the clothing towns of Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire, and South Wales and the South 
of Ireland, there can be no doubt of the tolls on 
such road presenting ample security for the interest 
of the money, both of a sinking fund and for the 
gonual repair; the whole of which is estimated at 
15,0001. per annum. The plan, &c. are Jeft at the 
Commercial Rooms for public inspection. 

Ata late dinnet of the subscribers to the pro- 
jected Dartmoor Railway, Sir T. Tyrwhitt entered 
into many interesting explanations on the subject 
of the railway, and the probable use to which the 

on Dartmoor may be applied. A glow of 
benevolent feeling was imparted to every one 
present, by hearing, that at least 8,000 pauper 
children, now wandering, unemployed, and un- 
educated, in the purlieus of vice and ciime in the 
London bills of mortality, will, iu all probability, 
be soon rescued from impending destruction, and 
consigned to Dartmoor, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the arts of industry, and receiving that re- 
igious and moral instruction of which they are 
now so woefully ignorant. 

By way of caution to the clergy of this county, 
we state, that an information was lately laid 

inst the vicar of Wellington, who was fined 
4. for omitting to read publicly in his church 
the Act against profane swearing, as required by 
law. 

A strawberry, of the extraordinary weight of an 
ounce and a half, was lately gathered in the 
gerden ef George Notley, esq. of Lillington ; it 
measured seven inches in circumference. 

Births.) At his house, Norfolk-crescent, the 
lady of Joseph Huddart, esq. of a daughter—In 
Pulteney street, the lady 6f Ilenry Metcalf, esq. 
ofason and heir—At Somerlease, near Wells, 
lady Caroline Bathurst, of a son—At Lacock 
Abbey, the lady of J. R. Grosett, esq. of a son, 

Seventh child—In Pulteney-street, the lady 

Captain Crawford, of a daughter—ln Bristol, the 
lady.of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, of a daughter— 
At Upcott-house, near’ Taunton, the lady of J. F, 
Brickdale, esq. of a son, 

Married.) At Bath, T, Seagrim, esq. of Small- 
comb, to Jane Mary, daughter of the late T. Hele 
Phipps, esq. of Leighton House, Wilts.—H. M. 
Morgan, esq. eldest son of J. M. esq. of the 
Circus, Bath, and of Stalbridge, Dorset, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Tharp—At 
Mr. I. Chipp, of, Charlton Horethorn, 
Miss Martha Lianning, of Stockbridge—At Chil- 
mpton; Mr. James Hall, to Mis. Opie, widow of 
* 1.0. of Broadway—At Kilmersdon, Mr. J. 

of Babeary, to Mrs. Flower, relict of Mr. 
-¥. late of Colford—T, Southwood Smith, M. D. 
of , to Mary, eldest daughter of J. Christie, 
‘9. Of Wick House, Hackney Wick. 
At Huntspill, near Bridgewater, R. 
, esq. 53— Mrs, Ivyleafe—- Mr. Wm. 
of his Majesty’s Customs, in Bristol—-Mrs. 
of the late Mr, D,. of Bristel—Mr. 
Baston, of the Bath Post Office—At his 
1 ade, Bristol, Wm. Elton, ¢sq.— 
Miss Groften, of St. Vincent's, 














parade, Clifton—Mrs. Mogg, wife of J. M. esq, of 
Hligh Littleton—At Milbourne, neat Malmsbuary, 
the residence of his late sister, E. FE. Gale, esq. of 
Ashwick House—At Bridgewater, Mr. Loviboad, 
coal merchant, of Langport—-At Wells, the Lon. 
S. Knollis, Lieat.-Col. in the army, and one of 
his Majesty’s justices of the peace for ths 
county. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Murried } At Wolverhampton, Mr. W. Wise, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. T. Chea- 
dle, of that town—H. C, Meynell, esq. of Hoar 
Cross, to Georgiana, eldest daughter of F. Pigou, 
esq. of Hill street, Berkeley square. 

Died.] A short time since in Staffordshire, an 
aged clergyman, who, during the course of a well- 
spent life, had walked to the church of which he 
was curate more than 4000 miles, not including 
the occasional duties of the parish. He had 
preached in the same church upwards of 400 
times, baptized more than 5000 children, and buried 
upwards of 4000 corpses. He had baptised one 
Jew, many Gentiles, aud, in one day, 13 Quakers; 
and in the course of his time had married more 
than 3000 couples. [Me gave general satisfaction 
to the parishioners; and after all this service, he 
remained juntil his death as he begun, between 
forty and fifty years ago, a poor curate ! 


SUFFOLK. 


Married.) At Eyke, Mr. Braham, of Tunstall, 
to Miss Wolton—Mr. C. Bird, of Cotton, to Miss 
Talbot—At Redgrave, Mr. Jeffres, of Stradbrook, 
to Fanvy, youngest danghter of the late Mr. Sea- 
man, surgeon—At Hauchly, Mr. Simpson, of Ips- 
wich, to Miss Rachel Simpson—H. Blake, esq: 
eldest son of Sir J. B. bart. of Langham-hall, near 
Bury, to Mary Anne, only daughter of W. Whitter, 
esy. of Midhurst, Sussex. ' 

Died.] Frances, relict of the late, and mother of 
the present, T. Green, esq. of Ipswich—At Had- 
leigh, Mrs. T. Heming, widow of Arthur Heming, 
esq. of that place, 82—Mrs. Abbot, wife of Mr. A. 
Abbot, of Harkstead—Mr. John Pie, esq. Bungay. 


SURREY, 


Births.] Mrs. Woolley, of Denmark-hill, of a 
daughter—At Mortlake, the lady of W. Moffat, 
jun. esq. of a daughter—At his brother's seat, 
Wimbledon, the lady of Peter Mac Evoy, esq. of 4 


daughter. 


Married.) Mr. 8. Mumford, to Miss Collyer, 
both of Cobham—Mr. J. Walker, Cliurch House, 
Knighton-upon-Teme, to Maria, third daughter of 
the late Mr. Strafford, of Bickley—At Newington- 
butts, Mr. John Benjamin Tolkien, of the Norwich 
Union-office, Waterloo-place, to Elizabeth Frances, 
eldest daughter of Mr Joseph Carter, of Churche 
row, Newington-butts. 

Died.] Mrs. Halsey, widow and relict of II. H, 
esq. late of Henley Park— At East Dulwich, Mrs. 
Margaret Douglas Burrington, wife of Mr. G. B. 
—At Wandsworth, Mr. W. M‘Andrew, of Lower 
Thames-street, 67—Henry, youngest son of S. Chat- 
field, esq. of Lavender Sweep, Battersea Rise— 
At Clapham Common, Mrs. Rebecca Prior, late of 
Salisbury street, Strand. 


SUSSEX. 


Birth.) At Catsfield, the lady of J. Eversfield, 
esq. of « daughter. 

Married.) At Brigham, the Rev. G. Coventry, 
A. M. eldest son of Dr. .C, Professor of Agri- 
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culture, in the University of Edinburgh, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Heed, M. D. of High 
Cross, Cumberiand. 

Died.) At Worthing, Eleanof, third daughtet of 
©. Dencombe, esq. M. P. of Duncombe Park—At 
Irige-place, Hurst-green, the lady of J. Mickleth- 
wait, esq. of that place, end late or Newma: ket. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Lately, the bellman went round in Birmingham, 
saying, thet C000 persons were wanted for the 
harvest on the Worcester road—wages 16s. to 20s. 
Last year the farmers gave ouly 8s. to 1%. The 
crops in that quarter ere very heavy, and it is said, 
far exceed in grain and straw any they have had 
in the memory of the oldest farmer in the county 
of Worcester. . 

Married.) P. Dutton, esq. to Miss Dixon, of 
Horseley House, near Dudley. 

Died.] At Ryton, Mrs. Collinson, wife of the 
Rev. J. C. curate of that place—At King Edward's 
Grammar School, in Birmingham, Louisa Sarah, 
sixth daughter of the Rev, J. Cooke. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) At Kendal, R, Chippendale, esq. of 
Skipton, banker, to Miss Hodgson, of Kendal—Mr. 
J. Bennett, of Appleby, to Miss Firth, youngest 
daughter of J. F. esq. of Brigg. 

Died.} Miss Pearson, Stramongate, Kendal, one 
of the Society of Frieuds—At Grasmere, Mrs. Par- 
sons, at an advanced age—At Kendal, Mrs. Mary 
Dobson, 61— Mrs. Mary Conway, 76, 


WILTSHIRE. 

The county election is at length terminated , Mr. 
Benpett is the successful candidate, having a ma- 
jority of 166 ever Major Astley. Mr. Bennett, 2436 
—Mr. Astiey, 2°70. Mr. Bennett was duly invest- 
ed with the insignia of a knight of the shire, and 
immediately chaired by his frieads, without dis- 
turbance or tumult. 

Surprising Feat—A man ascended the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedial, and sat astside the cross, a 
distance of 400 feet from the ground; where he 
Sang a seng, aud shouted, * Asticy for ever,’ so 
audibly that he was distinctly heard by the spec- 
tators in different parts of the city. 

Birth.) At Lacock Abbey, the lady of J. R. 
Grosett, esq. of ason, her seventh child.—At Al- 
derbury house, the lady of George Fort, esq. of a 
ion. 

Married.) At Salisbury, T. Garrett, esq. banker, 
of Wincanton, to Susaunal, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. J. M. Moffatt, of Mailmsbury.—At 
Dilton Marsh, Mr. J. Wilshire, juan. of Melksham, 
to Aana, only daughter of R. Harris, esq. of the 
former place.—The Rev. H. Worsley, to Susanna 
Catherine, second daughter of J.C. Still, esq. of 
East-K ooy!e. z 

Died.) Mr. W. Lush, of Ludwell, near Shaftes- 
bury —At Wiocanton, Miss Gutch, daughter of R. 
Gutch, esq.—At Avebury, Mrs. Cornwall, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Cornwall, disseating minister.— 
Mrs. Hale, reiict of R. Hale, esq. of Cottle’s-house, 
end sister of the late Governor Mocher.—Mary, 
the youngest daughter of Mr. Score, of Biacken- 
acre, near Bradford.—Mrs. Crouch, wife of John 
Crouch, esq. of Codford, in this county, 


WORCESTERIHIRE. 


Hop Int-Uigence.—Qur plautation is so mate. 
rielly improved that the doty is got up to 35 or 
16,0001, Some persons state the duty of the king- 
dom at 180,000!, and expect it bigher. 
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Birth.) At the vicarage, Dadiey, the wife of 
th 
e Kev. Dr. Broker, of a son. 

_Married.] At Tarringten, Mr. John Davies, to 
Miss, Perrin, both of that piace.—At Claines, Mr, 
Roberts, to Miss Strickland, of Porte Fields, 

Died] At Doverdale, Elizabeth, oniy daughter 
of J. M. Sauncers, esq.—At Sedgberrow, Mr. w, 
Ashwin, 49.—At Tenbury, Sophia Matilda Perks, 
only daugiter of Mr. T. P.—Mr. J. Crump, of 
Broadway Field.—In Palace row, Mrs. Illingworth, 
widow of W. I. esq. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Hydrophobia.—Another fatal instance of this 
alarming malady occurred lately in the death of 
J. Newal, a miner at Shefheld. The deceased was 
20 years of age, and was bitten by a rabid animal 
about twelve weeks before ; the wound was in the 
thumb, but since appeared to be well. The first 
symptoms of hydrophobia were displayed on Wed. 
n¢sday morning early, when his medice! attendants 
were speedily convinced it was a confirmed case. 
The quantity of saliva which flowed from him irri. 
gated every thing contiguous; during his inde. 
scribable sufferings, he retained a peifect presence 
of mind, till within two hours of his death ; severa! 
times previous to which he barked like a dog. 

At Leeds a meeting of philanthropic manufac. 
turers has been held, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of assisting poor and 
industrious nen to emigrate, who cannot find em. 
ployment there. One hundred and fifty cloth- 
workers, denominated croppers, bave given in their 
names as wishing to be sent, with their families, to 
the Cape of Good Hope ; a number of gentlemen 
have set down their names for various sutns to 
assist them iu their design, and an application is 
likewise to be forwarded to government in their 
behalf, to obtain a portion of the Parliamentary 
grant. 

A gentleman lately from Sheffield, says, that in 
one waggon he saw 333 dead dogs carried out for 
interment, and 250 the succeeding day. The 
slaughter occurred in consequeuce of thie late I» 
mentable instances of hydrophobia in that town, 
which had induced a town’s meeting to be con 
vened, and a reward of 3s. each offerec! for the de 
struction of the dogs. 

In the gardens of the York city gaol there iss 
tree, from which Mr. Rylah, the gaoler, lias this 
year taken 1200 apricots ; and itis calculated thet 
about the same number remain on it. Wat is 
more remarkable, the tree never bore fruit (except 
in a very scanty manner) till this season. 

Marricd | Mr. Thos. Marshall, of Iful!, to Miss 
Ton, daughter of the late Rev. Mr. lon, formerly 
of Bubwith.—At Snaith, N. Nicholson, esq. of 
Raweliffe, to Miss Norwood, of Camblesford.—At 
Guisbrough, Mr. M. Mackereth, surgeon, to Miss 
Margaret Hutchinson, second daughter of Joba 
Hutchinson, esq.—At Pocklington, Mr. Thos. Ilag- 
yard, surgeon, of Humanby, to Miss Weddall, 
daughter of J. Weddall, esq. of Pocklington.—T- 
Turner, esq. of Halifax,to Hannah, youngest davgh- 
ter of Mr. John Watkinson, of Ovenden, near He 
lifax, merchant —Rev. Wm. Wood, M. A. of Tins 
ley-house, near Wakefield, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late S. Swire, esq. of Dean Shatt, 
near Oldham.—At York, Mr. Galbreath, of Scarro, 
to Miss Grier, of that city —At Kiiby Moorsid®, 
Mr. Wm. Peacock,: of Nunnington, to Eliz«bev, 
second daughter of Mr. John Potter, of Ky 
Moorside.—-M:. Marshall, of Summergang>, >" 
Hull, to Sarah Mary, only daughter of whe /** 

















































































































Mr. J. Seurr, merchant.—Thos. Smyth, esq. of the 
ah regt. of foot, to Sarah, relict of the late Capt. 
Haigh, of the 33d regt. of foot, and daughter of 
}. Cartwright, esq. of Itull—At Routh, the Rev. 
j. L. Batebinson, rector of the former parish, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Johu Storm, esq. of 
this towa—At Beverley Minster, R. Hill, of 
Troraton, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, esq. to 
jane, daughter of J. Walker, of Beveriey, esq.— 
At Radstone, near Brid!ington, Mr. Edw. Barlow, 
of Oldham, to Elizabeth, youugest daughter of 
Mrs. Hopper, of the former place.— At Knaresbro’ 
H.C. W. Mitche!l, esq. of Headingley, to Miss 
Harker, of the former place. —Captain Wm. Har- 
ver, of the 80th reget. foot, te Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Mr. Downs, brewer, of Hull. 

Died.) Mrs. Ridde!!, widow of the late Mr. E. 
Riddel!, of Hull. —At the Drypool parsouage house, 
the Rev. Joho Foster, perpetual curate of Drypool, 
snd chaplain to the Trinity House.—Mrs. Sykes, 
wife of Mr. J. Sykes. of this place.—At Under- 
bank, in the West Riding, Mrs. Fenton, youngest 
daughter of the late Edw. Cayley, esq. of Whitby. 
—AtHalnaby Hall, Mrs. Milbanke, wife of J. P. 
Milbanke, csq.— Mrs. Popplewell, relict of the late 
§. Popplewell, esq. of Ilarewood.—Anne, wife of 
Mr. Williams, surgeon, of Beverley.—Peter Taylor, 
esq. Solicitor, and for 35 years town clerk of the 
borough of Ripou.—Eleanor, the third daughter of 
Charles Duncombe,'esq M.P. of Duncombe Park. 
<L, Nicholson, esq. formerly town clieik of Leeds, 
—Miss Hargrave; of the York and Leeds Company 
of Comedians.—Mr. J. Knowles, the celebrated 
grammarian. 

WALES. 

Ata mecting of the Radnorshire Agricultural 
Society, a resolution in favour of adopting the 
Winchester bushel, was unanimously agreed to. 

Births.) At Bangor, the lady of T. Jones, esq. 
of Cromlech, Anglesey, of a son-and-heir.—The 
lady of S. Boydell, esq. of the Manor House, Flint- 
shire, of a son, 

Married.) The Rev. D. P. Price, eldest son of 
the late D. P. esq. of Abergwenlais, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of L. Bowen, esq. of Cerntrunfa, 
Camarthea.—T. Lloyd, esq. of Bronwydd, Cardi- 
gushire, to Ann, only daugiiter ef the late J. Tho- 
mas, esq. of Liwydcoed, Carmarthenshire. 

Deaths} Mr. Wm. Joues, known among the 
Awenyddion, by the appellation of Bardd Eon. 
lie was @ young man of most promising talents, 
ofvhich his various poetical effusions bear ample 
testimony. Ilis premature death was occasioned 
by ineaaticusty drinking cold water.—At Newton, 

borgamshire, the Rev. R. Kniglit, vicar of 
aad rector of Baynton.—Sarah, relict of 
Edward Wynne, esq. of Llangollen-fechan.— Hester 
ouly daughter of Wm. Purton, esq. of Fain- 
w Bridgnorth —At Presteigu, Radnorshire, 
» wife of Mr. J. S. surveyor—Edw. 
eid, esq. of Flint—J. Parry, esq. comptrol- 
ler of the customs in the port of Aberystwith, 
: —At Stone-Bridge-House, Blacon, 
of J. Kyrke, esq. Fryth Lodge, Den- 
be Rev. R. Maurice, rector of Llian- 
| Vicar of Rhuddlan, and one of his Majesty’s 
| Of the peace—At Abergavenny, from an 
a attack, Capt. T. A. Lechmere, late of 
e Herefordshire, aud formerly of 
M or Toniskilling regiment. 
SCOTLAND. 


hs At Rosemarkie, the lady of Lieut. 
&son.—At Leith, Mrs. Capt. Ramage, 
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Royal Navy, of a danghter.—At Heundwood 
HIouse, the lady of Capt. Coulson, R.N. of a 
daughter.—At Balgonie Cottage, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. David Forbes, of a son, 


Married.) At Altyre, the residence of Sir W. 
G.G. Cumming, bart. the Right Hop, the Earl of 
Uxbridge, sou of the Marquis of Anglesea, to Miss 
E. Campbell, second daughter of the late Joha 
Campbell, esq, of Shawfield, and niece to the Duke 
of Argyle.—Sir H. R. Calder, bart. of Muir town, 
Scotiand, end of Parkhurst, Kei:t, to Lady Selina 
Perry daughter of the Earl of Liinerick.—At Glas- 
gow, Arch. Brown, esy. to Miss Grace Hamilton, 
second daughter of the late Claude Hamilton, esq. 
—At Kiilei:mont, Waiter Long, esy. of Rood Asli- 
ton, Wiltshire, to Miss Mary Aon Colquhoun, 
daughter of the Right Hon, Arch, Colquhoun, 
Lord Register of Scotland. 


Died.} At New Kelso, Janet Jeffrey, second 
daughter of the late Ninian Jc ffery, esq.—T. Gra- 
ham, of Kinross, esq. M. P. for the county of Kin- 
ross.—At Muckart, Perthshire, Isabel Marsiall, 
lady of Capt. Thos. Harrison.—At Kelso, Mr. A, 
Stuart, surgeon.—At the Palace of Cloghen, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Porter, bishop of that diocese. — 
At Inglismaldie, Kincardineshire, Juliet, Countess 
of Kintore.—James Hill, esq. Busby —At Auchen- 
cairn, in the parish of Kirkmahoe, Mrs. Mary An- 
derson, relict of the late Alexander Walker, esq. 
of Auchencairn.— Rich. Fired. Baird, youngest son 
of Sir J. Gardiner Bard, of Saughtenhall, bart.— 
At Greenhall, near Crieff, Mr. J. Menzies, student 
of law.—At Forbes Lodge, Alex. Forbes, esq. of 
Inverernan.—Hugh Crawfurd, esq. late of Gree- 
nock.— At Rothesay, Geo. Cuninghame, esq. 
Surveyor-general of the Customs for Scotland. 
In Forth-street, Edinburgh, Professor Flayfair.— 
At Oze,in the Island of Skye, Capt. Alex. Mac- 
leod, sometime ia ihe Hon. East India Company’s 
service.—In Thurso, Wm. Henderson, esq. of Juni- 
per Bank.—At Ayr, John Lauchlan, shoe maker, 
the “ Souter Johnnie,” of Burn’s tale of Tam 
O’Shanter.—At the Manse of Pittenweem, in the 
Presbytery of St. Andrew's, the Rev. Dr. James 
Nairne, of Claremont, minister of that parish, in 
the 6gth year of his age, and the 44th of his mi- 
nistry. Dr. Nairne <died che father of his Presby. 
tery, as his grandfatler and father had done. The 
tamily have been favoured in Providence by a long 
tract of public usefuluess in the sacied fuuction, 
the-Doctor’s grandfather and father having been 
parochial ministers in the same Presbytery with 
himself, the one for 68 and the other for 53 years. 
Their united incumbencies amount to J64 years, 
while for 116 successive years their names have 
stood in the Presbytery roll. Although in a state 
of great debility of body, insomuch that, batterly, 
he had to sit in the pulpit, Dr. Nairne’s mind cou- 
tinued to be in full vigour to the last. 


IRELAND. 


Births ] In Dublin, Mrs. Maffett, of South Fre- 
derick-street, of a daughter—The lady of R. Power, 
esq. M. P. of Clashmore, of a son and heir—At 
Donagh Glebe, county Monaghan, the lady of the 
Rev. W. H. Pratt, of a daughter—At Sea-View, 
near Belfast, the lady of Col. Balfour, of the 3d 
Bufis, of a daughter—At Beechmouth, near Mal- 
low, the lady of Major Russel!, late of the Oth 
regt. of a son—At Kinsale, the lady of Capt. H, 
Taylor, R.N. of a son—At Woodstown, county 
Waterford, the lady of R. S. Carew, jun. esq. 
M. P. of a daughter—At Ballyseeda House, near 
Limerick, the lady of T. G. Fitzgibbon, €sq. of s 
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daughter—At St. Edihond's, county Wexford, the 
lady of C, Ryan, esq. of a son—At Lissinore, 
county Clare, the lady of T. Whetstone, esq. of a 
son and beir—At Carrigmore, county Cork, the 
lady of Sir A. Perrier, ef a son--In Limerick, the 
indy of T. Kelly, esq. of two girls and oue boy, 
who lived but a few hours—At Trallie Lodge, the 
lady of Major O'Donoughue, of a daughter—At 
Castle Park, county Limerick, the lady of W. 
Meunsell, esq. of a daughter—In Limerick, the 
lady of J. Kelly, esq. of a daaghter—The lady of 
W. Perceval, esq of Knightsbrook, county Meath, 
of a deughter—In Limerick, the lady of KR. G. 
Mucnsell, esq. of a son—At Stuart Ilall, county 
Tyrone, the Right Hon, the Countess of Castle- 
stuert, of a daughter—The lady of W. Rathborae, 
of Serippiestown, esq. of a son and heir—In Clare- 
street, the lady of fl. Alcock, esq. of Wilton, 
county Weaford, of a daughter— At Sunday's 
Well, Cork, the lady of J. Fitton, esy. of Miil. 
boreugh of twias. 

Murried | M. Chester, esq. of Drogheda, to 
Mary, daughter to F. Alder, esq. of Dublin—At 
St. Andrew's, by the Rev. J. Lynar, J.. Exshaw, 
jun. esq, eldest sow of Alderman Exshaw, of Dub. 
lin, to Bleanor, daughter of the Jate Rev. W. L. 
Vawcett—At Ballingarry, county Tipperary, by the 
Rev. R. Mauleverer, J, Jessop, esq. of Butterly 
Hall, Derbyshire, major in the ith regt. C. B. to 
Martha, younger daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Burgh, prebendary of Ardcamny, county Lime- 
riek—The Rev. J. R. Cotter, rector of the parish 
of Castiemagner, county Cork, to Mary, eldest 
daighbter of G. Purcell, esq of Lohart Castle—At 
Waterford, J. Walpole, esq.of Munderhid, Queeu's 
county, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. Gatchall, esq. 
of Waterford—The Rev. G. Lymbery, rector of 
Kileosenty, county Waterford, to Aun, second 
daughter of C. Shaw, esq. of Annscourt—At 
Dremballyroney, county Down, the Rev. T. Walsh, 
of Tartaraghaa, to Marianne, only daughter of the 
late Major Puxley, of the York light infantry vo- 
lupteers—Ac the cathedral of Kilkenny, Lieut.- 
Cal. Gregory, of the 44th regt. to Harriet, fourth 
daughter of J. Helsham, esq.—A. ©. O'Malley, 
esq. of New Castle, county Mayo, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of J. Gardiner, esq. of Farmhill—W. H. 
Richardson, esq. of Prospect, county Louth, to 
Apne, daughter of the late Rev. T. Mahon, and 
niece of the late Lord Hartland—At Monkstown, 
R. Crawford, esq. of Adamstown, county Meath, 
to Eleanor Sarah, second daughter of the late J. 
Jahaston, esq. of Cookstown, couaty Louth—At 
Ballinade, A. Mitchell, esq. of Monaghan, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of H. Mitchell, esq. of Deum- 
reaske, county Mouaghan—In Cork, Mr. W. R. 
Lepingweil, of Great Yarmouth, to Maria, young- 


Tretand, 





est daughter of Mr. G. Pickerton, of Cork—y. 
Crook, esq. son of W. C. esq. of Silverhill, ney 
Bautskilien, to Sarah, daughter of Mr. E. Crooy, 
of Enniskillen—T. Dwyer, esq. of Johnstown, 
county Kilkenny, to Ellen, only daughter of y. 
Toomy, esq. M. D. of South Frederick-strret, Dub. 
lin—At Tandragee, the Rev, W. Johnson, to fsa. 
bella, eldest daughter of the late J. Campbell, esa, 
—In Athlone, Cap’. Gallway, of the 16th regt. of 
foot, to Bridget, eldest daughter of N. Blood, eso. 
inspector general of the excise—Lieut. F J. Bruce, 
of the 60th regt. to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Capt. H. Shewbridge, of Portumna, county Galwey 
—In Limerick, J. E. Vize, esq. of Whitehall, county 
Clare, to Mary, second daughter of the late W, 
Harnett, esq. of Sandville, county Keiry—Jy 
Cork, N.S. Parker, esq. only son of the late H, p, 
esq. captain of the R. N. to Dorcas, daug)iter of 
G. Steveily, esq.—In Clonmell, J. Bagwell, esg, 
of Kilmore, to Afine, second daughter of the late 
E. Taylor, esq. of Noane—J. O’Brien, esq. M.D. 
to Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late Wm, 
O'Connor, esq. 

Died.] At his house,in Granby row, the Hon, 
F. Moore, brother to the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Drogheda—In Merrion-square, Mrs. Browne, 
widow of the late R. Browne, esq.—In Clonmel, 
Mrs. Chaytor, wife of W. C. esq.—Near Drogheda, 
at the seat of her father, G. Evens, esq. Mrs, 
Thompson, wife of R. T. esq.—At Fort Frederick, 
county Cavan, S. Sankey, esq. high sheriff of said 
county, and only son to Col. S. of the royal city of 
Dablia militia—At Ballyheal, county Clare, the 
seat of his father, J. Lysaght, esq. barrister at law 
—In Cork, Mrs. Forsayeth, relict of the late R. F, 
esq.—In Cork, Mr. W. Kearns, architect—At Kil- 
kea, county Kildare, J. Green, esq. an active ma 
gistrate of that county—Ina Cork, Lieut. D. Egan, 
of the royal city Cork militia—In Wexford, M. 
Cavanagh, esy.—At Clohest, county Wexford, Dr. 
Waddy-—-At Kanturk, county Cork, Mrs. O'Con. 
nell, wife of J. O'C. esq.—Eliza, daug)ter of the 
late J, Bodkin, esq. of Hampstead, county Galway 
—At Killarney, the Rev. Mr. Ahern, parish priest 
of Dunquin—Mrs. M. Wilson, wife of J. W. esq. 
of Cabra Lodge—At Mount Henry, near Miltown, 
county Kerry, J. H. Duggan, esq.—In Lougires, 
the Rev. C. Jones, A.B. rector and vicar of 
Loughrea, &c.—At Windmills Hill, county Wex 
ford, J. Clifford, esq.—At-Freshford, county Kil. 
kenny, Miss C. Graves—At Smy Lodge, near 
Mourne, county Down, Isabella, wife of W. S. 
Dickson, esq. M. D.—In- Galway, Martin, son of 
R. O'Connor, esq.—At Haulbowling, near Cork, 
J. Urquhart, esq.At Hughstown, county Kidare, 
J. Cuddibg, esq.—In Limerick; G, Evaus, 54. 
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